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PREFACE 


Tar Greek text in this volume is based upon that 
of Schanz, and all variations from his readings are 
voted in the margin at the foot ofvthe page. In 
ome cases deviations from the reading of the manu- 
cripts have been noted, even when adopted by 
schanz. In the introductions to the separate dialogues 
10 attempt has been made to discuss the philosophy 
of Plato or to do anything more than to supply such 
nformation as 1s needed for the mtelligent reading 
of these particular dialogues. ~ For further discussion 
ind information the reader is referred to the General 
ntroduction by Mr. W. R. M. Lamb, of Trinity 
ollege, Cambridge. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Prvro was born in 427 3c. of Athenian parents who 
could provide him with the best education of the 
day, and ample means and leisure throughout his life. 
He came to manhood in the dismal close of the 
Peloponnesian War, when Aristophanes was at the 
height of his success, and Sophocles and Euripides 
had produced their last plays. As a boy he doubtless 
heard the lectures of Gorgias, Protagoras, and other 
sophists, «id his early bent scems to have been towards 
poetry. but his intelligence was too progressive to 
test in the agnostic position on which the sophistic 
culture was based. A century before, Heracleitus 
had declared knowledge to be impossible, because 
the objects of sense are contmually changing; yet 
now a certain Cratylus was trying to build a theory 
of knowledge over the assertion of flux, by developing 
some hints let fall by its oracular author about the 
truth contained in names. From this influence Plato 
passed into contact with Socrates, whose character 
and gifts have left a singular impress on the thought 
of mankind. This effect is almost wholly due to 
Plato’s applications and extensions of his master’s 
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thought ; since, fortunately for us, the pupil not only 
became a teacher in his turn, but brought his artistic 
genius into play, and comoosed the memorials of 
philosophic talk which we know as the Dialogues. 
Xenophon, Antisthenes, and Aeschines were other 
disciples of Socrates who drew similar sketches of his 
teaching: the suggestion came from the “mimes” 
of the Syracusan Sophron,—realistic studies of con- 
versation between ordinary types of character. As 
Plato became more engrossed in the Socratic specu- 
lations, this artistic impulse was strengthened by the 
desire of recording each definite stage of thought as 
a basis for new discussion and advance. 

When Plato was twenty years old, Socrates was 
over sixty, and had long been notorious in Athens 
for his peculiar kind of sophistry. In the Phaedo he 
tells how he tried, in his youth, the current scientific 
explanations of the universe, and found them full of 
puzzles. He then met with the theory of Anaxa- 
goras,—that the cause of everything is “ mind.” 
This was more promising: but it led nowhere after 
all, since it failed to rise above the conception of 
physical energy ; this “ mind "’ showed no intelligent 
aim. Disappointed of an assurance that the universe 
works for the best, Socrates betook himself to the 
plan of making definitions of “ beautiful,’ “ good,’ 
“large” and so on, as qualities observed in the several 
classes of beautiful, good and large material things, 
and then employing these propositions, if they ap- 
peared to be sound, for the erection of higher 
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hypotheses. The point is that he made a new science 
out of a recognised theory of “ideas” or “ forms,” 
which had come of reflecting on the quality predicated 
when we say “this man is good,’ and which postu- 
late. some sure reality behind the fleeting objects of 
sense. His “hypothetical” method, familiar to 
mathematicians, attains its full reach and significance 
in the Republic. 

The Pythagoreans who appear in the intimate 
scene of the Phaedo were accustomed to the theory 
of ideas, and were a fit audience for the highest 
reasonings of Socrates on the true nature of life and 
the soul. For some years before the master’s death 
(399 B.c.) Plato, if not a member of their circle, was 
often a spell-bound hearer of the “satyr.” But 
ordinary Athenians had other views of Socrates, which 
var ed according to their age and the extent of their 
acquaintance with him. Aristophanes’ burlesque in 
the Clouds (423 s.c.) had left a common impression 
not unlike what we have of the King of Laputa. Yet 
the young men who had any frequent speech with 
him in his later years, while they felt there was 
something uncanny about him, found an irresistible 
attraction in his simple manner, his humorous insight 
into their ways and thoughts, and his fervent elo- 
quence on the principles of their actions and careers. 
He kept no school, and took no fees; he distrusted 
the pretensions of the regular sophists, with whom 
he was carelessly confounded ; moreover, he professed 
to have no knowledge himself, except so far as to 
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generation. The rivalry of this private college with 
the professional school of Isocrates is discernible 
in the subject and tone of the Gorgias. Plato 
carried on the direction of the Academy till his 
death, at eighty-one, in 346; save that half-way 
through this period (367) he accepted the invitation 
of his friend Dion to undertake the instruction of the 
younger Dionysius at Syracuse. The elder tyrant 
had been annoyed by the Socratic freedom of Plato’s 
talk: now it was a wayward youth who refused the 
yoke of a systematic training. What that training 
was like we see in the Republic, where true political 
wisdom is approached -by an arduous ascent through 
mathematics, logic, and metaphysics. Plato returned, 
with less hopes of obtaining the ideal ruler, to make 
wonderful conquests in the realm of thought. 

The Meno and Gorgzas set forth the doctrine that 
knowledge of right is latent in our minds: dialectic, 
not the rhetoric of the schools, is the means of 
eliciting it. The method, as Plato soon perceived, 
must be long and difficult: but he felt a mystical 
rapture over its certainty, which led him to picture 
the immutable “forms” as existing in a world of 
their own. This feeling, and the conviction whence 
it springs—that knowledge is somehow pussible, had 
come to the front of his mind when he began 
to know Socrates. ‘Two brilliant compositions, the 
Cratylus and Symposium, display the strength of the 
conviction, and then, the noble fervour of the 
feeling. In the latter of these works, the highest 
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powers of imaginative sympathy and eloquence are 
summoned to unveil the sacred vision of absolute 
beauty. The Phaedo turns the logical theory upon 
the soul, which is seen to enjoy, when freed from 
the body, familiar cognition of the eternal types 
of being. Here Orphic dogma lends its aid to the 
Socratic search for knowledge, while we behold an 
inspiring picture of the philosopher in his hour 
of death. 

With increasing confidence in himself as the 
successor of Socrates, Plato next undertook, in 
the Republic, to show the master meeting his own un- 
satisfied queries on education and politics. We read 
now of a “form” of good to which all thought and 
action aspire, and which, contemplated in itself, will 
explain not merely why justice is better than injus- 
tice, but the meaning and aim of everything. In 
order that man may be fully understood, we are to 
view him “writ large’’ in the organisation of an 
ideal state. The scheme of description opens out 
into many subsidiary topics, including three great 
proposals already known to Greece,—the abolition of 
private property, the community of women and 
children, and the civic equality of the sexes. But 
the central subject is the preparation of the philo- 
sopher, through a series of ancillary sciences, for dia- 
lectic ; so that, once possessed of the supreme truth, 
he may have light for directing his fellow-men. As 
in the Phaedo, the spell of mythical revelation is 
brought to enhance the discourse of reason. The 
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Phaedrus takes up the subject of rhetoric, to lead us 
allegorically into the realm of “ ideas,” and thence to 
point out a new rhetoric, worthy of the well-trained 
dialectician. We get also a glimpse of the philo- 
sopher’s duty of investigating the mutual relations of 
the “ forms ” to which his study of particular things 
has led him. 

A closer interest in logical method, appearing 
through his delight in imaginative construction, is 
one distinctive mark of this middle stage in Plato’s 
teaching. As he passes to the neat two Dialogues, 
the Theaeletus and Parmenides, he puts off the 
aesthetic rapture, and considers the ideas as cate- 
gories of thought which require co-ordination. The 
discussion of knowledge in the former makes it 
evident that the Academy was now the meeting- 
place of vigorous minds, some of which were cager 
to urge or hear refuted the doctrines they had 
learnt from other schools of thought; while the 
arguments are conducted with a critical caution 
very different from the brilliant and often hasty 
zeal of Socrates. The Parmenides corrects an actual 
or possible misconception of the theory of ideas in 
the domain of logic, showing perhaps how Aristotle, 
now a youthful disciple of Plato, found fault with 
the theory as he understood it. The forms are viewed 
in the light of the necessities of thought : knowledge 
is to be attained by a careful practice which will raise 
our minds to the vision of all particulars in their 
rightly distinguished and connected classes. 
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Plato is here at work on his own great problem :— 
If what we know is a single permanent law under 
which a multitude of things are ranged, what is the 
link between the one and the many? The Sophist 
contains some of his ripest thought on this increas- 
ingly urgent question : his confident advance beyond 
Socratic teaching 1s indicated by the literary form, 
which hardly disguises the continuous exposition of a 
lecture. We observe an attention to physical science, 
the association of soul, motion, and existence, and 
the comparative study of being and not-being. The 
Poltticus returns to the topic of state-government, 
and carries on the process of acquiring perfect 
notions of reality by the classification of things. 
Perhaps we should see in the absolute “ mean”’ 
which is posited as the standard of all arts, business, 
and conduct, a contribution from Aristotle. The 
Philebus, 11 dealing with pleasure and knowledge, 
dwells further on the correet division and _ classific- 
ation required if our reason, as it surely must, is to 
apprehend truth. The method is becoming more 
thorough and more complex, and Plato’s hope of 
bringing it to completion is more remote. But he is 
gaining a clearer insight into the problem of unity 
and plurality. 

The magnificent myth of the Timaeus, related 
by a Pythagorean, describes the structure of the 
universe, so as to show how the One manifests 
itself as the Many. We have here the latest 
reflections of Plato on space, time, soul, and many 
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physical matters. In the lengthy treatise of the 
Laws, he addresses himself to the final duty of the 
philosopher as announced in the Republic: a long 
habituation to abstract thought will qualify rather 
than disqualify him for the practical regulation of 
public and private affairs. Attention is fixed once 
more on soul, as the energy of the world and the 
vehicle of our sovereign reason. 

Thus Plato maintains the fixity of the objects of 
knowledge ina great variety of studies, which enlarge 
the compass of Socrates’ teaching till it embraces 
enough material for complete systems of logic and 
metaphysics. How far these systems were actually 
worked out in the discussions of the Academy we can 
only surmise from the Dialogues themselves and a 
careful comparison of Aristotle; whose writings, 
however, have come down to us in a much 
less perfect state. But it seems probable that, to 
the end, Plato was too fertile in thought to rest 
content with one authoritative body of doctrine. 
We may be able to detect in the Timaeus a tendency 
to view numbers as the real principles of things ; and 
we may conjecture a late-found interest in the 
physical complexion of the world. As a true artist, 
with a keen sense of the beauty and stir of life, 
Plato had this interest, in a notable degree, through- 
out: but in speaking of his enthusiasm for science 
we must regard him rather as a great inventor of 
sciences than as what we should now call a scientist. 
This is giving him a splendid name, which few men 
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have earned. Some of his inventions may be un- 
realisable, but it is hard to find one that is certainly 
futile. There are flaws in his arguments: to state 
them clearly and fairly is to win the privilege of 
taking part in a discussion at the Academy. 


W. R. M. Lamp. 


[Notrt.—Each of the Dialogues is « self-contained whole. 
The order in which they hare been mentioned in this Introduc- 
tion rs that which agrees best in the main mith modern views of 
Plato’s mental progress, though the succession in some tnstances 
ww uncertain. | 
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VOL. I. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE EUTHYPHRO 


Tue Euthyphro probably owes its place at the head 
of the list of dialogues to the fact that it is the first 
of four dialogues dealing with the trial and death ot 
Socrates. It is probably one of the earliest in date 
of composition, though that fact is not likely to have 
affected its position in the series. 

Socrates comes to the court of the king archon to 
attend to some preliminaries of his trial on the 
charge of impiety and corrupting the youth. Here 
he meets Euthyphro, who is bringing a charge of 
manslaughter against his father, on account of the 
death from exposure of a servant who is himself a 
murderer. Euthyphro says that he is bringing the 
charge in the interest of piety, and claims to know 
more than other men about the nature of piety, 
proper religious observances, and the will of the 
gods.! It is this claim which leads to the discussion 
of the nature of piety, or holiness, the chief theme 
of the dialogue. 

The purpose of the dialogue is in part to inculcate 
correct methods of thinking, more especially the 
dialectic method. Euthyphro, when requested to 
give a definition of piety or holiness says (5p) “I 
say that holiness is doing what I am doing now, 
prosecuting the wrongdoer who commits murder or 

1 Of Euthyphro nothing further is known. He may be 


identical with the Euthyphro who appears in the Cratylus 
as a philologian addicted to fanciful etymologies, 
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steals from the temples or does any such thing, 
whether he be your father or your mother or anyone 
else; and not prosecuting him is unholy.” This 
reply leads at once to the proof that a particular 
example does not constitute a definition of a general 
concept, The second definition offered by Euthy- 
phro is emended until it takes the form (9 £) “ What 
all the gods love is holy, and on the other hand, 
what they all hate is unholy.” The question then 
arises whether a thing is holy because the gods love 
it, or the gods love it because it is holy. Cause and 
effect are discussed. In an attempt to arrive at a 
third definition, Euthyphro flounders hopelessly, 
whereupon Socrates shows how terms may be 
defined by referring a species to a genus.! Finally 
Euthyphro states (12 £) that “the part of the right 
which has to do with attention to the gods consti- 
tutes piety and holiness.” Hereupon Socrates tries 
to get him to tell what attention the gods require, 
what end human service to the gods has in view. 
In this he does not succeed, and the dialogue ends 
with this question unanswered. 

Instruction in methods of thinking may perhaps 
seem needless to modern readers; even they, how- 
ever, may find it interesting, and in Plato’s times it 
was undoubtedly necessary. Such instruction occu- 
pies an important place in most of the Platonic 
dialogues. In the Euthyphro the correct method of 
thinking is illustrated and inculcated in the course 
of an attempt to define piety or holiness. The two 
definitions offered by Euthyphro are rejected; the 
third is left unchallanged, though a further limita- 
tion is demanded. It may therefore be regarded as 


1 See 1] c note. 
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a definition accepted by Plato, but not considered 
complete until the purpose of our service to the gods 
is determined. How Plato would determine it may 
be seen in the Apology (304), where Socrates says 
his life has been spent in the endeavour to persuade 
men to care chiefly for the perfection of their souls. 
The Euthyphro may perhaps be regarded as a sort 
of scientific justification of the position taken in the 
Apology. 

Special editions of the Euthyphro are numerous. 
Among them those of Schanz (1887), Christ (1890), 
Adam (1890), and Heidel (1902) may be chosen for 
especial mention. The last named contains an ex- 


haustive bibliography. 
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EUTHYPHRO 
fon ON HOLINESS, a TENTATIVE DIALOGUE] 


CHARACTERS 


EutrHyPHRO, SOCRATES 


EUTHYPHRO. What strange thing has happened, 
Socrates, that you have left your accustomed haunts 
in the Lyceum and are now haunting the portico 
where the king archon sits? For it cannot be that 
you have an action before the king, as I have. 

socraTes. Our Athenians, Euthyphro, do not call 
it an action, but an indictment. 

EUTHYPHRO. What? Somebody has, it seems, 
brought an indictment against you; for I don’t 
accuse you of having brought one against anyone 
else. 

socRATES. Certainly not. 

EUTHYPHRO. But someone else against you ? 

SOCRATES. Quite so. 

EUTHYPHRO. Who is he? 

socraTEs. I don’t know the man very well myself, 
Euthyphro, for he seems to be a young and unknown 
person. His name, however, is Meletus, I believe. 
And he is of the deme of Pitthus, if you remember 
any Pitthian Meletus, with long hair and only a 
little beard, but with a hooked nose. 
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EUTHYPHRO. I don’t remember him, Socrates. 
But what sort of an indictment has he brought 
against you? 

socRATES. What sort? No mean one, it seems 
to me; for the fact that, young as he is, he has 
apprehended so important a matter reflects no small 
credit upon him. For he says he knows how the youth 
are corrupted and who those are who corrupt them. 
He must be a wise man; who, seeing my lack of 
wisdom and that I am corrupting his fellows, comes 
to the State, as a boy runs to his mother, to accuse 
me. And he seems to me to be the only one of 
the public men who begins in the right way ; for the 
right way is to take care of the young men first, to 
make them as good as possible, just as a good 
husbandman will naturally take care of the young 
plants first and afterwards of the rest. And so 
Meletus, perhaps, is first clearing away us who 
corrupt the young plants, as he says; then after 
this, when he has turned his attention to the older 
men, he will bring countless most precious blessings 
upon the State,— at least, that is the natural out- 
come of the beginning he has made. 

EUTHYPHRO. I hope it may be so, Socrates; but 
I fear the opposite may result. For it seems to me 
that he begins by injuring the State at its very heart, 
when he undertakes to harm you. Now tell me, 
what does he say you do that corrupts the young? 

socraATEs. Absurd things, my friend, at first 
hearing. For he says I am a maker of gods; and 
because I make new gods and do not believe in the 
old ones, he indicted me for the sake of these old 
ones, as he says. 

EUTHYPHRO. I understand, Socrates ; it is because 
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you say the divine monitor keeps coming to you. 
So he has brought the indictment against you for 
‘naking innovations in religion, and he is going into 
court to slander you, knowing that slanders on such 
subjects are readily accepted by the people. Why, 
they even laugh at me and say I am crazy when I 
say anything in the assembly about divine things 
and foretell the future to them. And yet there is 
not one of the things I have foretold that is not 
true; but they are jealous of all such men as you 
and I are. However, we must not be disturbed, but 
must come to close quarters with them. 

socraTEs. My dear Euthyphro, their ridicule is 
perhaps of no consequence. For the Athenians, I 
fancy, are not much concerned, if they think a man 
is clever, provided he does not impart his clever 
notions to others; but when they think he makes 
others to be like himself, they are angry with him, 
either through jealousy, as you say, or for some other 
reason. 

EUTHYPHRO. I don’t much desire to test their 
sentiments toward me in this matter. 

socraTes. No, for perhaps they think that you 
are reserved and unwilling to impart your wisdom. 
But I fear that because of my love of men they 
think that I not only pour myself out copiously to 
anyone and everyone without payment, but that I 
would even pay something myself, if anyone would 
areW ES HG Now if, as | was saying jut How, gy 
were to laugh at me, as you say they do at you, it 
would not be at all unpleasant to pass the time in 
the court with jests and laughter; but if they are 
in earnest, then only soothsayers like you can tell 
how this will end. 
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EUTHYPHRO. Well, Socrates, perhaps it won’t 
amount to much, and you will bring your case toa 
satisfactory ending, as I think I shall mine. 

socrATES. What is your case, Euthyphro? Are 
you defending or prosecuting ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Prosecuting. 

socraTes. Whom? 

EUTHYPHRO. Such a man that they think I am 
insane because I am prosecuting! him. 

socraTEs. Why? Are you prosecuting one who 
has wings to fly away with? 

EUTHYPHRO. No flying for him at his ripe old age. 

socraTEs. Who is he? 

EUTHYPHRO. My father. 

socraTes. Your father, my dear man? 

EUTHYPHRO. Certainly. 

socraTEs. But what is the charge, and what is 
the suit about? 

EUTHYPHRO. Murder, Socrates. 

socraTEs. Heracles! Surely, Euthyphro, most 
people do not know where the right lies; for | 
fancy it is not everyone who can rightly do what 
you are doing, but only one who is already very far 
advanced in wisdom. 

ruTHYPHRO. Very far, indeed, Socrates, by Zeus. 

socraTes. Is the one who was killed by your 
father a relative? But of course he was; for you 
would not bring a charge of murder against him on 
a stranger's account. 

EUTHYPHRO. It is ridiculous, Socrates, that you 
think it matters whether the man who was killed 


1 The Greek word has much the same meaning as the Latin 
prosequor, from which the English ‘ prosecute’ is derived, 
‘follow,’ ‘pursue,’ and is at the same time the technical 
term for ‘ prosecute.’ 
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was a stranger or a relative, and do not see that 
the only thing to consider is whether the action of 
the slayer was justified or not, and that if it was 
justified one ought to let him alone, and if not, 
one ought to proceed against him, even if he share 
one’s hearth and eat at one’s table. For the pollu- 
tion is the same if you associate knowingly with 
such a man and do not purify yourself and him 
by proceeding against him. In this case, the man 
who was killed was a hired workman of mine, and 
when we were farming at Naxos, he was working 
there on our land. Now he got drunk, got angry 
with one of our house slaves, and butchered him. 
So my father bound him hand and foot, threw him 
into a ditch, and sent a man here to Athens to ask 
the religious adviser what he ought to do. Inthe 
meantime he paid no attention to the man as he 
lay there bound, and neglected him, thinking that 
he was a murderer and it did not matter if he were 
to die. And that is just what happened to him. 
For he died of hunger and cold and his bonds before 
the messenger came back from the adviser. Now 
my father and the rest of my relatives are angry 
with me, because for the sake of this murderer I am 
prosecuting my father for murder. For they say he 
did not kill him, and if he had killed him never so 
much, yet since the dead man was a murderer, | 
ought not to trouble myself about such a fellow, 
because it is unholy for a son to prosecute his father 
for murder. Which shows how little they know 
what the divine law is in regard to holiness and 
unholiness. 

socraTes. But, in the name of Zeus, Euthyphro, 
do you think your knowledge about divine laws and 
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holiness and unholiness is so exact that, when the 
facts are as you say, you are not afraid of doing 
something unholy yourself in prosecuting your father 
tor murder ? 

EUTHYHPRO. I should be of no use, Socrates, and 
Euthyphro would be in no way different from other 
men, if I did not have exact knowledge about all 
such things. 

socraTES. Then the best thing for me, my 
admirable Euthyphro, is to become your pupil and, 
before the suit with Meletus comes on, to challenge 
him and say that | always thought it very important 
before to know about divine matters and that now, 
since he says I am doing wrong by acting carelessly 
and making innovations in matters of religion, I 
have become your pupil. And ‘“ Meletus,”’ I should 
say, “if you acknowledge that Euthyphro is wise in 
such matters, then believe that [ also hold correct 
opinions, and do not bring me to trial; and if you 
do not acknowledge that, then bring a suit against 
him, my teacher, rather than against me, and charge 
him with corrupting the old, namely, his father and 
me, which he does by teaching me and by correcting 
and punishing his father.” And if he does not do 
as 1 ask and does not release me from the indictment 
or bring it against you in my stead, I could say in 
the court the same things I said in my challenge to 
him, could I not? 

EUTHYPHRO. By Zeus, Socrates, if he should 
undertake to indict me, I fancy I should find his 
weak spot, and it would be much more a question 
about him in court than about me. 

socraTEes. And I, my dear friend, perceiving this, 
wish to become your pupil; for I know that neither 
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this fellow Meletus, nor anyone else, seems to notice 
you at all, but he has seen through ine so sharply 
and so easily that he has indicted me for impiety. 
Now in the name of Zeus, tell me what you just now 
asserted that you knew so well. What do you say is 
the nature of piety and impiety, both in relation to 
murder and to other things? Is not holiness always 
the same with itself in every action, and, on the 
other hand, is not unholiness the opposite of all 
holiness, always the same with itself and whatever 
is to be unholy possessing some one characteristic 
quality ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Certainly, Socrates. 

socRATES. Tell me then, what do you say holiness 
is, and what unholiness ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Well then, I say that holiness is 
doing what I am doing now, prosecuting the wrong- 
doer who commits murder or steals from the temples 
or does any such thing, whether he be your father 
or your mother or anyone else, and not prosecuting 
him is unholy. And, Socrates, see what a sure proof 
I offer you,--a proof I have already given to others,— 
that this is established and right and that we ought 
not to let him who acts impiously go unpunished, no 
matter who he may be. Men believe that Zeus is the 
best and most just of the gods, and they acknow- 
ledge that he put his father in bonds because he 
wickedly devoured his children, and he in turn had 
mutilated his father for similar reasons; but they are 
incensed against me because I proceed against my 
father when he has done wrong, and so they are 
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inconsistent in what they say about the gods and 
about me. 

socRATEs. Is not this, Euthyphro, the reason why 
I am being prosecuted, because when people tell 
such stories about the gods I find it hard to accept 
them? And therefore, probably, people will say I 
am wrong. Now if you, who know so much about 
such things, accept these tales, I suppose I too must 
give way. For what am I to say, who confess 
frankly that I know nothing about them? But tell 
me, in the name of Zeus, the god of friendship, do 
you really believe these things happened ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes, and still more wonderful things 
than these, Socrates, which most people do not 
know. 

socraTEs. And so you believe that there was 
really war between the gods, and fearful enmities 
and battles and other things of the sort, such as are 
told of by the poets and represented in varied designs 
by the great artists in our sacred places and especially 
on the robe which is carried up to the Acropolis at 
the great Panathenaea? for this is covered with such 
representations. Shall we agree that these things 
are true, Euthyphro? 

EUTHYPHRO. Not only these things, Socrates; but, 
as I said just now, I will, if you like, tell you many 
other things about the gods, which I am sure will 
amaze you when you hear them. 

socrATES. I dare say. But you can tell me 
those things at your leisure some other time. At 
present try to tell more clearly what I asked you 
just now. For, my friend, you did not give me 
sufficient information before, when I asked what 
holiness was, but you told me that this was holy 
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which you are now, dging, prosecuting your father 
for murder. 

EuTHYPHRO. Well, what [ said was true, Socrates. 

socraTEs. Perhaps. But, Euthyphro, you say that 
many other things are holy, do you not? 

EUTHYPHRO. Why, so they are. 

socraTES. Now call to mind that this is not what 
I asked you, to tell me one or two of the many 
holy acts, but to tell the essential aspect, by which 
all holy acts are noly; for you said that_all unholy 
acts were unholy and all holy ones holy by one 
aspect. Or don’t you remember? 

EUTHYPHRO. I remember. 

socraTeEs. Tell me then what this aspect is, that I 
may kcep my eye fixed upon it and employ it as a 
model and, if anything you or anyone else dues agrees 
with it, may say that the act is holy, and if not, that 
it is unholy. 

EuTHYPHRO. If you wish me to explain in that 
way, I will do so. 

socraATEs. I do wish it. 

EUTHYPHRO. Well then, what is dear to the gods 
is holy, and what is not dear to them is unholy. 

socraTes. Excellent, Euthyphro ; now you have 
answered as I asked you to answer. However, 
whether it is true, Iam not yet sure; but you will, 
of course, show that what you say is true. 

EUTHYPHRO. Certainly. 

socraTes. Come then, let us examine our words. 
The thing and the person that are dear to the gods 
are holy, and the thing and the person that are 
hateful to the gods are unholy; and the two are 
not the same, but the holy and the unholy are the 
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ENATTOVOS et duade otueba, éml TO pétpov éd- 
Oovres Taxv mavoaipe av ths biadhopas; 

EreréPon. “Korte ravra. 

ZOKPATH. Kat émi ye ro tardvar érOovres, 
@s ey@pat, Tepl tov Bapurépou te Kal xougortépov 
StaxpiOeipev av; 

EreréPan. IIds yap ov; 

ZOKPATHZ. Tlepl tivos bé 87 ScevexDévres Kal 
éml tiva Kpiowy ov duvdpevot ipicer Oa €x9 por ye 
dv addahoes eluev Kat opytboipela:; lows ov Tpo- 
yetpov coi eat. GAN éuod AéyovTos aKOTEL, Et 


1 The manuscripts read Aord, & Eéxpares: aie 
Schanz brackets this and the preceding line. tolle’y 
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exact opposites of each other. Is not this what we 
have said ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes, just this. 

socRATEs. And it seems to be correct ? 

EUTHYPHRO. I think so, Socrates. 

socRATES. Well then, have we said this also, that 
the gods, Euthyphro, quarrel and disagree with each 
other, and that there is enmity between them ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes, we have said that. 

socRATEs. But what things is the disagreement 
about, which causes enmity and anger? Let us look 
at it in this way. If you and I were to disagree 
about number, for instance, which of two numbers 
were the greater, would the disagreement about 
these matters make us enemies and make us angry 
with each other, or should we not quickly settle it by 
resorting to arithmetic? 

EUTHYPHRO. Of course we should. 

socraTEs. Then, too, if we were to disagree about 
the relative size of things, we should quickly put an 
end to the disagreement by measuring ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes. 

socraTEs. And we should, I suppose, come to 
terms about relative weights by weighing ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Of course. 

socraTEs. But about what would a disagreement 
be, which we could not settle and which would cause 
us to be enemies and be angry with each other? 
Perhaps you cannot give an answer offhand ; but let 
Hermann in omitting efpnra: ydp, which may have been once 


a marginal note or may have been copied by mistake from 
the next words of Euthyphro. 
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rade €ort to Te Sixatoy xal To abdikov Kal KaXov 
Kal aloypov Kai ayabov Kal Kaxov. apa ov Tadra 
b e , \ b 4 > \ ¢ \ 
€ativ, ay dievexOevtes kal ov Suvdpevot ert ixavnv 
Kptaw avtTo@v éedOeiv éyOpol addAnAots yeyvopeda, 
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Stav yiyvopueda, cal éyo cal ov Kal oi aGdrXo 
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ErerePan. “AAX éoriv aitn n diadopd, ® Yo- 
Kpares, Kal Trepl TOUTWD. 

ZNKPATHS. Ti 5€; of Deoi, & Evdudpor, ovx 
elrrep Te Stadépovrat, b1a taita SsahépowT av; 

Ererepan. I[IoAAn avayen. 
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ZOKPATHE. Kal trav Oedy apa, o yevvaie Ev- 
Oudpov, adXot GAra Sixata Kal adixa! iyodvTat 
KaTa TOV cov OYOY, Kal Kara Kal aicypa Kai 
ayaba «al naxd* ov yap av mov éatacialoy 
> 4 3 4 \ 4 / ® 4 
GNANAOLS, EL Nn TrEpL TOUTwY SLEpepoVvTO: H yap; 

ErerePan. ‘OpOas réyeus. 

ZNKPATHE. Ovdxotv dep xara nyovvrat éxa- 
ato. kal ayaba nai Sixata, radra Kal didovour, 
Ta d€ évaytia ToUTwY pLcovaL; 

Ererepan. IIdvvu ye. 
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ZQKPATHE. Tatra dé ye, @s ou dys, ob peév 
Sixaia nyobvrat, of 5é abixa rept & xal 
audisBnrovvtes otacialoval te Kal trodepovowy 
adAnAOLS. apa ovy odTH; 

ErerePan. Odro. 

> wv € a e \ 
2OKPATHE. Tadr’ dpa, ws Eoixev, piceitar vmod 
Ttav Oeav Kal direirat, nal Oeomon te xal 
OeodirH rab’ dv etn. 
Ererépan. “Eorxev. 
1 a) &8:na inserted by Hirchig, followed by Schanz, 
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me suggest it. Is it not about right and wrong, and 
noble and disgraceful, and good and bad? Are not 
these the questions about which you and I and otber 
people become enemies, when we do become enemies, 
because we differ about them and cannot reach any 
satisfactory agreement ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes, Socrates, these are the questions 
about which we should become enemies. 

socraTes. And how about the gods, Euthyphro? 
If they disagree, would they not disagree about these 
questions ? 

EuTHyPHRO. Necessarily. 

socraTEs. Then, my noble Euthvphro, according 
to what you say, some of the gods too think some 
things are right or wrong and noble or disgraceful, 
and good or bad, and others disagree ; for they would 
not quarrel with each other if they did not disagree 
about these matters. Is that the case ? 

EUTHYPHRO. You are right. 

socnaTEs. Then the gods in each group love the 
things which they consider good and right and hate 
the opposites of these things? 

EUTHYPHRO. Certainly. 

socraTEs. But you say that the same things are 
considered right by some of them and wrong by 
others ; and itis because they disagree about these 
things that they quarrel and wage war with each 
other. Is not this what you said? 

EUTHYPHRO. It is. 

socRATEs. Then, as it seems, the same things are 
hated and loved by the gods, and the same things 
would be dear and hateful to the gods. 

EUTHYPHRO. So it seems. 
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ZOKPATHE. Kai dota dpa xal avoota Ta avTa 
dv ein, & Ev@udpov, rovT@ TO Aoyo. 

Ererepan, Kuvdurever. 

9. x0KPATHS. Ovx dpa d npouny amexpiva, 
Oavpdote. ov yap TodTO ye npwrwr, 6! Tuyydvet 
Tavtov dv dotov Te Kai avociov: 6 & av Oeoduires 
7, Kal Oeopicés eotiv, ws EolKev. WoTE, ® 
Evéudpov, 6 ov viv motets Tov matépa Kordlwr, 
ovdév Oavyactory, ei tovTo Spav to pev Ad 
mpoodires troveis, TO 5€ Kpovm xai to Ovpave 
? ( N a ‘ ¢ 4 4 A \ 
éyOpov, cai To pev “Hoaiotw gidrov, tH S€ "Hoa 
éyOpov: cal ef tis GrXos TOV Bewy ErEpos eTep@ 
Siadéperar epi avtov, kai éxeivors Kata ta 
auTda. 

Ererepan. ‘AAA’ olpat, @ Lwxpates, TEepi ye 
Tovtou Tav Dewy ovdéva Erepov Erépp Svadéped Oat, 
ws ov bei Sinny Sid0var éxetvov, bs dv adixas 
TWA aTroKTELVN. 

ZNKPATH:. Ti 5é; avOpwrav, w Evdudpov, 4dn 
Twos HKxovoas audicBnTovvTos, ws Tov adixws 
amroxteivavta AAO AbiKwWS TroLOUVTA OTLODY OU 
def Sieny Sidovar; 

Ererepon. Ovdéy pév otv mavovrat Taira 
apdiaBntodvtes Kal GrroGs wal év tots Stxacrn- 
plows. adcxobvres yap WdptroAXNa, TavtTa TolovaL 
Kal Néyover hevryovtes THY Sixny. 

ZOKPATHE. "H xal oporoyotaw, @ Evdudpoyr, 
abucciv, nal oporoyodvtes Gums ov Setv hace 
apas Sidovare dienv; 

ErerePnn. Ovdapais Todo ye. 

' Schanz reads ¢ for 6. 
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socraTEs. And then the same things would be 
both holy and unholy, Euthyphro, according to this 
statement. 

EUTHYPHRO. I suppose so. 

socrarres. Then you did not answer my question, 
my friend. For I did not ask you what is at once 
holy and unholy; but, judging from your reply, 
what is dear to the gods is also hateful to the 
gods. And so, Euthyphro, it would not be 
surprising if, in punishing your father as you are 
doing, you were performing an act that is pleasing 
to Zeus, but hateful to Cronus and Uranus, and 
pleasing to Hephaestus, but hateful to Hera, and so 
forth in respect to the other gods, if any disagree 
with any other about it. 

EUTHYPHRO. But I think, Socrates, that none of 
the gods disagrees with any other about this, or holds 
that he who kills anyone wrongfully ought not to pay 
the penalty. 

socrATEs. Well, Euthyphro, to return to men, did 
you ever hear anybody arguing that he who had 
killed anyone wrongfully, or had done anything else 
whatever wrongfully, ought not to pay the penalty? 

EUTHYPHRO. Why, they are always arguing these 
points, especially in the law courts. For they do 
very many wrong things; and then there is nothing 
they will not do or say, in defending themselves, to 
avoid the penalty. 

socraTes. Yes, but do they acknowledge, Euthy- 
phro, that they have done wrong and, although they 
acknowledge it, nevertheless say that they ought not 
to pay the penalty? 

EUTHYPHRO, Qh, no, they don’t do that. 
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SOKPATHS. Ova dpa trav ye Totovcr Kal déyou- 
dt. TOUTO yap, olpat, ov ToApmMat Eyer OVO’ 
augisBytety, ws ovyi, elmep abixodat ye, dotéov 
dinnv: ard’, oipat, ov daci absxeiv. 7} yap; 

Ererepan. ‘AAnOH réyets. 

ZQKPATHE. Ovx apa éxeivo ye audiaBntovowr, 
@s ov tov adixovvta det bidovar bixnv: adn 
éxetvo iaws dugiaBnTtovat, TO Tis eoTLW Oo abte@D 
kal ti Sp@v Kal Tote. 

Ererepan. ‘AdA1OH Néyers.! 

ZQKPATHE. QOvxovv avtd ye Tadta Kai oi Geol 
menovoacty, eltep ctactavovar Trepl THY SiKalov 
Kai ddixwy, @S 0 aos AOYos, Kal of péev haciy 
adAnAOUS dbixeiv, of b€ vb hacw; Eel exeivo 
ye Snmov, @® Gavydote, ovdeis ovte Bear ovTE 
avOpwrwy ToApa eye, ws ov TH ye adtKovVTL 
dotéov dixny. 

Ererepan. Nai, tovtTo pev arnbes Aéyers, @ 
Lwxpates, TO Kepdratov. 

ZQKPATHE. AXA’ ExacTov ye oipat, @ Evdu- 
pov, Trav moaxGéevtwv audio Byntovow oa apdic- 
Bytovvtes, nat avOpwrrot Kai Deo, eirep apdic- 
Bntovaw Oeot- rpakews Tivos tépi dtadepopevor 
ot pev dixaiws hac avtny wempayOat, oi Sé 
adixws: ap’ ovy odTw; 

EreréPon. Llavu ye. 

10. zaKPATH2. “IO. viv, @ ire KvOudpor, 
bidakov xal ue, wa codwrepos yévwpat, Ti 
got Texpnplov éotiv, ws mavtes Oeol Hyodvrat 
€xeivov adixas TéOrdvat, bs dv Ontrevwv avbpo- 

1 obx pa... ’AANOH Aéyess bracketed by Schanz following 
Schenk. 
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socraTes. Then there is something they do not 
do and say. For they do not, I fancy, dare to say 
and argue that, if they have really done wrong, they 
ought not to pay the penalty ; but, I think, they say 
they have not done wrong; do they not? 

EUTHYPHRO. You are right. 

socRATEs. Then they do not argue this point, 
that the wrongdoer must not pay the penalty; but 
perhaps they argue about this, who is a wrongdoer, 
and what he did, and when. 

EUTHYPHRO. That is true. 

socRATEs. ‘hen is not the same thing true of the 
gods, if they quarrel about right and wrong, as you 
say, and some say others have done wrong, and some 
say they have not? For surely, my friend, no one, 
either of gods or men, has the face to say that 
he who does wrong ought not to pay the penalty. 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes, youare right about this, Socrates, 
in the main. 

socRATEs. But I think, Euthyphro, those who 
dispute, both men and gods, if the gods do dispute, 
dispute about each separate act. When they differ 
with one another about any act, some say it was right 
and others that it was wrong. Is it not so? 

EUTHYPHRO. Certainly. 

socRATES. Come now, my dear Euthyphro, inform 
me, that I may be made wiser, what proof you have 
that all the gods think that the man lost his life 
wrongfully, who, when he was a servant, committed 
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govos yevouevos, EvvdeBeis wire tov Sea7orou 
Tov amoQavovtos, d0ucn TerevtHcas Sa Ta 
Seopa, wpiv Tov Evvdncavta mapa tev éEnynrav 
mwept avtov mubécOat, Ti yen Toveiy, Kal wTrép 
Tov To.ovTou 6n opOas exer emreEvévar Kal éqt- 
oxnmrtecOat povov tov vioy Tm Tartpi: iv, wept 
TOUTMWY TELM Ti por cades évdci~EacBaL, ws 
TavTos padrov wavtes Geoi nyodvtar opbas 
EYeLy TAUTHY THY mpagiv' KAY [LOL (eaves éevdeiEn, 
eyxwptatov oe eri copia ovderrore TAvTOMAL. 

EY@TSPON. “AAR lows ov OXéiryov epryov catty, 
@ Ywxpares’ ees Tavy ye cadas Eyouu av 
émbdetEai oot. 

SQKPATHS. MavOavw: ort cor d0x@ Tav b- 
KacTa@v duvapabéatepos eivat: émet éxeivors ye 
evdeiEer SjAOV OTL, WS adiKa TE é€oTLY Kal ot Deol 
ATAVTES TH TOLAVTA pLaovcL. 

Ererepan. Ildvu ye capes, @ Swxpates, éav 
Tep Gkovwdt ye wou AEYOUTUS. 

1]. xoKPATHE. “AAA aKovcovTat, édv trep Ev 
Soxns Aéyev. Tode b€ gov évevonaa aya A€yovTOS, 
Kal ™pos éwauTov oKOT el O TL pamord pe 
Evéudpwy biba£ ever, @s ot Geol dmravres Tov 
TovovTov Oavarov 7; nyodvTas adixov elvat, Ti Bap 
eyo penadnca map EvOudpovos, ti ToT’ éotiv TO 
Gavov Te Kal 70 dvootov; Jeopucés pev yap TovTo 
TO Epyou, WS Eouxen, ein ay ana yap ov TOUT® 
épavy apr @piopeva TO OoLov Kal bn TO yap 

copia es év Kal Geopires eparn: dare TOUTOU 
ap inp ae, @ EvOudpov: et Bovnrer, TavTes avTo 
wyeiab wv Geol adicov nal aaytes pucovrTa. 
adr apa Todto viv érravophapeba ev TO dOyY, 
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a murder, was bound by the master of the man he 
killed, and died as a result of his bonds before the 
master who had bound him found out from the 
advisers what he ought to do with him, and that it is 
right on account of such a man for a son to proceed 
against his father and accuse him of murder. Come, 
try to show me clearly about this, that the gods 
surely believe that this conduct is right ; and if you 
show it to my satisfaction, I will glorify your wisdom 
as long as I live. 

EUTHYPHRO. But perhaps this is no small task, 
Socrates ; though I could show you quite clearly. 

socRATES. I understand; it is because you think 
I am slower to understand than the judges; since it 
is plain that you will show them that such acts are 
wrong and that all the gods hate them. 

EUTHYPHRO. Quite clearly, Socrates; that is, if 
they listen to me. 

socrATEs. They will listen, if they find that you 
are a good speaker. But this occurred to me while 
you were talking, and I said to myself: “If Euthy- 
phro should prove to me no matter how clearly that 
all the gods think such a death is wrongful, what 
have I learned from Euthyphro about the question, 
what is holiness and what is unholiness? For this 
act would, as it seems, be hateful to the gods; but 
we saw just now that holiness and its opposite are 
not defined in this way; for we saw that what is 
hateful to the gods is also dear to them; and so I 
let you off any discussion of this point, Euthyphro. 
If you like, all the gods may think it wrong and may 
hate it. But shall we now emend our definition and 
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say that whatever all the gods hate is unholy and 
whatever they all love is holy, and what some love 
and others hate is neither or both? Do you wish 
this now to be our definition of holiness and unholi- 
ness? 

EUTHYPHRO. What is to hinder, Socrates? 

socraTEs. Nothing, so far as I am concerned, 
Euthyphro, but consider your own position, whether 
by adopting this definition you will most easily 
teach me what you promised. 

EUuTHYPHRO. Well, I should say that what all the 
gods love is holy and, on the other hand, what they 
all hate is unholy. 

socRATES. Then shall we examine this again, 
Kuthyphro, to see if it is correct, or shall we let it 
go and accept our own statement, and those of others, 
agreeing that it is so, if anyone merely says that it 
is? Or ought we to inquire into the correctness of 
the statement? 

EUTHYPHRO. We ought to inquire. However, I 
think this is now correct. 

socRATEs. We shall soon know more about this, 
my friend. Just consider this question:—Is that 
which is holy loved by the gods because it is holy, 
or is it holy because it is loved by the gods? 

EUTHYPHRO. I don’t know what you mean, 
Socrates. 

socrATEs. Then I will try to speak more clearly. 
We speak of being carried and of carrying, of being 
led and of leading, of being seen and of seeing; and 
you understand—do you not?—that in all such 
expressions the two parts differ one from the other 
in meaning, and how they differ. 

EUTHYPHRO. I think I understand. 
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ZQKPATHE. Ovdxovv cal dirovpevor Ti éotiv Ka' 
ToUvTOU ETEpoY TO Pirodv; 
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socraTEs. Then, too, we conceive of a thing being 
loved and of a thing loving, and the two are different ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Of course. 

socRATEes. Now tell me, is a thing which is 
carried a carried thing because one carries it, or 
for some other reason? 

EUTHYPHRO. No, for that reason. 

socrATes. And a thing which is led is led because 
one leads it, and a thing which is seen is so because 
one sees it? 

KUTHYPHRO. Certainly. 

socrATEs. Then one does not see it because 
it is a seen thing, but, on the contrary, it is a 
seen thing because one sees it; and one does not 
lead it because it is a led thing, but it is a led thing 
because one leads it; and one does not carry it 
because it is a carried thing, but it is a carried 
thing because one carries it. Is it clear, Euthyphro, 
what I am trying to say? I am trying to say 
this, that if anything becomes or undergoes, it 
does not become because it is in a state of becoming, 
but it is in a state of becoming because it becomes, 
and it does not undergo-because it is a thing which 
undergoes, but because it undergoes it is a thing 
which undergoes ; or do you not agree to this? 

EUTHYPHRO. I agree. 

socrATEs. Is not that which is beloved a thing 
which is either becoming or undergoing something? 

EUTHYPHRO Certainly. 

socraTes. And is this case like the former ones: 
those who love it do not love it because it is a 
beloved thing, but it is a beloved thing because 
they love it? 

EUTHYPHRO. Obviously. 
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socrATEs. Now what do you say about that 
which is holy, Euthyphro? It is loved by all 
the gods, is it not, according to what you said? 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes. 

socraTEs. For this reason, because it is holy, 
or for some other reason? 

EUTHYPHRO. No, for this reason. 

socraTEs. It is loved because it is holy, not holy 
because it is loved? 

EUTHYPHRO. I think so. 

socRATEs. But that which is dear to the gods 
is dear to them and beloved by them because they 
love it. 

EUTHYPHRO. Of course. 

socraTes. Then that which is dear to the gods 
and that which is holy are not identical, but differ 
one from the other. 

EUTHYPHRO. How so, Socrates? 

sUcRATES. Because we are agreed that the holy 
is loved because it is holy and that it is not holy 
because it is loved; are we not? 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes. 

socraATEs. But we are agreed that what is dear 
to the gods is dear to them because they love it, 
that is, by reason of this love, not that they love it 
because it is dear. 

EUTHYPHRO. Very true. 

socraTEs. But if that which is dear to the gods 
and that which is holy were identical, my dear 
Euthyphro, then if the holy were loved because 
it is holy, that which is dear to the gods would 
be loved because it is dear, and if that which 
is dear to the gods is dear because it is loved, 
then that which is holy would be holy because 
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it is loved; but now you see that the opposite 
is the case, showing that the two are entirely 
different from each other. For the one becomes 
lovable from the fact that it is loved, whereas 
the other is loved because it is in itself lovable. 
And, Euthyphro, it seems that when you were 
asked what holiness is you were unwilling to 
make plain its essence, but you mentioned some- 
thing that has happened to this holiness, namely, 
that it is loved by the gods. But you did not 
tell as yet what it really is. So, if you please, 
do not hide it from me, but begin over again 
and tell me what holiness is, no matter whether 
it is loved by the gods or anything else happens 
to it; for we shall not quarrel about that. But 
tell me frankly, What is holiness, and what is 
unholiness ? 

EUTHYPHRO. But, Socrates, I do not know how to 
say what I mean. For whatever statement we 
advance, somehow or other it moves about and won’t 
stay where we put it. 

SOCRATES. Your statements, Euthyphro, are like 
works of my! ancestor Daedalus, and if I were the 
one who made or advanced them, you might laugh 
at me and say that on account of my relationship to 
him my works in words run away and won't stay 
where they are put. But now—well, the statements 
are yours ; so some other jest is demanded ; for they 
won't stay fixed, as you yourself see. 

EUTHYPHRO. I think the jest does very well as it 

1 Socrates was the son of a sculptor and was himself 
educated to be a sculptor. This is doubtless the reason for 
his reference to Daedalus as an ancestor. Daedalus was a 


half mythical personage whose statues were said to have been 
so lifelike that they moved their eyes and walked about. 
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1 rovrors is bracketed by Schanz following Stallbaum. 
2 fupmpoduph copa Seita: the manuscripts, Schanz follows 
Hermann in omitting deta: 
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is; for I am not the one who makes these statements 
move about and not stay in the same place, but you 
are the Daedalus; for they would have stayed, so 
far as I am concerned. 

socraTEs. Apparently then, my friend, I am a 
more clever artist than Daedalus, inasmuch as he 
made only his own works move, whereas I, as it 
seems, give motion to the works of others as well as 
to my own. And the most exquisite thing about 
my art is that I am clever against my will; for I 
would rather have my words stay fixed and stable 
than possess the wisdom of Daedalus and the wealth 
of Tantalus besides. But enough of this. Since 
you seem to be indolent, I will aid you myself, so 
that you may instruct me about holiness, And do 
not give it up beforehand. Just see whether 
you do not think that everything that is holy is 
right. 

EUTHYPHRO. I do. 

socRATES. But is everything that is right also 
holy? Or is all which is holy right, and not all 
which is right holy, but part of it holy and part 
something else? 

EUTHYPHRO. I can’t follow you, Socrates. 

socraTes. And yet you are as much younger than 
I as you are wiser; but, as I said, you are indolent 
on account of your wealth of wisdom. But exert 
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yourself, my friend ; for it is not hard to understand 
what I mean. What I mean is the opposite of what 
the poet! said, who wrote: “Zeus the creator, him 
who made all things, thou wilt not name; for where 
fear is, there also is reverence.’”’ Now I disagree 
with the poet. Shall 1 tell you how? 

EUTHYPHRO. By all means. 

socRaTEs. It does not seem to me true that 
where fear is, there also is reverence; for many 
who fear diseases and poverty and other such things 
seem to me to fear, but not to reverence at all these 
things which they fear. Don’t you think so, too? 

EUTHYPHRO. Certainly. 

socraTEs. But I think that where reverence is, 
there also is fear; for does not everyone who has a 
feeling of reverence and shame about any act also 
dread and fear the reputation for wickedness ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes, he does fear. 

socrRATES. Then it is not correct to say “where 
fear is, there also is reverence.’ On the contrary, 
where reverence is, there also is fear; but reverence 
is not everywhere where fear is, since, as I think, 
fear is more comprehensive than reverence; for 
reverence is a part of fear, just as the odd is a 
part of number, so that it is not true that where 
number is, there also is the odd, but that where the 
odd is, there also is number. ° Perhaps you follow 
me now? 

EUTHYPHRO. Perfectly. 

socRATes. It was something of this sort that I 
meant before, when I asked whether where the 
right is, there also is holiness, or where holiness is, 


1 Stasinus, author of the ‘‘Cypria” (Fragm. 20, ed. 
Kinkel). 
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there also is the right; but holiness is not every- 
where where the right is, for holiness is a part of 
the right. Do we agree to this, or do you dissent ? 

EUTHYPHRO. No, I agree; for I think the state- 
ment is correct. 

socraTEs. Now observe the next point. If 
holiness is a part of the right, we must, apparently, 
find out what part of the right holiness is. Now 
if you asked me about one of the things I just 
mentioned, as, for example, what part of number 
the even was, and what kind of a number it was 
I should say, “that which is not indivisible by 
two, but divisible by two” ; or don’t you agree? 

EUTHYPHRO. I agree. 

socrates. Now try in your turn to teach me 
what part of the right holiness is, that I may 
tell Meletus not to wrong me any more or bring 
suits against me for impiety, since I have now 
been duly instructed by you about what is, and 
what is not, pious and holy. 

EUTHYPHRO. This then is my opinion, Socrates, 
that the part of the right which has to do with 
attention to the gods constitutes picty and holiness, 
and that the remaining part of the right is that 
which has to do with the service of men. 

socraTes. I think you are correct, EKuthyphro ; 
but there is one little point about which [ still 
want information, for 1 do not yet understand 
what you mean by “attention.” I don’t suppose 
you mean the same kind of attention to the gods 
which is paid to other things. We say, for example, 
that not everyone knows how to attend to horses, 
but only he who is skilled in horsemanship, do 
we not? 
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EUTHYPHRO. Certainly. 

socraTEs. Then horsemanship is the art of at- 
tending to horses ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes. 

socraTes. And not everyone knows how to 
attend to dogs, but only the huntsman ? 

EUTHYPHRO. That is so. 

socraATEs. ‘Then the huntsman’s art is the art of 
attending to dogs ? 

EUTHYPHRO, Yes. 

socraTEs. And the oxherd’s art is that of 
attending to oxen? 

EUTHY PHRO. Certainly. 

socraTes. And holiness and piety is the art of 
attending to the gods? Is that what you mean, 
Euthyphro ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes. 

socraTes. Now does attention always aim to 
accomplish the same end? I mean something like 
this: It aims at some good or benefit to the 
one to whom it 1s given, as you sce that horses, 
when attended to by the horseman’s art are bene- 
fited and made better ; or don’t you think so? 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes, I do. 

socraTes. And dogs are benefited by the hunts- 
man’s art and oxen by the oxherd’s and everything 
else in the same way? Or do you think care and 
attention are ever meant for the injury of that 
which is cared for? 

EUTHYPHRO. No, by Zeus, I do not. 

socRATEs. But for its benefit ’ 

EUTHYPHRO. Of course. 

socraTEs. Then holiness, since it is the art of 
attending to the gods, is a benefit to the gods, and 
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makes them better? And you would agree that 
when you do a holy or pious act you are making 
one of the gods better? 

EUTHYPHRO. No, by Zeus, not I. 

socraATes. Nor do I, Euthyphro, think that is 
what you meant. Far from it. But I asked what 
you meant by “attention to the gods” just because 
I did not think you meant anything like that. 

EUTHYPHRO. You are right, Socrates ; that is not 
what I mean. 

socraTEs. Well, what kind of attention to the 
gods is holiness ? 

EUTHYPHRO. The kind, Socrates, that servants 
pay to their masters. 

socraTes. I understand. It is, you mean, a kind 
of service to the gods? 

EUTHYPHRO. Exactly. 

socRaTEs. Now can you tell me what result 
the art that serves the physician serves to produce ? 
Is it not health? 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes. 

socraTEs. Well then; what is it which the 
art that serves shipbuilders serves to produce ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Evidently, Socrates, a ship. 

socratTes. And that which serves housebuilders 
serves to build a house? 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes. 

socraTes. ‘Then tell me, my friend ; what would 
the art which serves the gods serve to accomplish ? 
For it is evident that you know, since you say you 
know more than any other man about matters which 
have to do with the gods. 

EUTHYPHRO. And what I say is true, Socrates. 

socrates. Then, in the name of Zeus, tell me, 
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what is that glorious result which the gods accom- 
plish by using us as servants? 

EUTHYPHRO. They accomplish many fine results, 
Socrates. 

socraTres. Yes, and so do generals, my friend ; 
but nevertheless, you could easily tell the chief of 
them, namely, that they bring about victory in war. 
Is that not the case? 

EUTHYPHRO. Of course. 

socraTes. And farmers also, I think, accomplish 
many fine results ; but still the chief result of their 
work’is food from the land ? 

EUTHYPHRO, Certainly. 

socraTes. But how about the many fine results 
the gods accomplish? What is the clef result of 
their work ? 

EUTHYPHRO. I told you a while ago, Socrates, 
that it is a long task to learn accurately all about 
these things. However, I say simply that when one 
knows how to say and do what is gratifying to the 
gods, in praying and sacrificing, that is holiness, and 
such things bring salvation to individual families and 
to states ; ‘and the opposite of what is gratifying to the 
gods is impious, and that overturns and destroys 
everything. 

socRaATes. You might, if you wished, Kuthyphro 
have answered much more briefly the chief part of 
my question. But it is plain that you do not care to 
instruct me. For now, when you were close upon it 
you turned aside; and if you had answered it, I 
should already have obtained from you all the 
instruction I need about holiness. But, as things 
are, the questioner must follow the one questioned 
wherever he leads. What do you say the holy, or 
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holiness, is? Do you not sa 
science of sacrificing and pray 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes. 

socraTes. And sacrificing is making gifts to the 
gods and praying is asking from them ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Exactly, Socrates. 

socrATEs. Then holiness, according to this defini- 
tion, would be a science of giving and asking. 

EUTHYPHRO. You understand perfectly what I 
said, Socrates. 

socraTes. Yes, my friend, for [ am eager for your 
wisdom, and give my mind to it, so that nothing you 
say Shall fall to the ground. But tell me, what is 
this service of the gods? Do you say that it 
consists in asking from them and giving to them ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes. 

socRATEs. Would not the mght way of asking 
be to ask of them what we need from them? 

EUTHYPHRO. What else? 

socraTEs. And the right way of giving, to present 
them with what they need from us? For it would 
not be scientific giving to give anyone what he does 
not need. 

EUTHYPHRO. You are right, Socrates. 

socRATES. Then holiness would be an art of barter 
between gods and men? 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes, of barter, if you like to call 
it so. 

socraTEs. 1 don’t like to call it so, if it is not true. 
But tell me, what advantage accrues to the gods from 
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the gifts they get from us? For everybody knows 
what they give, since we have nothing good which 
they do not give. But what advantage do they 
derive from what they get from us? Or have we so 
much the better of them in our bartering that we 
get all good things from them and they nothing from 
us ? 

EuTHYRHRO. Why you don't suppose, Socrates, 
that the gods gain any advantage from what they 
get from us, do you? 

socrates. Well then, what would those gifts of 
ours to the gods be? 

EUTHYPHRO. What else than honour and _ praise, 
and, as I said before, gratitude ? 

socraTes. Then, Euthyphro, holiness is grateful 
to the gods, but not advantageous or precious to the 
gods? 

EUTHYPHRO. I think it is precious, above all things. 

socRATES. Then again, it seems, holiness is that 
which is precious to the gods. 

EUTHYPHRO, Certainly. 

socraTEs. Then will you be surprised, since you 
say this, if your words do not remain fixed but walk 
about, and will you accuse ine of bemg the Daedalus 
who makes them walk, when you are “yourself much 
more skilful than Daedalus and make them go round 
in a circle? Ordo you not see that our definition 
has come round to the point from which it started? 
For you remember, I suppose, that a while ago we 
found that holiness and what is dear to the gods 
were not the same, but different from each other ; 
or do you not remember ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes, I remember. 

socraTes. Then don't you see that now you say 
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that what is precious to the gods is holy? And is 
not this what is dear to the gods? 

EUTHYPHRO. Certainly. 

socraTEs. Then either our agreement a while ago 
was wrong, or if that was right, we are wrong now. 

EUTHYPHRO. So it seems. 

socRATES. Then we must begin again at the be- 
ginning and ask what holiness is. Since I shall not 
willingly give up until I learn. And do not scorn me, 
but by all means apply your mind now to the utmost 
and tell me the truth; for you know, if any one 
does, and like Proteus, you must be held until you 
speak. For if you had not clear knowledge of 
holiness and unholiness, you would surely not have 
undertaken to prosecute your aged father for murder 
for the sake of a servant. You would have been 
afraid to risk the anger of the gods, in case your 
conduct should be wrong, and would have been 
ashamed in the sight of men. But now I am sure 
you think you know what is holy and what is not. 
So tell me, most excellent Euthyphro, and do not 
conceal your thought. 

EUTHYPHRO. Some other time, Socrates. Now I 
am in a hurry and it is time for me to go. 

socRATES. Oh my friend, what are you doing? 
You go away and leave me cast down from the 
high hope I had that I should learn from you what 
is holy, and what is not, and should get rid of 
Meletus’s indictment by showing him that I have 
been made wise by Euthyphro about divine matters 
and am no longer through ignorance acting carelessly 
and making innovations in respect to them, and that 
I shall live a better life henceforth. 
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In the spring of 399 B.c., when Socrates was 
seventy years old, he was accused of impiety and of 
corrupting the youth. The chief accuser was 
Meletus, who was seconded by Anytus and Lyco. 
In the Euthyphro Meletus is spoken of as an insig- 
nificant youth, and in the Apology he is said to have 
been incensed by Socrates’ criticism of the poets. 
Nothing further is known of him, though he may be 
identical with the Meletus mentioned in the Frogs 
(1302) of Aristophanes as a poet of Skolia. The 
statement of Diodorus Siculus (XIV, 37), that the 
Athenians, overcome by repentance for their injustice 
to Socrates, put Meletus and Anytus to death, de- 
serves no credence. Anytus, who is one of the 
characters in the Meno, was a man of substance, who 
had served as general of the Athenian armies and 
had recently been active in expelling the Thirty 
Tyrants. He was a bitter enemy of all the sophists, 
and, according to the author of the Apology attributed 
to Xenophon, he had been irritated by Socrates’ 
criticism of his conduct in employing his son in his 
tannery, when the young man was fitted for higher 
things. Lyco was charged by the comic poet Eupolis 
with being of foreign descent, and the comic poet 
Cratinus refers to his poverty and effeminacy, though 
Aristophanes (Wasps, 1301) mentions him among 
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aristocrats. He seems to have been a person of no 
great importance. 

Cases involving religion came under the jurisdic- 
tion of the King Archon, to whom Meletus submitted 
his indictment of Socrates (see the beginning of the 
Euthyphro), and such cases, like others, were tried 
before the heliastic court, which consisted altogether 
of six thousand citizens chosen by lot, six hundred 
from each of the ten tribes. The court did not 
however, usually sit as a whole, but was divided, so 
that cases were tried before smaller bodies, consisting 
generally of five hundred jurymen or judges, though 
sometimes the number was less, as four hundred or 
two hundred, and sometimes more, as one thousand. 
One additional judge was added to these even 
numbers to avoid a tie. Socrates was tried before a 
court of 501 (Apology, 36a). If the accuser did ,not 
receive a fifth part of the votes cast in a case of this 
kind, he was subject to a fine of 1000 drachmae 
(about £35 or $175). No penalty was prescribed by 
law for the offence with which Socrates was charged. 
After Socrates was found guilty the penalty still 
remained to be determined. The rule was that the 
accused, after conviction, should propose a counter 
penalty, the court being obliged to choose one of the 
two penalties proposed (Apology, 36 B-38 B); 
compromise was permitted. 

The question has frequently been asked, whether 
the Apology is substantially the speech made by 
Socrates before the court or a product of Plato’s 
imagination. In all probability it is essentially the 
speech delivered by Socrates, though it may well be 
that the actual speech was less finished and_ less 
charming than that which Plato has reported. The 
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legal procedure is strictly followed, and the manner 
of speech is that which was, as we know from Plato 
and also from Xenophon, usual with Socrates. There 
is nothing inconsistent with what we know of Socrates, 
and no peculiarly Platonic doctrine is suggested. 
The purpose of the dialogue, or rather, of the speech, 
for it is hardly a dialogue, is to present Socrates in a 
true and favourable light to posterity, and that end 
could hardly be gained by publishing a fiction as the 
speech which many Athenians must have remembered 
at the time of publication, which was, in all proba- 
bility, not long after the trial. 

In form the Apology, if we disregard the two 
short addresses after the conviction and the condemn- 
ation, follows the rules in vogue for public speeches. 
A brief introduction is followed by the narrative and 
argument, after which the speech closes with a 
brief appeal to the judges and to God (36 pb). It 
conforms to Plato’s own rule (Phaedrus 264), that 
every discourse should, like a living being, have its 
middle parts and its members, all in proper agree- 
ment with each other and with the whole, which is, 
after all, the rule of common sense, followed for the 
most part even by those teachers of rhetoric whose 
elaborate subdivisions and high-sounding nomen- 
clature Plato ridicules in the Phaedrus (266 E-267 pb). 
The two shorter addresses after the case had been 
decided against Socrates cannot be expected to stand 
as independent and complete speeches; they are, 
and must be, treated as supplementary and sub- 
ordinate to the speech delivered before the first 
adverse vote. Yet they are symmetrically arranged 
and their topics are skilfully presented. A perora- 
tion would hardly be appropriate before the last of 
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these and the last itself needs no formal introduc- 
tion; it serves as a fitting conclusion for the entire 
discourse. As such it isa brilliant example of oratori- 
cal composition. 

The high moral character and genuine religious 
faith of Socrates are made abundantly clear through- 
out this whole discourse. It would seem almost 
incredible that the:Athenian court voted for his con- 
demnation, if we did not know the fact. His condemn- 
ation is to be explained by the general hostility to 
the sophists. Socrates was, to be sure, not a sophist, 
though Aristophanes in the Clouds selects him as the 
representative of that profession to be ridiculed. He 
did not teach for pay and did not promise any definite 
result from his instruction. He did not investigate 
natural phenomena or claim to ensure the political or 
financial success of his hearers; his aim was to show 
the way to righteousness, to the perfection of the 
individual soul. This scems harmless enough, but 
Socrates endeavoured to lead men to righteousness by 
making them think, and thinking, especially on 
matters of religion, is not welcomed by the slothful 
or the conservative. The mere fact that he was a 
leader of thought caused Socrates to be confounded 
with the sophists who were also leaders of thought, 
and were, chiefly, perhaps, for that reason, regarded 
with suspicion and hostility. Moreover, Socrates 
claimed to possess a datmonion, or spiritual monitor, 
which guided his actions. He did not, so far as we 
know, attribute a distinct personality to this inner 
voice, but his belief in it caused him to be accused of 
introducing “ new spiritual beings” or divinities and 
of disbelieving in the gods of the state, although he 
was apparently punctilious in religious observances. 
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His method had also, without doubt, aroused many 
personal antagonisms (Apology 21 c-23 4). Probably 
Meletus and the judges who voted for the condemn- 
ation of Socrates believed that they were acting in 
the interest of religion and piety, though their 
verdict has not been approved by later generations. 

Editions of the Apology are very numerous. One 
of the best is that of Cron (Apology and Crito), upon 
which the excellent edition of Dyer is based (revised, 
1908, by Seymour). Another good edition is that 
of J. Adam. 
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How you, men of Athens, have been affected 
by my accusers, I do not know; but I, for my part, 
almost forgot my own identity, so persuasively did 
they talk ; and yet there is hardly a word of truth. in 
what they have said. But I was most amazed by one 
of the many lies that they told—when they said that 
you must be on your guard not to be deceived by 
me, because I was a clever speaker. For I thought 
it the most shameless part of their conduct that 
they are not ashamed because they will immediately 
be convicted by me of falsehood by the evidence of 
fact, when I show myself to be not in the least 
a clever speaker, unless indeed they call him a clever 
speaker who speaks the truth ; for if this is what they 
mean, | would agree that I am an orator—not after 
their fashion. Now they, as I say, have said little or 
nothing true ; but you shall hear from me nothing 
but the truth. Not, however, men of Athens, 
speeches finely tricked out with words and phrases, 
as theirs are, nor carefully arranged, but you will 
hear things said at random with the words that 
happen to occur to me. For I trust that what I say 
is just; and let none of you expect anything else. 
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For surely it would not be fitting for one of my age 
to come before you like a youngster making up 
speeches. And, men of Athens, I urgently beg and 
beseech you if you hear me making my defence with 
the same words with which I have been accustomed 
to speak both in the market place at the bankers’ 
tables, where many of you have heard me, and else- 
where, not to be surprised or to make a disturbance 
on this account. For the fact is that this is the first 
time I have come before the court, although I am 
seventy years old; I am therefore an utter foreigner 
to the manner of speech here. Hence, just as you 
would, of course, if I were really a foreigner, pardon 
me if I spoke in that dialect and that manner 
in which I had been brought up, so now I make this 
request of you, a fair one, as it seems to me, that 
you disregard the manner of my speech—for perhaps 
it might be worse and perhaps better—and observe 
and pay attention merely to this, whether what I say 
is Just or not; for that is the virtue of a judge, and 
an orator’s virtue is to speak the truth. 

First then it is right for me to defend myself 
against the first false accusations brought against me, 
and the first accusers, and then against the later 
accusations and the later accusers. For many 
accusers have risen up against me before you, who 
have been speaking for a long time, many years 
already, and saying nothing true; and I fear them 
more than Anytus and the rest, though these also 
are dangerous ; but those others are more dangerous, 
gentlemen, who gained your belief, since they got 
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1 After éuot the MSS. read paddev ‘‘ more” or ‘‘ rather.” 
Schanz reads wardy—, ‘‘by—,” Hermann brackets paddvuv 
and also oddev dAndés, Wohlrab omits paador. 
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hold of most of you in childhood, and accused me 
without any truth, saying, ‘There is a certain Socrates, 
a wise man, a ponderer over the things in the air 
and one who has investigated the things beneath the 
earth and who makes the weaker argument the 
stronger.” These, men of Athens, who have spread 
abroad this report, are my dangerous enemies. For 
those who hear them think that men who investigate 
these matters do not even believe in gods. Besides, 
these accusers are many and have been making their 
accusations already for a long time, and moreover 
they spoke to you at an age at which you would 
believe them most readily (some of you in youth, 
most of you in childhood), and the case they 
prosecuted went utterly by default, since nobody 
appeared in defence. But the most unreasonable 
thing of allis this, that it is not even possible to 
know and speak their names, except when one of 
them happens to be a writer of comedies. And all 
those who persuaded you by means of envy and 
slander—and some also persuaded others because 
they had been themselves persuaded—all these are 
most difficult to cope with; for it is not even possible 
to call any of them up here and cross-question him, 
but Iam compelled in making my defence to fight, 
as it were, absolutely with shadows and to cross- 
question when nobody answers. Be kind enough, 
then, to bear in mind, as I say, that there are two 
classes of my accusers -- one those who have just 
brought their accusation, the other those who, as I 
was Just saying, brought it long ago, and consider 
that I must defend myself first against the latter ; for 
you heard them making their charges first and with 
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1 Schanz brackets wh wos. . . pvyorus. 
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much greater force than these who made them later. 
Well, then, I must make a defence, men of Athens, 
and must try in so short a time to remove from you 
this prejudice which you have been for so long a 
time acquiring. Now I wish that this might turn 
out so, if it is better for you and for me, and that 
I might succeed with my defence ; but I think it is 
dificult, and I am not at all deceived about its 
nature. But nevertheless, let this be as is pleasing 
to God, the law must be obeyed and I must make 
a defence. 

Now let us take up from the beginning the 
question, what the accusation is from which the false 
prejudice against me has arisen, in which Melctus 
trusted when he brought this suit against me. What 
did those who aroused the prejudice say to arouse 
it? I must, as it were, read their sworn statement 
as if they were plaintiffs: “Socrates 1s a criminal 
and a busybody, investigating the things beneath 
the earth and in the heavens and making the 
weaker argument stronger and teaching others these 
same things.” Something of that sort it is. For you 
yourselves saw these things in Aristophanes’ comedy, 
a Socrates being carried about there, proclaiming 
that he was treading on air and uttering a vast 
deal of other nonsense, about which I know nothing, 
either much or little. And I say this, not to cast 
dishonour upon such knowledge, if anyone is wise 
about such matters (may I never have to defend 
myself against Meletus on so great a charge as 
that !),—but I, men of Athens, have nothing to do 
with these things. And I offer as witnesses most 
of yourselves, and I ask you to inform one another 
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1 Schanz brackets éorw. 7 Schanz brackets ofés 7’ éor)y. 
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and to tell, all those of you who ever heard me con- 
versing—and there are many such among you—now 
tell, if anyone ever heard me talking much or little 
about such matters. And from this you will perceive 
that such are also the other things that the multitude 
say about me. 

But in fact none of these things are true, and if 
you have heard from anyone that I undertake to 
teach people and that I make money by it, that is not 
true either. Although this also seems to me to be a 
fine thing, if one might be able to teach people, as 
Gorgias of Leontini and Prodicus of Ceos and 
Hippias of Elis are. For each of these men, gen- 
tlemen, is able to go into any one of the cities and 
persuade the young men, who can associate for 
nothing with whomsoever they wish among their 
own fellow citizens, to give up the association with 
those men and to associate with them and pay them 
money and be grateful besides. 

And there is also another wise man here, a 
Parian, who I learned was in town; for I happened 
to meet a man who has spent more on sophists than 
all the rest, Callias, the son of Hipponicus ; so I asked 
him—for he has two sons—“ Callias,” said I, “if 
your two sons had happened to be two colts or two 
calves, we should be able to get and hire for them an 
overseer who would make them excellent in the kind 
of excellence proper to them; and he would be a 
horse-trainer or a husbandman; but now, since they 
are two human beings, whom have you in mind to 
get as overseer? Who has knowledge of that kind 
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1 Schanz brackets ef ph ts . . « ®OAAol. 
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of excellence, that of a man and a citizen? For | 
think you have looked into the matter, because you 
have the sons. Is there anyone,” said I, ‘or not? ”’ 
“ Certainly,” said he. “Who,” said I, “and where 
from, and what is his pnce for his teaching ?”’ 
“Evenus,”’ he said, “Socrates, from Paros, five 
minae.” And I called Evenus blessed, if he really 
had this art and taught so reasonably. I myself 
should be vain and put on airs, if I understood these 
things; but I do not understand them, men of 
Athens. 

Now perhaps someone might rejoin: “But, 
Socrates, what is the trouble about you? Whence 
have these prejudices against you arisen? For 
certainly this great report and talk has not arisen 
while you were doing nothing more out of the way 
than .the rest, unless you were doing something 
other than most people ; so tell us what it is, that 
we may not act unadvisedly in your case.” The 
man who says this seems to me to be right, and 
I will try to show you what it is that has brought 
about my reputation and aroused the prejudice 
against me. So listen. And perhaps I shall seem 
to some of you to be joking; be assured, however, I 
shall speak perfect truth to you. 

The fact is, men of Athens, that I have acquired 
this reputation on account of nothing else than a 
sort of wisdom. What kind of wisdom is this? 
Just that which is perhaps human wisdom. For 
perhaps I really am wise in this wisdom; and these 
men, perhaps, of whom I was just speaking, might 
be wise in some wisdom greater than human, or I 
don't know what to say; for I do not understand it, 
and whoever says I do, is lying and speaking to 
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arouse prejudice against me. And, men of Athens, 
do not interrupt me with noise, even if I seem to you 
to be boasting; for the word which I speak is not 
mine, but the speaker to whom I shall refer it is a 
person of weight. For of my wisdom—if it is wisdom 
at all—and of its nature, I will offer you the god of 
Delphi as a witness. You know Chaerephon, I fancy. 
He was my comrade from a youth and the comrade of 
your democratic party, and shared in the recent exile 
and came back with you. And you know the kind 
sof man Chaerephon was, how impetuous in whatever 
he undertook. Well, once he went to Delphi and 
made so bold as to ask the oracle this question ; and, 
gentlemen, don’t make a disturbance at what I say ; 
for he asked if there were anyone wiser than I. 
Now the Pythia replied that there was no one wiser. 
And about these things his brother here will bear 
you witness, since Chaerephon is dead. 

But see why I say these things; for I am going 
to tell you whence the prejudice against me has 
arisen. For when I heard this, I thought to my- 
self: “What in the world does the god mean, and 
what riddle is he propounding? For I am conscious 
that I am not wise either much or little. What 
then does he mean by declaring that I am the 
wisest? He certainly cannot be lying, for that is 
not possible for him.’’ And for a long time I was 
at a loss as to what he meant; then with great 
reluctance I proceeded to investigate him somewhat 
as follows. 

I went to one of those who had a reputation for 
wisdom, thinking that there, if anywhere, I should 
prove the utterance wrong and should show the 
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oracle “This man is wiser than I, but you said I was 
wisest.” So examining this man—for I need not 
call him by name, but it was one of the public men 
with regard to whom I had this kind of experience, 
men of Athens—and conversing with him, this man 
seemed to me to seem to be wise to many other 
people and especially to himself, but not to be so; 
and then I tried to show him that he thought he 
was wise, but was not. Asa result, I became hate- 
ful to him and to many of those present; and so, 
as I went away, I thought to myself, “I am wiser 
than this man; for neither of us really knows 
anything fine and good, but this man thinks he 
knows something when he does not, whereas I, as I 
do not know anything, do not think I do either. I 
seem, then, in just this little thing to be wiser than 
this man at any rate, that what I do not know I do 
not think I know either.” From him I went to 
another of those who were reputed to be wiser than 
he, and these same things seemed to me to be true ; 
and there I became hateful both to him and to many 
others. 

After this then I went on from one to another, 
perceiving that I was hated, and grieving and fear- 
ing, but nevertheless I thought I must consider 
the god’s business of the highest importance. So 
I had to go, investigating the meaning of the 
oracle, to all those who were reputed to know 
anything. And by the Dog, men of Athens—for I 
must speak the truth to you—this, I do declare, 
was my experience :“those who had the most repu- 
tation seemed to me to be almost the most deficient, 
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1 Schanz, following Stephanus, inserts uh after tra. 
2 Schanz inserts abrav after r@ aitg. 
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as I investigated at the god’s behest, and others who 
were of less repute seemed to be superior men in 
the matter of being sensiblé~ So I must relate to 
you my wandering as I performed my Herculean 
labours, so to speak, in order that the oracle might 
be proved to be irrefutable. For after the public 
men I went to the poets, those of tragedies, and 
those of dithyrambs, and the rest, thinking that 
there I should prove by actual test that I was less 
learned than they. %o, taking up the poems of 
theirs that seemed to me to have been most carefully 
elaborated by them, I asked them what they meant, 
that I might at the same time learn something from 
them. Now I] am ashamed to tell you the truth, gentle- 
men ; but still it must be told. For there was hardly a 
man present, one might say, who would not speak 
better than they about the poems they themselves had 
composed. So again in the case of the poets also I 
presently recognised this, that what they composed 
they composed not by wisdom, but by nature and 
because they were inspired, like the prophets and 
givers of oracles; for these also say many fine things, 
but know none of the things they say; it was evident 
to me that the poets too had experienced something 
of this same sort. And at the same time I perceived 
that they, on account of their poetry, thought that 
they were the wisest of men in other things as well, 
in which they were not.~ So I went away from them 
also thinking that I was superior to them in the 
same thing in which I excelled the public men. 
Finally then I went to the hand-workers. For I 
was conscious that I knew practically nothing, but 
I knew I should find that they knew many fine 
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things. And in this I was not deceived; they did 
know what I did not, and in this way they were wiser 
than I. But, men of Athens, the good artisans also 
seemed to me to have the same failing as the poets ; 
because of practising his art well, each one thought 
he was very wise in the other most important mat- 
ters, and this folly of theirs obscured that wisdom, so 
that I asked myself in behalf of the oracle whether I 
should prefer to be as I am, neither wise in their 
wisdom nor foolish in their folly, or to be in both 
respects as they are. I replied then to myself and 
to the oracle that it was better for me to be as 
I am. 

Now from this investigation, men of Athens, many 
eumities have arisen against me, and such as are 
most harsh and grievous, so that many prejudices 
have resulted from them and I am called a wise man. 
For on each occasion those who are present think I 
am wise in the matters in which I confute someone 
else; but the fact is, gentlemen, it is likely that the 
god is really wise and by his oracle means this: 
“Human wisdom is of little or no value.” And it 
appears that he does not really say this of Socrates, 
but merely uses my name, and makes me an example, 
as if he were to say: “This one of you, O human 
beings, is wisest, who, like Socrates, recognises that 
he is in truth of no account in respect to wisdom.” 

Therefore I am still even now going about and 
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searching and investigating at the god’s behest 
anyone, whether citizen or foreigner, who I think 
is wise; and when he does not seem so to me, I 
give aid to the god and show that he is not wise. 
And by reason of this occupation I have no 
leisure to attend to any of the affairs of the state 
worth mentioning, or of my own, but am in vast 
poverty on account of my service to the god. 

And in addition to these things, the young 
men who have the most leisure, the sons of the 
richest men, accompany me of their own accord, find 
pleasure in hearing people being examined, and 
often imitate me themselves, and then they under- 
take to examine others ; and then, I fancy, they find 
a great plenty of people who think they know some- 
thing, but know little or nothing. Asa result, there- 
fore, those who are examined by them are angry 
with me, instead of being angry with themselves, 
and say that “ Socrates is a most abominable person 
and is corrupting the youth.” 

And when anyone asks them “by doing or teach- 
ing what?” they have nothing to say, but they do 
not know, and that they may not seem to be at a 
loss, they say these things that are handy to say 
against all the philosophers, “the things in the air 
and the things beneath the earth” and “not to 
believe in the gods” and “to make the weaker 
argument the stronger.” For they would not, I 
fancy, care to say the truth, that it is being made 
very clear that they pretend to know, but know 
nothing. Since, then, they are jealous of their honour 
and energetic and numerous and speak concertedly 
and persuasively about me, they have filled your ears 
both long ago and now with vehement slanders. 
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From among them Meletus attacked me, and Anytus 
and. Lycon, Meletus angered on account of the poets, 
and Anytus on account of the artisans and the public 
men, and Lycon on account of the orators; so that, 
as I said in the beginning, I should be surprised if | 
were able to remove this prejudice from you in so 
short a time when it has grown so great. There you 
have the truth, men of Athens, and I speak without 
hiding anything from you, great or small or prevari- 
cating. And yet I know pretty well that lam making 
myself hated by just that conduct; which is also a 
proof that I am speaking the truth and that this is 
the prejudice against me and these are its causes. 
And whether you investigate this now or hereafter, 
you will find that it is so. 

Now so far as the accusations are concerned 
which my first accusers made against me, this is a 
sufficient defence before you; but against Meletus, 
the good and patriotic, as he says, and the later ones, 
I will try to defend myself next. So once more, as 
if these were another set of accusers, let us take up 
in turn their sworn statement. It is about as follows : 
it states that Socrates is a wrongdoer because he cor- 
rupts the youth and does not believe in the gods the 
state believes in, but in other new spiritual beings. 

Such is the accusation. But let us examine each 
point of this accusation. He says I am a wrong- 
doer because I corrupt the youth. But I, men of 
Athens, say Meletus is a wrongdoer, because he jokes 
in earnest, lightly involving people in a lawsuit, 
pretending to be zealous and concerned about things 
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for which he never cared at all. And that this is so 
I will try to make plain to you also. 

Come here, Meletus, tell me: don’t you consider 
it of great importance that the youth be as good as 
possible? “Ido.” Come now, tell these gentlemen 
who makes them better? For it is evident that you 
know, since you care about it. For you have found 
the one who corrupts them, as you say, and you bring 
me before these gentlemen and accuse me; and 
now, come, tell who makes them better and inform 
them who he is. Do you see, Meletus, that you are 
sitent and cannot tell? And yet does it not seem to 
you disgraceful and a sufficient proof of what I say, 
that you have never cared about it? But tell, my 
good man, who makes them better? “The laws.” 
But that is not what I ask, most excellent one, but 
what man, who knows in the first place just this very 
thing, the laws. ‘These men, Socrates, the judges.”’ 
What are you saying, Meletus? Are these gentlemen 
able to instruct the youth, and do they make them 
better? “Certainly.” All, or some of them and others 
not? “All.’’ Well said, by Hera, and this is a great 
plenty of helpers you speak of. But how about 
this? Do these listeners make them better, or not? 
“These also.”” And how about the senators? “The 
senators also.” But, Meletus, those in the assembly, 
the assembly-men, don’t corrupt the youth, do they? 
or dothey also all make them better? “They also.” 
All the Athenians, then, as it seems, make them 
excellent, except myself, and I alone corrupt them. 
Is this what you mean? “ Very decidedly, that is 
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what I mean.’” You have condemned me to great 
unhappiness! But answer me; does it seem to you 
to be so in the case of horses, that those who make 
them better are all mankind, and he who injures 
them some one person? Or, quite the opposite of 
this, that he who is able to make them better is some 
one person, or very few, the horse-trainers, whereas 
most people, if they have to do with and use horses, 
injure them? Is it not so, Meletus, both in the case 
of horses and in that of al] other animals? Certainly 
it is, whether you and Anytus deny it or agree; for 
it would be a great state of blessedness in the case of 
the youth if one alone corrupts them, and the others 
do them good. But, Meletus, you show clearly enough 
that you never thought about the youth, and you 
exhibit plainly your own carelessness, that you have 
not cared at all for the things about which you hale 
me into court. 

But besides, tell us, for heaven’s sake, Meletus, is 
it better to live among good citizens, or bad? My 
friend, answer ; for 1 am not asking anything hard. 
Do not the bad do some evil to those who are with 
them at any time and the good some good? 
“Certainly.” Is there then anyone who prefers to 
be injured by his associates rather than benefited ? 
Answer, my good man; for the law orders you to 
answer. Is there anyone who prefers to be injured? 
“ Of course not.” Come then, do you hale me in 
here on the ground that I am corrupting the youth 
and making them worse voluntarily or involun- 
tarily? Voluntarily I say.” What then, Meletus? 
Are you at your age so much wiser than I at my age, 
that you have recognized that the evil always do 
some evil to those nearest them, and the good some 
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good ; whereas I have reached such a depth of ignor- 
ance that I do not even know this, that if I make 
anyone of my associates bad I amin danger of getting 
some harm from him, so that I do this great evil 
voluntarily, as you say? I don’t believe this, Meletus, 
nor do I think anyone else in the world does! but 
either I do not corrupt them, or if I corrupt them, 
I do it involuntarily, so that you are lying in both 
events. But if I corrupt them involuntarily, for such 
involuntary errors the law is not to hale people into 
court, but to take them and instruct and admonish 
them in private. For it is clear that if I am told about 
it, I shall stop doing that which I do involuntarily. 
But you avoided associating with me and instructing 
me, and were unwilling to do so, but you hale me in 
here, where it is the law to hale in those who need 
punishment, not instruction. 

But enough of this, for, men of Athens, this is 
clear, as I said, that Meletus never cared much 
or little for these things. But nevertheless, tell us, 
how do you say, Meletus, that I corrupt the youth? 
Or is it evident, according to the indictinent you 
brought, that it is by teaching them not to believe 
in the gods the state believes in, but in other new 
spiritual beings? Do you not say that it is by teach- 
ing this that I corrupt them? “ Very decidedly that 
is what I say.” Then, Meletus, for the sake of these 
very gods about whom our speech now is, speak still 
more clearly both to me and to these gentlemen. 
For I am unable to understand whether you say that 
I teach that there are some gods, and myself then 
believe that there are some gods, and am not alto- 
gether godless and am not a wrongdoer in that way, 
that these, however, are not the gods whom the 
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1 Schanz brackets ’Avataydpov. 7 Schanz brackets dona. 
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state believes in, but others, and this is what you 
accuse me for, that I believe in others; or you say 
that I do not myself believe in gods at all and that I 
teach this unbelief to other people. “That is what 
I say, that you do not believe in gods at all.” You 
amaze me, Meletus! Why do you say this? Do I 
not even believe that the sun or yet the moon are 
gods, as the rest of mankind do? “No, by Zeus, 
judges, since he says that the sun is a stone and the 
moon earth.” Do you think you are accusing 
Anaxagoras, my dear Meletus, and do you so despise 
these gentlemen and think they are so unversed in 
letters as not to know, that the books of Anaxagoras 
the Clazomenian are full of such utterances? And 
forsooth the youth learn these doctrines from me, 
which they can buy sometimes (if the price is high) 
for a drachma in the orchestra and laugh at Socrates, 
if he pretends they are his own, especially when they 
are so absurd! But for heaven’s sake, do you think 
this of me, that I do not believe there is any god? 
“No, by Zeus, you don’t, not in the least.” You 
cannot be believed, Meletus, not even, as it seems to 
me, by yourself. For this man appears to me, 
men of Athens, to be very violent and unrestrained, 
and actually to have brought this indictment in a 
spirit of violence and unrestraint and _rashness. 
For he seems, as it were, by composing a 
puzzle to be making a test: “Will Socrates, 
the wise man, recognize that I am joking and 
contradicting myself, or shall I deceive him and 
the others who hear me?” For he appears to me 
to contradict himself in his speech, as if he were 
to say, “Socrates is a wrongdoer, because he does 
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not believe in gods, but does believe in gods.” 
And yet this is the conduct of a jester. 

Join me, then, gentlemen, in examining how 
he appears to me to say this; and do you, Meletus, 
answer; and you, gentlemen, as I asked you in the 
beginning, please bear in mind not to make a dis- 
turbance if I conduct my argument in my accustomed 
manner. 

Is there any human being who believes that there 
are things pertaining to human beings, but no human 
beings? Let him answer, gentlemen, and not make 
a disturbance in one way or another. Is there anyone 
who does not believe in horses, but does believe in 
things pertaining to horses? or who does not believe 
that flute-players exist, but that things pertaining to 
flute-players do? There is not, best of men; if you do 
not wish to answer, I say it to you and these others 
here. But answer at least the next question. Is there 
anyone who believes spiritual things exist, but does 
not believe in spirits? “There is not.” Thank you 
for replying reluctantly when forced by these gentle- 
men. Then you say that I believe in spiritual beings, 
whether new or old, and teach that belief; but then 
I believe in spiritual beings at any rate, according to 
your statement, and you swore to that in your indict- 
ment. But if I believe in spiritual beings, it is quite 
inevitable that I believe also in spirits; is it not so? 
It is; for I assume that you agree, since you do not 
answer. But do we not think the spirits are gods or 
children of gods? Yes, orno? “Certainly.” Then 
if I believe in spirits, as you say, if spirits are a kind 
of gods, that would be the puzzle and joke which I 
say you are uttering in saying that I, while I do not 
believe in gods, do believe in gods again, since I 
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1 §chanz brackets taira, which the MSS. give after od. 

2 After ws the MSS., and Schanz, read od. It was omitted 
by Stephanus. 


8 Schanz, following Hirschig, brackets rod abrod. 
* Schanz, following Prammer, brackets uhre fipwas. 
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believe in spirits ; but if, on the other hand, spirits 
are a kind of bastard children of gods, by nymphs or 
by any others, whoever their mothers are said to be, 
what man would believe that there are children of 
gods, but no gods? It would be just as absurd as if 
one were to believe that there are children of horses 
and asses, namely mules, but no horses and asses. 
But, Meletus, you certainly must have brought this 
suit either to make a test of us or because you were 
at a loss as to what true wrongdoing you could accuse 
me of; but there is no way for you to persuade any 
man who has even a little sense that it is possible 
for the same person to believe in spiritual and divine 
existences and again for the same person not to 
believe in spirits or gods or heroes. 

Well then, men of Athens, that I am not a wrong- 
doer according to Meletus’s indictment, seems to 
me not to need much of a defence, but what has 
been said is enough. But you may be assured that 
what I said before is true, that great hatred has 
arisen against me and in the minds of many persons. 
And this it is which will cause my condemnation, if 
it is to cause it, not Meletus or Anytus, but the 
prejudice and dislike of the many. This has con- 
demned many other good men, and J think will do 
so; and there is no danger that it will stop with me. 
But perhaps someone might say: “ Are you then 
not ashamed, Socrates, of having followed such a 
pursuit, that you are now in danger of being put to 
death asa result?”’ But I should make to him a 
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just reply: “ You do not speak well, Sir, if you think 
a man in whom there is even a little merit ought to 
consider danger of life or death, and not rather 
regard this only, when he does things, whether the 
things he does are right or wrong and the acts of a 
good or a bad man. For according to your argument 
all the demigods would be bad who died at Troy, 
including the son of Thetis, who so despised danger, 
in comparison with enduring any disgrace, that when 
his mother (and she was a goddess) said to him, as he 
was eager to slay Hector, something like this, I 
believe, ‘My son, if you avenge the death of your 
friend Patroclus and kill Hector, you yourself shall 
die ; “for straightway,”’ she says, ‘“after Hector, 
is death appointed unto thee” ’ ;! he, when he heard 
this, made light of death and danger, and feared 
much more to live as a coward and not to avenge his 
friends, and ‘Straightway,’ said he, ‘may I die,? after 
doing vengeance upon the wrongdoer, that I may not 
stay here, jeered at beside the curved ships, a burden 
of the earth.’ Do you think he considered death 
and danger ?”’ 

For thus it is, men of Athens, in truth; wherever 
a man stations himself, thinking it is best to be 
there, or is stationed by his commander, there he 
must, as it seems to me, remain and run his risks, 
considering neither death nor any other thing more 
than disgrace. 

So I should have done a terrible thing, if, when 
the commanders whom you chose to command me 
stationed me, both at Potidaea and at Amphipolis and 
at Delium, I remained where they stationed me, 


1 Homer, Iliad, xviii, 96. 2 Homer, Iliad, xviii, 98. 
3 Homer, Iliad, xviii, 104. 
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like anybody else, and ran the risk of death, but 
when the god gave me a station, as I believed and 
understood, with orders to spend my life in philosophy 
and in examining myself and others, then I were to 
desert my post through fear of death or anything else 
whatsoever. It would be a terrible thing, and truly 
one might then justly hale me into court, on the 
charge that I do not believe that there are gods, since 
I disobey the oracle and fear death and think I am 
wise when I am not. For to fear death, gentlemen, 
is nothing else than to think one is wise when one is 
not; for it is thinking one knows what one does not 
know.“For no one knows whether death be not 
even the greatest of all blessings to man, but they 
fear it as if they knew that it is the greatest of evils. 
And is not this the most reprehensible form of 
ignorance, that of thinking one knows what one 
does not know? Perhaps, gentlemen, in this matter 
also I differ from other men in this way, and if I 
were to say that I am wiser in anything, it would be 
in this, that not knowing very much about the other 
world, I do not think I know. But I do know that 
it is evil and disgraceful to do wrong and to disobey 
him who is better than I, whether he be god or man. 
So I shall never fear or avoid those things concerning 
which I do not know whether they are good or bad 
rather than those which I know are bad. And there- 
fore, even if you acquit me now and are not convinced 
by Anytus, who said that either I ought not to have 
been brought to trial at all, or since I was brought to 
trial, I must certainly be put to death, adding that 
if I were acquitted your sons would all be utterly 
ruined by practising what I teach—if you should say 
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to me in reply to this: “ Socrates, this time we will 
not do as Anytus says, but we will let you go, on this 
condition, however, that you no longer spend your 
time in this investigation or in philosophy, and if you 
are caught doing so again you shall die”; if you 
should let me go on this condition which I have 
mentioned, I should say to you, “ Men of Athens, I 
respect and love you, but I shall obey the god rather 
than you, and while I live and am able to continue, 
I shall never give up philosophy or stop exhorting 
you and pointing out the truth to any one of you 
whom I may meet, saying in my accustomed way: 
* Most excellent man, are you who are a citizen of 
Athens, the greatest of cities and the most famous 
for wisdom and power, not ashamed to care for the 
acquisition of wealth and for reputation and honour, 
when you neither care nor take thought for wisdom 
and truth and the perfection of your soul?” Andif 
any of you argues the point, and says he does care, I 
shall not let him go at once, nor shall 1 go away, but 
I ghall question and examine and cross-examine him, 
and if I find that he does not possess virtue, but says 
he does, I shall rebuke him for scorning the things 
that are of most importance and caring more for 
what is of less worth. This I shall do to whomever 
I meet, young and old, foreigner and citizen, but 
most to the citizens, inasmuch as you are more 
nearly related to me. For know that the god 
commands me to do this, and I believe that no 
greater good ever came to pass in the city than my 
service to the god. For I go about doing nothing 
else than urging you, young and old, not to care for 
your persons or your property more than for the 
perfection of your souls, or even so much; and I tell 
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> TEs ay olotro, adnra brep t Duar, KN Tl Foote 
THTE Tepl THY Tob Jeod Soow bpiy éuov Kara 
pio dpevor, éav yap éue amoxrelvnre, ou padtos 
GAXov ToLovTOY eUpHaeTeE, ATEXVaS, Ei Kal yedoLO- 
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you that virtue does not come from money, but from 
virtue comes money and all other good things to 
man, both to the individual and to the state. If by 
saying these things I corrupt the youth, these things 
must be injurious; but if anyone asserts that I say 
other things than these, he says what is untrue. 
Therefore I say to you, men of Athens, either do 
as Anytus tells you, or not, and either acquit me, or 
not, knowing that I shall uot change my conduct 
even if I am to die many times over. 

Do not make a disturbance, men of Athens; 
continue to do what I asked of you, not to interrupt 
my speech by disturbances, but to hear me; and I 
believe you will profit by hearing. Now I am going 
to say some things to you at which you will perhaps 
cry out ; but do not do so by any means. For know 
that if you kill me, I being such a man as I say Iam, 
you will not injure me so much as yourselves; for 
neither Meletus nor Anytus could injure me; that 
would be impossible, for I believe it is not God’s will 
that a better man be injured by a worse. He might, 
however, perhaps kill me or banish me or disfranchise 
me; and perhaps he thinks he would thus inflict 
great injuries upon me, and others may think so, but 
I do not; I think he does himself a much greater 
injury by doing what he is doing now—killing a man 
unjustly. And so, men of Athens, I am now making 
my defence not for my own sake, as one might 
imagine, but far more for yours, that you may not by 
condemning me err in your treatment of the gift the 
God gave you. For if you put me to death, you will 
not easily find another, who, to use a rather absurd 
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Tepoy elmelv, MpooKéelpevov TH model, wore 
imme peyarm pev Kal yevvaiw, bro peyéebous be 
vwbertépw kal Seopéven éyetpecbar bro pvwrds 
Tiwos olov dn por Soxet o Oeds eye TH Tore 
mpoatebeKévat ToLovToY TiVa, ds Upas éyelpwr 
Kat melOwv xa overdiltwv eva Exactov ovdev 
Travopat THY épav odqy mavTaxoo mpooxabitar. 
TOLOVTOS Ov adXos ov padies Up YEVHTETAL, W 
avdpes, aX’ cay enol melOnabe, peicea bE pou: 
vpeis 3 tows aod av dy Popevor, Oomep Ol yuoTa- 
Covres eyerpopevor, KpovoayTes ay Me, TevBopevor 
‘Avurg, paciws av amoxrelvaite, cia TOV AOLTTOY 
Biov nabevdovres SuarenNotre av, él pn Tia AaNAov 
0 Deos t bpiy err emt euApeley KOOMEVOS vpov. ote d 
eyo Tuy ave rAYY TOLoDTOS, olos bro TOU Geod TH 
TONEL dedoc0a, évOevoe a av KaTavorja acre ov yap 
avOpurrive é couKe 70 eye TOV pep euavtoo ATAVTOY 
nMEANKEVAL Kal ave eoBau TOV olKeboy apehov- 
paver toc aira non é&Tn, 70 de UpeTepov mparrety 
dei, (dig Exdot@ mpoovovra woTEp TaTépa 7 
aberpy m pea Burepov, mreiGovra em tpedeia bar 
apeTis. Kal e& pév TL ATO TOVTwY amédavov ea 
puadov LapBavev Tatra _Tapexedevouny, elev * 

ay Twa hoyov" vov oe oparre on Kal aro, OTL Ot 
KaTHYOpOL Tada Tava, avaLaxvvTos ore Karn 
yopouvres TOUTO Ye ou olot TE eyévovTo amr- 
avaisxuvTiica, Taparxopevor Haptupa, as eye 
morTé Twa henpakdunv picOov ) ATNGA. iKkavov 


1 The MSS. give ixd rod deod, “ by the god,” after réac., 
Schanz, following Hirschig, brackets it. 

* Schanz, with some inferior MS. authority, reads elev for 
elxov of the best MSS. 
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figure, attaches himself to the city as a gadfly to a 
horse, which, though large and well bred, is sluggish 
on account of his age and needs to be aroused by 
stinging. 1 think the god fastened me upon the 
city in some such capacity, and I go about arousing, 
and urging and reproaching each one of you, con- 
stantly alighting upon you everywhere the whole 
day long. Such another is not likely to come to you, 
gentlemen ; but if you take my advice, you will spare 
me. But you, perhaps, might be angry, like people 
awakened from a nap, and might slap me, as Anytus 
advises, and easily kill me; then you would pass 
the rest of your lives in slumber, unless God, in 
his care for you, should send someone else to 
sting you. And that I am, as I say, a kind of gift 
from the god, you might understand from this; for 
I have neglected all my own affairs and have been 
enduring the neglect of my concerns all these years, 
but I am always busy in your interest, coming to each 
one of you individually like a father or an elder 
brother and urging you to care for virtue; now that 
is not hke human conduct. If I derived any profit 
from this and received pay for these exhortations, 
there would be some sense in it; but now you your- 
selves see that my accusers, though they accuse me 
of everything else in such a shameless way, have not 
been able to work themselves up to such a pitch of 
shamelessness as to produce a witness to testify that 
I ever exacted or asked pay of anyone. For I think 
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yap, olpau, eyo Tapéxowat Tov wapTupa, ws adnO7 
eyo, THD meviay. 

19. "lows dy otv dokevev atorov eval, Ort én 
eyo lola pev TavTa EvuBovrevo Tepuav Kab 
Todumparypove, onpocig d€ ov TOAMO avaBatvov 
els TO TAHOos TO UméTEpov EvuBovhevery TH TONES. 
ToUTOV dé altuov éotiv 0 bpeis €u“ov TONGKLS 
GKNKOATE TONAAYOU A€yovTOS, OTL joe Gecov TL Kal 
datpovioy yiyvetat,! 0 69 Kal ev TH ypadby émiKw- 
p@dav MéAnros eyparparo: éuot oe TOUT éoTw 
ex TALOOS ap§dpevov hwy" Tes cyeyvopern, i) OTav 
yevnrau, ael aT OTPETEL pe TovTO 6 av pedro 
T paTTew, T por perret be obTrore: TOUT or 6 jor 
EVAVTLOUTAL TA TONTLKA TPATTELY. KAL TAYKANWS 
rye por Soxet evavTiobo Bau: ev yap lore, @ avdpes 
‘AOnvaior, EL eyY@ errexeipnoa Tparrew Ta TON 
TUKa Tpaypata, Taal av aTohwond Kal ovr 
dy tpas apedrnkn ovdev od7 dv e€wavTov. Kal pot 
pn axecbe NeyovTe TAaANO ov yap EotW doTES 
avOpwrwyv cwOnoetat ovTE Uuty OTE AAW TANOEL 
ovoEevl yunoiws évavtiovpevos Kal bvaxwdvov 
TOAAG Adika Kal Tapdvoma év TH ToAEL yiryver Oat, 
adn’ avaryKaiov ea TOV T@ OVTL paXoUpEvoD UTE 
TOU OlKaLoVv, Kal et wérret Odiyov ypovoy owOr)- 
cecOat, iduwtevety GANA pn Onmoaveverv. 

20. Meyara ey eryeorye Upiv TeKpNpLa TrapeFopa 
TOUTMD, ov hoyous, arr 9 ULELS TLLATE, epy 2. 
akovaate On pou Ta enor EvpBeByxoTa, iva €ld7Te, 
Stu ovo’ ay évi UTrEcxaOotmse Tapa TO dixatov Seicas 
Odvatov, wn vTeikwv O€ Gu av Kal atoXoipny. 


1 The MSS. read avn, ‘ voice,” after ylyvera: Schanz, 
following others, omits it. 
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I have a sufficient witness that I speak the truth, 
namely, my poverty. 

Perhaps it may seem strange that I go about and 
interfere in other people’s affairs to give this advice 
in private, but do not venture to come before your 
assembly and advise the state. But the reason for 
this, as you have heard me say at many times and 
places, is that something divine and spiritual comes 
to me, the very thing which Meletus ridiculed in his 
indictment. I have had this from my childhood ; it 
is a sort of voice that comes to me, and when it 
comes it always holds me back from what I am 
thinking of doing, but never urges me_ forward. 
This it is which opposes my engaging in politics. 
And | think this opposition 1s a very good thing ; for 
you may be quite sure, men of Athens, that if I had 
undertaken to go into politics, I should have been 
put to death long ago and should have done no good 
to you or to myself. And do not be angry with me 
for speaking the truth ; the fact is that no man will 
save his life who nobly opposes you or any other 
populace and prevents many unjust and illegal things 
fron. happening in the state. “A man who really 
fights fur the right, if he is to preserve his life for 
even a little while, must be a private citizen, not 
a public man. 

I will give you powerful proofs of this, not mere 
words, but what you honour more,—actions. And 
listen to what happened to me, that you may be 
convinced that 1 would never yield to any one, if 
that was wrong, through fear of death, but would 
die rather than yield. Lhe tale I am going to tell 
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Epo dé U Dpiv popTiKa pev Kal SucaviKa, arnOy bé. 
eyo yap, w ‘AOnvaion, ayy pev apyny ovdepiav 
TOTOTE pea év TH TOA, éBovhevoa bé Kal 
eTUxeD nov m pur TpvTavevovod, OTE upels 
Tous béKa TT PATH VOUS TOUS OUK GVENOMEVOUS TOUS 
ex TIS vavpaxias éBovneobe aBpoovs Kpivey, 
TAPAVOLWS WS EV TH VOTEPW YpOVM TaaW vpiv 
édofe. TOT e€yw Loves THY TpUTavEewY nvavTL@OnDY 
Upiv pydev Tovey Tapa Tovs voyous Kai éToi- 
wy dvTwy évoecxvuvat pe Kal aTayew TOY pN- 
TOP”, KaL bpav KENEVOVTOY Kat Bowvtwr, pera 
TOU vomov Kal Tov dikatov wunv pardrov pe Sety 
diaxuvovvevew 7) pel” tuawv yevéeoGar pn dixaca 
Bovrevopevor, poBnbevra decpov 1) Ouvatov. Kat 
TAUTA eV Ty ETL OnpoxpaTovperns THS TONED" 
éreton € ohuyapxia EyEVETO, ot TplaxovTa au 
peTaTreupdpevot me TEUTTOV AvTOV Els THY BOAO 
mpocétaztav ayayew &x Larapivos A€ovta Tov 
Larapiviov, iva atoPavo: ola 6n Kai adXows 
€xeivol TOAXNOLs TOAAA TpocEeTaTToY, Bovhopevor 
as Theta Tous avaT irae ALTL@V* TOTE pEVTOL 
ey ov hoy GAN epyy av evederEduny, & OTL éj0t 
Gavarou pev peree, el py dry POLKOT EPO nD evmeiy, 
ove” oTLoby, Tov Oe pndev aOtKov po avoo wv epyd- 
beau, ToUTOU d€ TO Tay were. epe yap éxelyy ” 
apyn ovx é&érrAnkev ovtws taoyupa ovaa, WOTE 
GduKov TL épyacac bat, adr’ em etd éK Ths GoXou 
efi open, Ol fev TETTApES @XOVTO els Ladapiva 
Kat Hyaryov Aéovta, eyo bé eX OUND am uy olxade. 
Kal lows dv dia Tavta dméGavov, et py 7 apXy 


1 Schanz, following Hermann, brackets xad évayria éwn- 
piodunr, ‘Sand I voted against it,” which the MSS. give after 
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you is ordinary and commonplace, but true. I, men 
of Athens, never held any other office in the state, 
but I was a senator; and it happened that my tribe 
held the presidency when you wished to judge col- 
lectively, not severally, the ten generals who had 
failed to gather up the slain after the naval battle ; 
this was illegal, as you all agreed afterwards. At that 
time I was the only one of the prytanes who opposed 
doing anything contrary to the laws, and although 
the orators were ready to impeach and arrest me, and 
though you urged them with shouts to do so, I 
thought I must run the risk to the end with law and 
justice on my side, rather than join with you when 
your wishes were unjust, through fear of imprison- 
ment or death. That was when the democracy still 
existed ; and after the oligarchy was established, the 
Thirty sent for me with four others to come to the 
rotunda and ordered us to bring Leon the Salaminian 
from Salamis to be put to death. They gave many 
such orders to others also, because they wished to 
implicate as many in their crimes as they could. 
Then [, however, showed again, by action, not in 
word only, that I did not care a whit for death if 
that be not too rude an expression, but that I did 
care with all my might not to do anything unjust or 
unholy. For that government, with all its power, 
did not frighten me nto doing anything unjust, but 
when we came out of the rotunda, the other four 
went to Salamis and arrested Leon, but I simply 
went home ; and perhaps I should have been put to 
death for it, if the government had not quickly been 


véuouvs. Xenophon, Mem. iv. 4. 2, states that Socrates, as 
presiding officer, refused to put the question to vote. 
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Sua Tayéwy KatervOn: kal TovTwy byiv érovrat 
TONAOL papTupEs. 

21.7Ap ovv av pe olecGe toodde étn Siaye- 
véeobar, ef @rpattov ta Snuoota, cal mpatTov 
akiws avdpos ayalod éBonPovy tots Sixatows Kat, 
@omwEep Xpy, TOUTO Tepl wMAEioTOV emoLOvpND; 
ToNAOD ye Set, © avdpes "AOnvaio. ovdé yap av 
Gros avOpwrav ovdets. GAN eyo bia TavTos 
tod Biov énpocia TE, el TOU TU émpaka, TOLODTOS 
davodpat, Kal dia o abros OdTOS, ovdevi TWTOTE 
Evyxopnoas obdep Tapa TO OtKaLov obTe aro 
obre TOUTOV oudevi, ods ot | Oia Barrovres € éué dacw 
éuovs pabntas elvar. éym O€ SidaocKados pev 
ovdevos TamoT éyevounv: et Sé€ Tis ov AéyOVTOS 
Kal TA e€avTov TpaTTovTos émiOupel axovery, el'TE 
vewTepos elite mpeaBvTepos, ovdevi mwmote &bO0- 
vnoa, ovd€ YpnpaTa pev AauBdvev Siaréyouwat 
pn AapBavov sé ov, GAN opotws Kal TwrOvei 
Kal TévnTe Tapeyw éewavtov épwtav, Kal édv Tis 
Bowrnrar dr OK PLO LEVOS axovew ov av even. 
kal TOUT@Y éym elTe TIS xXpnoros rylryver ae ele 
pn, ouK av Stxaiws THY aitiay Dméxouput, Ov pare 
Umer xouny pondevt pnoev mamToTE waO nwa unre 
edibata- el dé Tis enor map’ euo moore Te 
pabeiv H axodaat dia 6 Tt wn Kal of GNXoL TaYTEs, 
ed Abe STL ovK arnOn Aéyeu. 

"AAG bua. tt On ote per euoo xaipovet 
ries TODD ‘y povov Siar piBovres; aKnKoare, @ 
avdpes ‘AOnvaior Tm aoay viv thy adnOeav eye 
elrov" rt dxovovTes Xaipovow éFeralopevors Tois 
olomevots pev elvat copois, ovat 8 ob ott yap ovK 
andés. éuol b€ TovTO, ws eyo dyut, TpocréTaxtat 
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put down. Of these facts you can have many 
witnesses. 

Do you believe that 1 could have lived so many 
years if I had been in public life and had acted as a 
good man should act, lending my aid to what is just 
and considering that of the highest importance? 
Far from it, men of Athens; nor could any other 
man. But you will find that through all my life, both 
in public, if I engaged in any public activity, and 
in private, I have always been the same as now, and 
have never yielded to any one wrongly, whether it 
were any other person or any of those who are said 
by my traducers to be my pupils. But I was never 
any one’s teacher. If any one, whether young or 
old, wishes to hear me speaking and pursuing my 
mission, I have never objected, nor do I converse 
only when I am paid and not otherwise, but I offer 
myself alike to rich and poor; I ask questions, and 
whoever wishes may answer and hear what I say. 
And whether any of them turns out well or ill, I 
should not justly be held responsible, since I never 
promised or gave any instruction to any of them ; 
but if any man says that he ever learned or heard 
anything privately from me, which all the others did 
not, be assured that he is lying. 

But why then do some people love to spend 
much of their time with me? You have heard 
the reason, men of Athens; for I told you the 
whole trith ; it is because they like to listen when 
those are examined who think they are wise and 
are not so; for it is amusing. But, as I believe, I 
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itd Tov Oeov mpatteiy Kal ex pavteiwv kal é€& 
évuTviov Kal tavtl TpoT@, wmép Tis ToTE Kal 
adAN Oeia potpa avOpwrm Kal otLovv Tpocétake 
mpatrew. tavta, ®» A@nvaio, cal adrnO7 éoti 
Kat evédeyKTa, él yap 61 éywye TOV véwy TOUS 
pev Sua Gei per, Tous O€ dvepOapxa., XeRHY SnTOV, 
elite TLVES auTav ™ peo Burepor EVO {LEVOL eyvooay 
OTL véots ova avrots eyo KAKOV TOTOTE Te 
EvveBovrevoa, vuvt avTous dvaBaivovtas € woo 
KaTnyopel Kal i repmpelo Bar: EL O€ Hn avrol n0erov, 
TOV otKelov TLWas Ta €KELVOD, TaTEpas Kal aden- 
hous Kal adXoUS TOUS TpoaHnKOYTAS, elmep vn 
€“ov TL KaKoV éTreTTOVOEcaY AUTMV OL OlKELOL, VOY 
pepvnaOar.} mavras be Tapeuaw avTOv TOAAOL 
evravdoi, ovs eyo Opa, 7 POT ov pev Kpitov 
oUTOGt, €4L08 PUK LOTNS Kal Snworns, KpitoBovdou 
Tovde TaTHp, émevta Avoavias o XdyttLos, Ai- 
oxyivou TOUOE TATHD, ETL "Avtidav O Knyduaveus 
ovtoat, “Emuyévous tatnp: addXot Tolvuy ovTot, 
@v ot aderghoi ev TavTn TH dLaTpLNn yeryovacw, 
Nexoatpatos 0 Weofotidov, aderdds MeodoTov— 
Kal o pev Meodotos TeTeXeUTHKEV, WATE OUK AY 
éxelvos ye avTod KkatadenBein—,xat Idparos 
60¢€ 0 Anpoddxou, od Hv Oedyns aderdos. be be 
"Adeiuavtos o ‘Apictwvos, ov adenbos ovToadt 
[I\atwv, cat Alavrodwpos, ov Atrordodepos 60¢€ 
adedpos. Kal addous TodAous éeyw Xe viv 
evrely, @v Tia eyphy pdduoTa pev év 7@ 
éauTod Oyo Tapacyéabat Médntov waptupa: el 


1 After weurqoba the best MSS. give nal riuwpetoOa, ‘and 
punish.” Schanz follows Bekker and some MSS. in omitting 
these words. 
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have been commanded to do this by the God through 
oracles and dreams and in every way in which any 
man was ever commanded by divine power to do any- 
thing whatsoever. This, Athenians, is true and easily 
tested. For if Iam corrupting some of the young 
men and have corrupted others, surely some of them 
who have grown older, if they recognise that I ever 
gave them any bad advice when they were young, 
ought now to have come forward to accuse me. Or if 
they did not wish to do it themselves, some of their 
relatives—fathers or brothers or other kinsfolk— 
ought now to tell the facts. And there are many 
of them present, whom I see ; first Crito here, who 
is of my own age and my own deme and_ father 
of Critobulus, who is also present; then there is 
Lysanias the Sphettian, father of Aeschines, who 
is here; and also Antiphon of Cephisus, father of 
Epigenes. Then here are others whose brothers 
joined im my conversations, Nicostratus, son of 
Theozotides and brother of Theodotus (now Theo- 
dotus is dead, so he could not stop him by 
entreaties), and Paralus, son of Demodocus ; Theages 
was his brother; and Adimantus, son of Aristo, 
whose brother is Plato here; and Aeantodorus, 
whose brother Apollodorus is present. And I can 
mention to you many others, some one of whom 
Meletus ought certainly to have produced as a 
witness in his speech; but if he forgot it then, let 
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dé TOTE emerabero, viv TapacxécBe, € eyo Tapa- 
Xo pw, Kat eyeTo, él TL Exel TOLOUTOD. Gra 
TOUTOUV TAY TOUVAVTLOV ELPHGETE, @ AVvOpES, TAVTAS 
éuot Bonbetv ETOLLOUS TO SapBeipovte, TO KAKO 
epyalouevep TOUS oLKeLous aura, as pact Me- 
AyTos ral “AvuTos. avrol bev yap ot Suep Oap- 
pévo. Tay av Royov éyouev BonBobvres: ot dé 
adiapOaptor, T pea BuTepor Hon avOpes, Ob TOUTWY 
T POT HKOVTES, | TLVA ANXOD € EXovel oyov BonOoovtes 
éuol arn 7 Tov opOov TE Kal dixavov, ¢ ote Evvicact 
Mednrw pev revdopeve, éwot d€ adrnOevorts; 

23. Kiev 6H, @ dvopes: a pep eye Exon’ av 
amonroyeta Gar, oxesov € ETL Tata, Kal avArXa tows 
TOLAUTA. Taxa o av TUS Uma dryavaxtia ever 
avapyna Beis EaUTOD, El O pep Kal €AaTTW TOUTOUL 
ToU ayavos ayava aywovilopuevos édenOn TE Kal 
ixérevoe TOUS OiKagTas pmEeTa TOAAMVY SaKpUwD, 
Tadia Te AUTO avaBiBacdpevos, iva 6 Tt adLoTA 
érenBein, Kat GdAXovs TOV oixeLwy Kal diwy TON- 
Lous, éyw 5€ ovdev Apa TOVTWY TOLNTw, Kal TADTA 
kivduvevov, ws av deka, Tov éoyatov Kivduvov. 
Tay’ ovv Tus TabTa évvonaas: avdadeaTepov ap 
T POs [ue oxoin, cal opyta Geis avrois TOUTOLS Jeiro 
dy per opyhs THV pov. el On Ts bye oUTWS 
EXEL, —OUK aka pev yap eywre’ et & ovn, emerKh 
av Hot Soxdd ™ pos TOUTOV eye eyo OTL 
épot, @ dpiare, elo peév Tov Ties Kal otxetou: 
Kal yap TODTO auto TO TOD ‘Opmpou, ovd éy@ ato 
Spvos oud amo TET PINS. mepuKa, GNX a3 avO por wy, 
@OTE Kal oLKEtoL pot Elo eal viels, @ avdpes ‘AOn- 
vatot, Tpets, els pev pecpaxiov 75, Ovo dé TaLdia: 
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him do so now; I yield the floor to him, and let him 
say, if he has any such testimony. But you will 
find that the exact opposite is the case, gentlemen, 
and that they are all ready to aid me, the man who 
corrupts and injures their relatives, as Meletus and 
Anytus say. Now those who are themselves cor- 
rupted might have some motive in aiding me; but 
what reason could their relatives have, who are not 
corrupted and are already older men, unless it be 
the right and true reason, that they know that 
Meletus is lying and I am speaking the truth ? 
Well, gentlemen, this, and perhaps more like 
this, is about all I have to say in my defence. 
Perhaps some one among you may be offended when 
he remembers his own conduct, if he, even in a 
case of less importance than this, begged and besought 
the judges with many tears, and brought forward 
his children to arouse compassion, and many other 
friends and relatives; whereas I will do none of 
these things, though I am, apparently, in the very 
greatest danger. Perhaps some one with these 
thoughts in mind may be harshly disposed toward 
me and may cast his vote in anger. Now if any one 
of you is so disposed—lI do not believe there is such 
a person—but if there should be, I think I should 
be speaking fairly if I said to him, My friend, I too 
have relatives, for I am, as Homer has it, “not born 
of an oak or a rock,’? but of human parents, so 
that I have relatives and, men of Athens, I have 
three sons, one nearly grown up, and two still 


! Homer, Odyssey, xix, 163. 
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ann Spas oudeva auTav devpo avaBiBac dpevos 
Senoopar v bpeov amoynpicacb at. Th én oy ovdev 
TOUT@Y TOT; OUK avdadzlonevos, a @ AOnvaior, 
ov’ bpas aTipatov, GN el pev Oapparews ey 
exo TOs Oavaroy n Ma Gdos Aoyos, T POs 

ovv do€av Kai enol Kal Upiy kal OXn TH TONEL ov 
pot Ooxel KaXov Elvat Ewe TOUTMV OVdEV TOLELY Kal 
THALKove€e GTA Kal TOUTO TOUVOpa ExoVTA, El'T’ OUV 
annles eit’ ody Wreddos* ANA odv Sedoypévon Ee €oTE 
7 Laxparer Svapépew TLL TOV TONY dvO pwr oy. 
el ovv vpev ot SoxobvTes Sragepen el Te copia El TE 
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children ; but nevertheless I shall not bring any of 
them here and beg you to acquit me. And why 
shall 1 not do so? Not because | am_ stubborn, 
Athenians, or lack respect for you. Whether I fear 
death or not is another matter, but for the sake of 
my good name and yours and that of the whole 
state, I think it is not right for me to do any of 
these things in view of my age and my reputation, 
whether deserved or not; for at any rate the 
opinion prevails that Socrates is in some way 
superior to most men. If then those of you who 
are supposed to be superior either in wisdom or in 
courage or in any other virtue whatsoever are to 
behave in such a way, it would be disgraceful. 
Why, I have often seen men who have some 
reputation behaving in the strangest manner, when 
they were on trial, as if they thought they were 
going to suffer something terrible if they were put 
to death, just as if they would be immortal if you 
did not kill them. It seems to me that they are a 
disgrace to the state and that any stranger might 
say that those of the Athenians who excel in virtue, 
men whom they themselves honour with offices and 
other marks of esteem, are no better than women. 
Such acts, men of Athens, we who have any reputa- 
tion at all ought not to commit, and if we commit 
them you ought not to allow it, but you should 
make it clear that you will be much more ready to 
condemn. a man who puts before you such pitiable 
scenes and makes the city ridiculous than one who 
keeps quiet. 

But apart from the question of reputation, gentle- 
men, I think it is not right to implore the judge or 
to get acquitted by begging; we ought to inform 
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and convince him. For the judge is not here to 
grant favours in matters of justice, but to give 
judgment ; and his oath binds him not to do favours 
according to his pleasure, but to judge according to 
the laws; therefore, we ought not to get you ito 
the habit of breaking your oaths, nor ought you to 
fall into that habit; for neither of us would be 
acting piously. Do not, therefore, men of Athens, 
demand of me that I act before you in a way which 
I consider neither honourable nor right nor pious, 
especially when impiety is the very thing for which 
Meletus here has brought me to trial. For it is plain 
that if by persuasion and supplication I forced you to 
break your oaths I should teach you to disbelieve in 
the existence of the gods and in making my defence 
should accuse myself of not believing in them. But 
that is far from the truth; for I do believe in them, 
men of Athens, more than any of my accusers, and | 
entrust my case to you and to God to decide it as 
shall be best for me and for you. 


I am not grieved, men of Athens, at this vote of 
condemnation you have cast against me, and that 
for many reasons, among them the fact that your 
decision was not a surprise to ine. I am much more 
surprised by the number of votes for and against it ; 
for I did not expect so small a majority, but a large 
one. Now, it seems, it only thirty votes had been 
cast the other way, I should have been acquitted. 
And so, I think, so far as Meletus is concerned, I have 
even now been acquitted, and not merely acquitted, 
but anyone can see that, if Anytus and Lycon had 
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not come forward to accuse me, he would have been 
fined a thousand drachmas for not receiving a fifth 
part of the votes. 

And so the man proposes the penalty of death. 
Well, then, what shall I propose as an alternative? 
Clearly that which I deserve, shall I not? And 
what do I deserve to suffer or to pay, because in my 
life I did not keep quiet, but neglecting what most 
men care for—money-making and property, and 
military offices, and public speaking, and the various 
offices and plots and parties that come up in the 
state—and thinking that I was really too honourable 
to engage in those activities and live, refrained from 
those things by which I should have been of no use 
to you or to myself, and devoted myself to conferring 
upon each citizen individually what I regard as the 
greatest benefit? For I tried to persuade each of you 
to care for himself and his own perfection in good- 
ness and wisdom rather than for any of his belong- 
ings, and for the state itself rather than for its 
interests, and to follow the same method in his care 
for other things. What, then, does such a man as I 
deserve? Some good thing, men of Athens, if I 
must propose something truly in accordance with my 
deserts; and the good thing should be such as is 
fitting for me. Now what is fitting for a poor man 
who is your benefactor, and who needs leisure to 
exhort you? There is nothing, men of Athens, so 
fitting as that such a man be given his meals in the 
prytaneum. That is much more appropriate for me 
than for any of you who has won a race at the 
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Olympic games with a pair of horses or a four-in- 
hand. For he makes you seem to be happy, whereas 
I make you happy in reality ; and he is not at all in 
need of sustenance, but Iam needy. Soif I must 
propose a penalty in accordance with my deserts, I 
propose maintenance in the prytaneum. 

Perhaps some of you think that in saying this, as 
in what I said about lamenting and imploring, I am 
speaking in a spirit of bravado; but that is not the 
case. The truth is rather that I am convinced that 
I never intentionally wronged any one ; but I cannot 
convince you of this, for we have conversed with 
each other only a little while. I believe if you had 
a law, as some other people have, that capital cases 
should not be decided in one day, but only after 
several days, you would be convinced ; but now it is 
not easy to rid you of great prejudices in a short 
time. Since, then, I am convinced that I never 
wronged any one, I am certainly not going to wrong 
myself, and to say of myself that I deserve anything 
bad, and to propose any penalty of that sort for 
myself. Why should I? Through fear of the 
penalty that Meletus proposes, about which I say 
that I do not know whether it is a good thing or an 
evil? Shall I choose instead of that something 
which I know to be an evil? What penalty shall 
I propose? Imprisonment? And why should I 
live in prison a slave to those who may be in 
authority? Or shall I propose a fine, with imprison- 
ment until it is paid? But that is the same as 
what I said just now, for I have no money to pay 
with. Shall I then propose exile as my penalty? 
Perhaps you would accept that. I must indeed be 
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possessed by a great love of life if I am so irrational 
as not to know that if you, who are my fellow 
citizens, could not endure my conversation and my 
words, but found them too irksome and disagreeable, 
so that you are now seeking to be rid of them, 
others will not be willing to endure them. No, men 
of Athens, they certainly wil] not. A fine life I 
should lead if I went away at my time of life, 
wandering from city to city and always being driven 
out! For well I know that wherever I go, the 
young men will listen to my talk, as they do here; 
and if I drive them away, they will themselves 
persuade their elders to drive me out, and if I do 
not drive them away, their fathers and relatives 
will drive me out for their sakes. 

Perhaps someone might say, “Socrates, can you not 
go away from us and live quictly, without talking?” 
Now this is the hardest thing to make some of you 
believe. For if I say that such conduct would be 
disobedience to the god and that therefore I cannot 
keep quiet, you will think I am jesting and will not 
believe me; and if again I say that to talk every 
day about virtue and the other things about which 
you hear me talking and examining myself and 
others is the greatest good to man, and that the 
unexamined life is not worth living, you will believe 
me still less. This is as I say, gentlemen, but it is not 
easy to convince you. Besides, I am not accustomed 
to think that I deserve anything bad. If I had 
money, I would have proposed a fine, as large as I 
could pay; for that would have done me no harm. 
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But as it is—I have no money, unless you are willing 
to impose a fine which I could pay. I might perhaps 
pay a mina of silver. So I propose that penalty ; 
but Plato here, men of Athens, and Crito and Crito- 
bulus, and Aristobulus tell me to propose a fine of 
thirty minas, saying that they are sureties for it. So 
I propose a fine of that amount, and these men, who 
are amply sufficient, will be my sureties. 


It is no long time, men of Athens, which you gain, 
and for that those who wish to cast a slur upon the 
state will give you the name and blame of having 
killed Socrates, a wise man ; for, you know, those who 
wish to revile you will say I am wise, even though I 
am not. Now if you had waited a little while, what 
you desire would have come to you of its own accord ; 
for you see how old I am, how far advanced in life 
and how near death. I say this not to all of you, but 
to those who voted for my death. And to them also 
I have something else to say. Perhaps you think, 
gentlemen, that I have been convicted through lack 
of such words as would have moved you to acquit me, 
if I had thought it right to do and say everything to 
gain an acquittal. Far from it. And yet it is through 
a lack that I have been convicted, not however a 
lack of words, but of impudence and shamelessness, 
and of willingness to say to you such things as you 
would have liked best to hear. You would have 
liked to hear me wailing and lamenting and doing 
and saying many things which are, as I maintain, 
unworthy of me—such things as you are accustomed 
to hear from others. But I did not think at the time 
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that I ought, on account of the danger I was in, to do 
anything unworthy of a free man, nor do I now repent 
of having made my defence as I did, but I much 
prefer to die after such a defence than to live after 
a defence of the other sort. For neither in the court 
nor in war ought I or any other man to plan to escape 
death by every possible means. In battles it is often 
plain that a man might avoid death by throwing 
down his arms and begging mercy of his pursuers ; 
and there are many other means of escaping death 
in dangers of various kinds if one is willing to do and 
say anything. But, gentlemen, it is not hard to escape 
death; it is much harder to escape wickedness, for 
that runs faster than death. And now I, since I am 
slow and old, am caught by the slower runner, and 
my accusers, who are clever and quick, by the faster, 
wickedness, And now I shall go away convicted by 
you and sentenced to death, and they go convicted 
by truth of villainy and wrong. And I abide by my 
penalty, and they by theirs. Perhaps these things 
had to be so, and I think they are well. 

And now | wish to prophesy to you, O ye who 
have condemned me; for I am now at the time 
when men most do prophesy, the time just before 
death. And I say to you, ye men who have slain 
me, that punishment will come upon you straight- 
way after my death, far more grievous in sooth than 
the punishment of death which you have meted out 
to me. For now you have done this to me because 
you hoped that you would be relieved from rendering 
an account of your lives, but I say that you will find 
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the result far different. Those who will force you to 
give an account will be more numerous than hereto- 
fore ; men whom I restrained, though you knew it 
not ; and they will be harsher, inasmuch as they are 
younger, and you will be more annoyed. For if you 
think that by putting men to death you will prevent 
anyone from reproaching you because you do not act 
as you should, you are mistaken. That mode of 
escape is neither possible at all nor honourable, but 
the easiest and most honourable escape is not by 
suppressing others, but by making yourselves as good 
as possible. So with this prophecy to you who 
condemned me I take my leave. 

But with those who voted for my acquittal I should 
like to converse about this which has happened, while 
the authorities are busy and before I go to the place 
where I must die. Wait with me so long, my friends ; 
for nothing prevents our chatting with each other 
while there is time. I feel that you are my friends, 
and I wish to show you the meaning of this which has 
now happened tome. For, judges—and in calling you 
judges I give you your right name—a wonderful thing 
has happened to me. For hitherto the customary 
prophetic monitor always spoke to me very frequently 
and opposed me even in very small matters, if I was 
going to do anything I should not; but now, as you 
yourselves see, this thing which might be thought, 
and is generally considered, the greatest of evils has 
come upon me; but the divine sign did not oppose me 
either when I left my home in the morning, or when I 
came here to the court, or at any point of my speech, 
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when I was going to say anything ; and yet on other 
occasions it stopped me at many points in the midst 
of a speech; but now, in this affair, it has not 
opposed me in anything I was doing or saying. 
What then do I suppose is the reason? I will tell 
you. This which has happened to me is doubtless a 
good thing, and those of us who think death is an 
evil must be mistaken. A convincing proof of this 
has been given me; for the accustomed sign would 
surely have opposed me if I had not been going to 
meet with something good. 

Let us consider in another way also how good 
reason there is to hope that it is a good thing. For 
the state of death is one of two things: either it is 
virtually nothingness, so that the dead has no con- 
sciousness of anything, or it is, as people say, a 
change and migration of the soul from this to 
another place. And if it is unconsciousness, like a 
sleep in which the sleeper does not even dream, 
death would be a wonderful gain. For I think if 
any one were to pick out that night in which he 
slept a dreamless sleep and, comparing with it the 
other nights and days of his life, were to say, after 
due consideration, how many days and nights in his 
life had passed more pleasantly than that night,—I 
believe that not only any private person, but even 
the great King of Persia himself would find that 
they were few in comparison with the other days 
and nights. So if such is the nature of death, I 
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count it a gain; for in that case, all time seems to be 
no longer than one night. But on the other hand, 
if death is, as it were, a change of habitation from 
here to some other place, and if what we are told is 
true, that all the dead are there, what greater bless- 
ing could there be, judges? For if a man when he 
reaches the other world, after leaving behind these 
who claim to be judges, shall find those who are 
really judges who are said to sit in judgment there, 
Minos and Rhadamanthus, and Aeacus and Tripto- 
lemus, and all the other demigods who were just 
men in their lives, would the change of habitation 
be undesirable? Or again, what would any of you 
give to meet with Orpheus and Musaeus and Hesiod 
and Homer? Iam willing to die many times over, 
if these things are true; for I personally should find 
the life there wonderful, when I met Palamedes 
or Ajax, the son of Telamon, or any other men of 
old who lost their lives through an unjust judg- 
ment, and compared my experience with theirs. I 
think that would not be unpleasant. And the 
greatest pleasure would be to pass my time in 
examining and investigating the people there, as I 
do those here, to find out who among them is wise 
and who thinks he is when he is not. What price 
would any of you pay, judges, to examine him who 
led the great army against Troy, or Odysseus, or 
Sisyphus, or countless others, both men and women, 
whom I might mention? To converse and associate 
with them and examine them would be immeasurable 
happiness. At any rate, the folk there do not kill 
people for it; since, if what we are told is true, 
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they are immortal for all future time, besides being 
happier in other respects than men are here. 

But you also, judges, must regard death hope- 
fully and must bear in mind this one truth, that 
no evil can come to a good man either in life or 
after death, and God does not neglect him.” So, 
too, this which has come to me has not come by 
chance, but I see plainly that it was better for me to 
die now and be freed from troubles. That is the 
reason why the sign never interfered with me, and I 
am not at all angry with those who condemned me 
or with my accusers. And yet it was not with that 
in view that they condemned and accused me, but 
because they thought to injure me. They deserve 
blame for that. However, I make this request of 
them: when my sons grow up, gentlemen, punish 
them by troubling them as I have troubled you ; if 
they seem to you to care for money or anything else 
more than for virtue, and if they think they amount 
to something when they do not, rebuke them as I 
have rebuked you because they do not care for what 
they ought, and think they amount to something 
when they are worth nothing. If you do this, both 
I and my sons shall have received just treatment 
from you. 

But now the time has come to go away. I go to 
die, and you to live; but which of us goes to the 
better lot, is known to none but God. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE CRI/LO 


Tuis dialogue is a conversation between Socrates 
and his lifelong friend Crito, which takes place in 
the prison where Socrates is confined after his trial 
to await the day of his execution. Crito was a man 
of wealth and position, devotedly attached to 
Socrates, and greatly interested in philosophical 
speculation. Diogenes Laertius (II. 121) gives a 
list of seventeen dialogues on philosophical subjects 
attributed to him, but Plato represents him through-. 
out as a man of kindly disposition and_ practical 
common sense, quite lacking in originality and with 
no gift for philosophical investigation. 

There can be little doubt that Crito tried more 
than once to induce Socrates to escape from prison, 
but this dialogue can hardly be considered a mere 
report of a conversation which actually took place ; it 
is planned and carried out with the exquisite skill 
peculiar to Plato, and must be recognised as his work. 
It is difficult, often impossible, to distinguish between 
the doctrines and beliefs of the real Socrates and 
those which are put into his mouth by Plato; but in 
view of the fact that Socrates did not escape from 
prison, his conduct must have been determined by 
some consideration of right. We may therefore 
believe that the doctrine that injustice is always 
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wrong and that we must not requite injustice with 
injustice is really Socratic, and that the exalted 
patriotism and sublime serenity of mind portrayed 
by Plato in this dialogue were really exhibited in the 
last days, as in the previous life, of the master whom 
he delighted to honour. 

For editions of the Crito, see the Introduction to 
the Apology. 
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CHARACTERS 
SOCRATES, CRITO 


socRATES. Why have you come at this time, Crito! 
Or isn’t it still early? 

criro. Yes, very early. 

socRATEs. About what time? 

crito. Just before dawn. 

socraTEs. I am surprised that the watchman of 
the prison was willing to let you in. 

criTo. He is used to me by this time, Socrates, 
because I come here so often, and besides I have 
done something for him. 

socraTEs. Have you just come, or some time 
ago? 

criro. Some little time ago. 

socraTEs. Then why did you not wake me at 
once, instead of sitting by me in silence? 

criro. No, no, by Zeus, Socrates, I only wish I 
myself were not so sleepless and sorrowful. But 1 
have been wondering at you for some time, seeing 
how sweetly you sleep; and 1 purposely refrained 
from waking you, that you might pass the time as 
pleasantly as possible. I have often thought through- 
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out your life hitherto that you were of a happy 
disposition, and I think so more than ever in this 
present misfortune, since you bear it so easily and 
calmly. 

socrates. Well, Crito, it would be absurd if at 
my age I were disturbed because I must die now. 

criTro. Other men as old, Socrates, become in- 
volved in similar misfortunes, but their age does not 
in the least prevent them from being disturbed by 
their fate. 

socraTes. Thatis true. But why have you come 
so early ? 

crito. ‘To bring news, Socrates, sad news, though 
apparently not sad to you, but sad and grievous 
to me and all your friends, and to few of them, I 
think, so grievous as to me. 

socraTEs. What is this news? Has the ship come 
from Delos, at the arrival of which I am to die? 

crito. It has not exactly come, but I think it 
will come to-day from the reports of some men who 
have come from Sunium and left it there. Now 
it is clear from what they say that it will come 
to-day, and so to-morrow, Socrates, your life must end. 

socraTEs. Well, Crito, good luck be with us! If 
this is the will of the gods, so be it. However, I do 
not think it will come to-day. 

crito. What is your reason for not thinking so? 

socraTEes. I willtell you. I must die on the day 
after the ship comes in, must I not ? 
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criTo. So those say who have charge of these 
matters. 

socraTEs. Well, I think it will not come in to-day, 
but to-morrow. And my reason for this is a dream 
which I had a little while ago in the course of this 
night. And perhaps you let me sleep just at the 
right time. 

criTo. What was the dream? 

socraTes. I dreamed that a beautiful, fair woman, 
clothed in white raiment, came to me and called me 
and said, “Socrates, on the third day thou wouldst 
come to fertile Phthia.”’ 1 

criTo. A strange dream, Socrates. 

socraTEs. No, a clear one, at any rate, I think, 
Crito. 

crito. Too clear, apparently. But, my dear 
Socrates, even now listen to me and save yourself. 
Since, if you die, it will be no mere single misfortune 
to me, but I shal] lose a friend such as I can never 
find again, and besides, many persons who do not 
know you and me well will think I could have saved 
you if I had been willing to spend money, but that 
I would not take the trouble. And yet what reputa- 
tion could be more disgraceful than that of considering 
one’s money of more importance than one’s friends? 
For most people will not believe that we were eager 
to help you to go away from here, but you refused. 

socraTEs. But, my dear Crito, why do we care so 
much for what most people think? For the most 
reasonable men, whose opinion is more worth con- 
sidering, will think that things were done as they 
really will be done. 

criTo. But you see it is necessary, Socrates, to 


1 Homer, Iliad ix, 363. 
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Kat THs TOV ToAA@Y boEns péretv. auTa bé SHAra 
Ta MapovTa vuvi, Ott olot 7 elaly oi TrOAAOL ov TA 
ouixpotata Tav Kaxav é&epydlecOa, adda Ta 
péytota oyedov, édv tis év avtots SvaBeBrr- 
pévos 4H. 

ZNKPATHE. Eu yap @derov, @ Kpitwr, oboi 7 
elvat ot ToAXOL TA péytoTa KaKxa épydlecbat, iva 
oloi 7 Hoav Kai ta péytota ayada, Kal Karas 
dv exer viv S€ ovdérepa olot te ovte yap ppo- 
vipov. ovTe Aadpova Suvatol Totjoat, Twotovat S€ 
TovUTO 6 TL av TUXWoL. 

4. xpiron. Tauta pév 84 obtas éyétrw Ta5e 
5é, @ Ywxpates, eiré por. Apa ye pn ewov mpo- 
pnbet xal TOV AddrAwV emTiTNSelwy, pn, éav ov 
évOévde eEEAOnS, of vKoddvtar Huiy Tpaypata 
mapéxwow ws oé évOévbe exxréeac, kal avayKa- 
cOapev  xal Tacav thy ovciav amofanelv ‘4h 
avyva Yphuata, Kat aAO TL TPOS TOUTOLS 
mabe; eb yap Tt TowovTov doBel, Eacov avo 
Naipew nuets yap tov dixatol éopev cwoavtés 
oe Kivduvevey TovTOv Tov Kivduvoy Kal, éav én, 
éte tovTou peilo. GAN enol retOou cal pun AdrWS 
TOLeL. 

zoKPATH2. Kal radta mpopnbodpat, ® Kpitwr, 
Kal ANAG TOAXG. 

KPITON. Myre towvy tadta dofod' Kal yap 
ovde modu Tapyupiov eat, 6 BédXovot AaPovTes 
Ties ca@oat oe Kal éEayayeiy evOévde. erevta 
ovY opas ToUTOUS TOUS oUKOpdYTAas ws EUTENELS, 
ead ovdev ay Séot er adtovs ToAXOD dpyupiou; col 
5é trdpyes pev Ta Cua ypnpata, was éyw olpat, 
ixava: émecta nai ef re éuod xndopevos ove ole 
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care for the opinion of the public, for this very 
trouble we are in now shows that the public is able 
to accomplish not by any means the least, but 
almost the greatest of evils, if one has a bad reputa- 
tion with it. 

socraTes. I only wish, Crito, the people could 
accomplish the greatest evils, that they might be 
able to accomplish also the, greatest good things. 
Then all would be well” But now they can do 
neither of the two; for they are not able to make a 
man wise or foolish, but they do whatever occurs 
to them. 

crito. ‘That may well be. But, Socrates, tell me 
this: you are not considering me and your other 
friends, are you, fearing that, if you escape, the 
informers will make trouble for us by saying that 
we stole you away, and we shall be forced to lose 
either all our property or a good deal of money, or be 
punished in some other way besides? For if you 
are afraid of anything of that kind, let it go; since it 
is right for us to run this risk, and even greater risk 
than this, if necessary, provided we save you. Now 
please do as I ask. 

socraTEs. I am considering this, Crito, and many 
other things. 

crito. Well, do not fear this! for it is not even a 
large sum of money which we should pay to some 
men who are willing to save you and get you away 
from here. Besides, don’t you see how cheap these 
informers are, and that not much money would be 
needed to silence them? And you have my money 
at your command, which is enough, I fancy; and 
moreover, if because you care for me you think you 
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Sei dvadioner Tad, Eévoc évOdde & Eroipot avani- 
oKEw els b¢ mae KEKOpLKED én auto TOUTO ap- 
yuptov txavov, Loppias o @nBaios: ETOLLOS dé Kal 
Kens Kat adXoL ToAAOl mdvu. WOTE, Orep eyo, 
pnTe TavTa poBovpevos ATOKAUNS TAVTOY THCAt, 
pyre 3 éheyes ev 7S Siac rnpi, dua xepés oot 
yever Doo, OTL OVK ay _exous eehOov 6 7 xppo 
TavT@: TodAaxoU bev yap Kai addoce orot dv 
aixn ayam noovat oe éay dé Bovry els Ger- 
Tada tévat, eta ly epol exel Eévol, of oe mepl 
TONAOU ToucovTat Kal aopareav col mapéfovrat, 
OTE TE pndévar AuTEly TOV KaTa OetTadlav. 

5. "Ere 56, @ LoKpAareEs, ovde Sixatov pot Soxeis 
emuxerpely Tparyua., gauTov mpodobvat, éfov ow 
Ojvay Kat Towra omevoes TeEpt cauTov reve, 
oBat, a am ep av xal ot éyOpot cov omevoatév TE Kas 
éomreva dy ge Siagpbeipar Bovdopevor. mpos € 
TovToLs Kal TOUS viels TOUS gavTov épouye Soxels 
mpodiSovar, ovs got é€ov Kat exO pera Kal € exT AL 
bedoat olxna er KaTaXiTwv, Kal TO cov HEpos, 0 Tl 
ay TUX OTE, | TovTo mpdFovow: Tev&ovTas 6é, @S TO 
els, TOLOUT OY olamep elwOev ryiyyveo Bat év Tais 
oppaviaus wept TOUS oppavous. % yap ov xen 
moveta Oat maidas u) EvvOaTararn wpe Ka Tpé- 
govta Kat matidevorta: au bé pou Soxeis Ta 
paduporata aipetobar- ypn 66, dimep av avip 
ayablos Kab avdpetos Ear, tadra, aipetaBar, 
ducKovTd ye 87 aperijs dca TavTos TOU Biou 
emipeheta Gar @S Eyenrye Kal bmép cou kal umrép 
nea TOV TOV emit ndelov aicxvvouat, Th) Sofn 
amay To mpayua TO mepl gé avavdpia til TH 

1 After gévo: the MSS. read obrot, which Schanz brackets. 
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ought not to spend my money, there are foreigners 
here willing to spend theirs; and one of them, 
Simmias of Thebes, has brought for this especial 
purpose sufficient funds; and Cebes also and very many 
others are ready. So, as I say, do not give up saving 
yourself through fear of this. And do not be troubled 
by what you said in the court, that if you went away 
you would not know what to do with yourself. For 
in many other places, wherever you go, they will 
welcome you; and if you wish to go to Thessaly, 
I have friends there who will make much of you and 
will protect you, so that no one in Thessaly shall 
annoy you. 

And besides, Socrates, it seems to me the thing 
you are undertaking todo is not even right——betray- 
ing yourself when you might save yourself. And you 
are eager to bring upon yourself just what your 
enemies would wish and just what those were eager 
for who wished to destroy you. And moreover, I 
think you are abandoning your children, too, for 
when you might bring them up and educate them, 
you are going to desert them and go away, and, so 
far as you are concerned, their fortunes in life 
will be whatever they happen to meet with, and they 
will probably meet with such treatment as generally 
comes to orphans in their destitution. No. Hither 
one ought not to beget children, or one ought 
to stay by them and bring them up and educate them. 
But you seem to me to be choosing the laziest way ; 
and you ought to choose as a good and brave man 
would choose, you who have been saying all your 
life that you cared for virtue. So I am ashamed 
both for you and for us, your friends, and I am afraid 
people will think that this whole affair of yours has 
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capev ovde ov aavtTor, olov Te dv Kal SuvaTo», Ei 
Te Kal puxpov npav dperos Hv. Tadta ov, @ 
Lexpates, Spa py) Gua TO KaK@ Kal aicypa 7 coi 
Te Kal Hyiv. adda Bovrevov, uadrrov Sé ovdé 
BovreterOas ets Wpa, GdrAa BeBovrcdcbar, ula 
5é BovrAn THs yap ertovons vuKTOS TdvTa TadTaA 
Sei mempayOar. et S€ Te Teptpevodper, ddvvaTtor 
kal ovKéts olov Te. GAA TavTl TpoTE, w Yo- 
Kpates, weiOov pot Kal pndapas GrAWS Tote. 

6. snKPATHS. "1 dire Kpitwov, 7» mpodupia 
gov ToAAOD akia, eb peTa TLVOS GpOoTHTOS Ein’ Et 
dé un, Gow peilwv, TocovTm YareTwWTEépa. TKo- 
meicbat obv yp) nuas, ete TAVTA TMpaKTéov ElTE 
pn ws éy@ ov povoy viv AAA Kal del ToLOdTOS, 
olos Tay euav undevi GAN TeibecAat } TO NOVO, 
ds ay pou AoyiLouévp BéATLOTOS haivntat. Tous 
dé Adyous, obs ev Te Ewmpoobev Ereyov, ov dv- 
vapar viv éxBareiv, érecdyn por oe 1 Tvy7 
yéyover, GANA ayedov TL Suotot daivoytai pot, 
Kal Tovs avtous mpecBevw Kal Tim ovaoTeEp Kal 
™ poTepov" av éay zn Bedriw éyw yey eye év TO 
mapovrt, ev ios ott ov wn cor Evyywpyow, ovd 
dy wKeiw TaY viv TapovTeY 7 TOV TONNOY 
Sivas W@oTep traidas Huds poppodvrrntras, 
Seapovs kat Oavatous éniméwrovea Kal ypnuatov 
adaipéces. mas odv dy peTpLMwTaTa oKoToipela 
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been conducted with a sort of cowardice on our part 
—both the fact that the case came before the court, 
when it might have been avoided, and the way in 
which the trial itself was carried on, and finally they 
will think, as the crowning absurdity of the whole 
affair, that this opportunity has escaped us through 
some base cowardice on our part, since we did 
not save you, and you did not save yourself, though 
it was quite possible if we had been of any use what- 
ever. Take care, Socrates, that these things be 
not disgraceful, as well as evil, both to you and to us. 
Just consider, or rather it is time not to consider any 
longer, but to have finished considering. And there 
is just one possible plan ; forall this must be done in 
the coming night. And if we delay it can no longer 
be done. But I beg you, Socrates, do as I say and 
don’t refuse. 

socraTes. My dear Crito, your eagerness is worth 
a great deal, if it should prove to be rightly directed ; 
but otherwise, the greater ‘it is, the more hard to 
bear. So we must cxamine the question whether we 
ought to do this or not; for I am not only now but 
always a man who follows nothing but the reasoning 
which on consideration seems to me best. And 
I cannot, now that this has happened to us, diseard 
the arguments I used to advance, but they seem to 
me much the same as ever, and I revere and honour 
the same ones as before. And unless we can bring 
forward better ones in our present situation, be 
assured that I shall not give way to you, not even if 
the power of the multitude frighten us with even 
more terrors than at present, as children are fright- 
ened with goblins, threatening us with imprison- 
ments and deaths and confiscations of property. Now 
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a’tad; ef mpaTov yey ToUTOY TOV Oyov avand- 
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how could we examine the matter most reasonably ? 
By taking up first what you say about opinions and 
asking whether we were right when we always used 
to say that we ought to pay attention to some 
opinions and not to others? Or were we right 
before I was condemned to death, whereas it has 
now been made clear that we were talking merely 
for the sake of argument and it was really mere play 
and nonsense? And I wish to investigate, Crito, in 
common with you, and see whether our former 
argument seems different to me under our present 
conditions, or the same, and whether we shall give it 
up or be guided by it. But it used to be said, I 
think, by those who thought they were speaking 
sensibly, just as I was saying now, that of the 
opinions held by men some ought to be highly 
esteemed and others not. In God’s name, Crito, do 
you not think this is correct? For you, shumanly 
speaking, are not involved in the necessity of dying 
to-morrow, and therefore present conditions would 
not lead your judgment astray. Now say, do you 
not think we were correct in saying that we ought 
not to esteem all the opinions of men, but some 
and not others, and not those of all men, but only of 
some? What do youthink? Is not this true? 

criTo. It is. 

socraTes. Then we ought to esteem the good 
opinions and not the bad ones? 

cRITO. Yes. 

socraTes. And the good ones are those of the 
wise and the bad ones those of the foolish ? 

crito, Of course. 

socraTEs. Come then, what used we to say about 
this? If a man is an athlete and makes that his 
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maTEpov TAVTOS avd pos € éraive Kat yoyo Kat do&n 
TOV vooy Mpoexet, A évos povou éxeivou, ds adv 
TUyXarn tapos i) Travdor pins @ QV; 
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KPITON. Ara On. 
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KPITON. Il@s yap od; 

SOKPATHS. Tt d ote TO KaKOV TOUTO; Kal TOL 
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1 Schanz, following Burges, brackets «al robs ¢ralvous. 
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business, does he pay attention to every man’s praise 
and blame and opinion or to those of one man only 
who is a physician or a trainer ? 

crito. To those of one man only. 

socRATES. Then he ought to fear the blame and 
welcome the praise of that one inan and not of the 
multitude. 

criTo. Obviously. 

socraTes. And he must act and exercise and eat 
and drink as the one man who is his director and 
who knows the business thinks best rather than as 
all the others think. 

criTo. That is true. 

socraTFs. Well then; if he disobeys the one man 
and disregards his opinion and his praise, but regards 
the words of the many who have no special know- 
ledge, will he not come to harm? 

criTo. Of course he will. 

socrates. And what is this harm? In what 
direction and upon what part of the one who 
disobeys does it act? 

crito. Evidently upon his body; for that is what 
it ruins. 

socraTes. Right. Then in other matters, not to 
enumerate them all, in questions of right and 
wrong and disgraceful and noble and good and bad, 
which we are now considering, ought we to follow 
and fear the opinion of the many or that of the one, 
if there is anyone who knows about them, whom we 
ought to revere and fear more than all the others? 
And if we do not follow him, we shall injure and 
cripple that which we used to say is benefited by 
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1 paln yap ty bracketed by Schanz. 
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the right and is ruined by the wrong. Or is there 
nothing in this? 

criTo. I think it is true, Socrates. 

socraTEs. Well then, if through yielding to the 
opinion of the ignorant we ruin that which is 
benefited by health and injured by disease, is life 
worth living for us when that is ruined? And that 
is the body, is it not? 

criro. Yes. 

socraTEs. Then is life worth living when the 
body is worthless and ruined ? 

criTo. Certainly not. 

socRATES. But is it worth living when that is 
ruined which is injured by the wrong and improved 
by the right? Or do we think that part of us, 
whatever it is, which is concerned with right and 
wrong, is less important than the body? 

criTo. By no means. 

SOCRATES. But more important? 

crite. Much more. 

socrATEs. ‘Then, most excellent friend, we must 
not consider at all what the many will say of us, 
but what he who knows about right and wrong, the 
one man, and truth herself will say. And so you 
introduced the discussion wrongly in the first place, 
when you began by saying we ought to consider the 
opinion of the multitude about the right and the 
noble and the good and their opposites. But it 
might, of course, be said that the multitude can 
put us to death. 

crito. That is clear, too. It would be said, 
Socrates. 
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1 Schanz gives 4An6% Aéyers to Crito. 

2 The usual reading, fuorye Soxet Suowos elvar rg nad wpdrepov 
was corrected by Schanz, who follows a quotation of the 
passage by Priscian. 
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socRATES. That is true. But, my friend, the 
argument we have just finished seems to me still 
much the same as before ; and new see whether we 
still hold to this, or not, thatft is not living, but living 
well which we ought to consider most important. | 

crito. We do hold to it. 

socraTes./ And that living well and living rightly 
are the same thing, do we hold to that, or not? 

criTo. We do. 

socraTes. Then we agree that the question is 
whether it is right for me to try to escape from here 
without the permission of the Athenians, or not 
right. And if it appears to be right, let us try it, 
and if not, let us give it up. But the considerations 
you suggest, about spending money, and reputation, 
and bringing up my children, these are really, Crito, 
the reflections of those who lightly put men to 
death, and would bring them to life again, if they 
could, without any sense, I mean the multitude. 
But we, since our argument so constrains us, 
must consider only the question we just broached, 
whether we shall be doing right in giving money 
and thanks to these men who will help me to 
escape, and in escaping or aiding the escape our- 
selves, or shall in truth be doing wrong, if we do 
all these things. And if it appears that it is wrong 
for us to do them, it may be that we ought not to 
consider either whether we must die if we stay here 
and keep quiet or whether we must endure any- 
thing else whatsoever, but only the question of doing 
wrong. 
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KPITAN. Kards pcv poe Soxels Neyer, ® Yo- 
xpates. Spa 6é, TI Spapev. 

ZOKPATH3. LKOT OUR, ® ayalé, Kowh, Kab él 
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adda pH aKOVTOS. Spa dé 87 THs oKEepews THY 
apyny, éay cot iKavOS eynTau, ral meeps) amroKpt- 
veoOat TO epwTw@pevor, eH dv padora on. 

KPITON. ‘AAAG Te/paTopad. 

10. Z0KPATHS. Ovdert TPOTH payer exovTas 
adiantéov elvat, 7) Tov pev adixnréov TPOTO, Tonk 
5¢ ob; 7 ovdapas TO ye adsxety ovTE ayaov ote 
Kanon, @S TWodAdKis july Kal év TO EuTrpocbev 
Xpovep cporory7 On; H Twacal npeiy exeivau at 
mpoa dep opodoryiar év taicbe Tais oriyaus mmEpaLs 
EXKEXUMEVAL eloly, Kal mdrat, ® Kpitwv, apa 
THrLKOLSE ” dySpes Tos addnhous amouon dia- 
Neyomevot éhd Pope pas avrous maideoy ovdev 
Stas epovres ; u} TrayTOos HGAXov oUTws ever, aonep 
TOTE édéyerTo nly, elte hacly ot Tool ite Ln, 
Kal ebre det 1) nas ETL TOVOE xarerrarepa Tada yev 
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KPITON. Paypév. 

ZOKPATHS. Ovdapds dpa Se? adcxety. 


1 The words dep kal tpt: édéyero, ‘‘as has just been said, 
too,” follow in the MSS. but are omitted by Schanz and 
rn 4 enrtxolde yépovres MSS. 
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crito, I think what you say is right, Socrates ; 
but think what we should do. 

socraTEs. Let us, my good friend, investigate in 
common, and if you can contradict anything I say, 
do so, and I will yield to your arguments ; but if you 
cannot, my dear friend, stop at once saying the same 
thing to me over and over, that I ought to go away 
from here without the consent of the Athenians; 
for I am anxious to act in this matter with your 
approval, and not contrary to your wishes. Now 
see if the beginning of the investigation satisfies you, 
and try to reply to my questions to the best of your 
belief. 

crivo. I will try. 

SOCRATES. Ought we in no way to do wrong in- 
tentionally, or should we do wrong in some ways but 
not in others? Or, as we often agreed in former 
times, is it never right or honourable to do wrong? 
Or have all those former conclusions of ours been 
overturned in these few days, and have we old men, 
seriously conversing with each other, failed all along 
to see that we were no better than children? Or is 
not what we used to say most certainly true, whether 
the world agree or not? And whether we must 
endure still more grievous sufferings than these, or 
lighter ones, is not wrongdoing inevitably an evil and 
a disgrace to the wrongdoer? Do we believe this or 
not? 

crito. We do. 

socraTEs. Then we ought not to do wrong at all. 
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Ste OAlyots Tict TavTa Kal doxet kal Soke. ols 
oby ovtw SédoxTat cal ols pun, TovTOLs ovK éaTe 
cowwn PBovrAn, AAA avayKn ToUTOVS GAANAWD 

A ae! \ ’ / / 
Katagpovety, opwvtas Ta adAndwv BovrEevpaTa. 
oxomres 67 ovv Kal av ev pada, TOTEpOY KoLVwWVE!S 

A \ / b] A J 
cat Evvdoxet co, cal apywpeda évted0ev Bovrevo- 
pevor, Ws ovdérroTe OpOas EvovTos oTE TOD abinety 
ovTe TOU avTadixeiy oUTE KaKwS TdoyYOYTA apv- 
veoOar avtidpavTa Kkaxas 7 adiatacat Kal ov 
Kowoveits THS apyns; éwol pév yap Kal adat 

¢ A a \ LL / 

ovtw Kal viv ére doxei, col bé ef 1y aAXn SedoxTat, 
9 nA 

Méeye cal Sidacne. ef 8 eupévers tols mpoobe, To 

PETA TOUTO aiovE. 
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crito. Why, no. 

socrATES. And we ought not even to requite 
wrong with wrong, as the world thinks, since we 
must not do wrong at all. 

crito. Apparently not. 

socraTES. Well, Crito, ought one to do evil or 
not? 

criTo. Certainly not, Socrates. 

socraTes. Well, then, is it right to requite evil 
with evil, as the world says it is, or not right? 

crito. Not right, certainly. 

socraATES. For doing evil to people is the same 
thing as wronging them. 

criro. That is trae. 

socraTes. Then we ought neither to requite wrong 
with wrong nor to do evil to anyone, no matter what 
he may have done to us, And be careful, Crito, that 
you do not, in agreeing to this, agree to something 
you do not believe ; for I know that there are few 
who believe or ever will believe this. Now those 
who believe this, and those who do not, have no 
common ground of discussion, but they must neces- 
sarily, in view of their opinions, despise one another. 
Do you therefore consider very carefully whether 
you agree and share in this opinion, and let us take 
as the starting point of our discussion the assumption 
that it is never right to do wrong or to requite wrong 
with wrong, or when we suffer evil to defend our- 
selves by doing evil in return. Or do you disagree 
and refuse your assent to this starting point? For I 
have long held this belief and I hold it yet, but if 
you have reached any other conclusion, speak and 
explain it to me. If you still hold to our former 
opinion, hear the next point. 
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KPitoN. Taira vy Aia, @ Ywxpares. 
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crito. I do hold to it and I agree with you; so 
go on. 

socraTes. Now the next thing I say, or rather 
ask, is this: “ought a man to do what he has agreed 
to do, provided it is right, or may he violate his 
agreements? ”’ 

crito. He ought to do it. 

socraTEs. Then consider whether, if we go away 
from here without the consent of the state, we are 
doing harm to the very ones to whom we least ought 
to do harm, or not, and whether we are abiding by 
what we agreed was right, or not. 

criTo. I cannot answer your question, Socrates, 
for I do not understand. 

socraTres. Consider it in this way. If,as I was on 
the point of running away (or whatever it should be 
called), the laws and the commonwealth should come 
to me and ask, “Tell me, Socrates, what have you 
in mind to do? Are you not intending by this thing 
you are trying to do, to destroy us, the laws, and the 
entire state, so far as in you lies? Or do you think 
that state can exist and not be overturned, in which 
the decisions reached by the courts have no force 
but are made invalid and annulled by private per- 
sons?’’ What shall we say, Crito, in reply to this 
question and others of the same kind? For one 
might say many things, especially if one were an 
orator, about the destruction of that law which 
provides that the decisions reached by the courts 
shall be valid. Or shall we say to them, “ The state 
wronged me and did not judge the case rightly ”’ ? 
Shall we say that, or what? 

crito. That is what we shall say, by Zeus, 
Socrates. 
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12. ZOKPATHS. Te avy, dv elrwow ot vopor’ 
@ LaKpares, h Kab tavra @poroynto mpi TE 
Kat oot, i enpevew tals dixais als av 1) Tos 
Sixatn; ef ovv avTtav Cavualoipev ReyovTean, 
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NMELS, al be’ nuav ehdpBavev THY pntépa cov 
) TAT Kat epurevaey oe; ppdcov ovY, TOUTOLS 
meer, Tois voposs } Tois rept TOUS ydpous, pepper 
Tl, @S OU KadOS éxovow; ov peppopar, painv 
av. ara toils mepl THY Tob Yyevopéevou Tpopyy 
Te Kal mratdelav, €v 7 Kal ov érraidevOns; 4H ov 
Kars mpooeraTrov nuov ot émt TovTos Te- 
Tarypevot Vopr,” Taparyyeddovres 7@ TaTpt TO 
o@ oe eV Hoven Kal yupvaoriky maidevew; 
Karis, dainv ay. elev. é7reton &€ éyévou TE 
ral éEerpagns Kal emardevOns, yous ay evTrety 
TPWTOV pev as ouxl NET EPOS hob Kat Exyovos 
kal SobXas, auros TE Ka 01 col Tporyovot; Kal 
eb Tov8 ovTws EXEL ap é& ioov oie elvat col 
To Sixatoy kal np, Kal arr ay nyels oe 
EmreX el pO Lev _ mouelv, Kal gol Taira avtumotely 
tet dixatov elvau; pos pev dpa TOL TOV TaTépa 
oun e& ioov hy TO Sixaiov Kal Tos TOV Sermorny, 
él got ov erdyxaver, dare, darep Taaxous, TavrTa 
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oureE TUM TOMEVOY dytiTomrety oure andra Toabra 
moNAd ampos 5€é tv matpiba apa Kal Tovs vomous 

1 Schanz omits trois yduos. 2 Schanz omits vdnos. 
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socRATES. What then if the laws should say, 
‘Socrates, is this the agreement you made with us, 
or did you agree to abide by the verdicts pronounced 
by the state?” Now if I were surprised by what 
they said, perhaps they would continue, “ Don’t be 
surprised at what we say, Socrates, but answer, since 
you are in the habit of employing the method of ques- 
tion andanswer. Come, what fault do you find with 
us and the state, that you are trying to destroy us? 
In the first place, did we not bring you forth? Is 
it not through us that your father married your 
mother and begat you? Now tell us, have you any 
fault to find with those of us who are the laws of 
marriage ?” 

“J find no fault,” I should say. ‘“ Or with those 
that have to do with the nurture of the child after 
he is born and with his education which you, like 
others, received? Did those of us who are assigned 
to these matters not give good directions when we 
told your father to educate you in music and] gym- 
nastics?’ “ You did,’ I should say. “ Well then, 
when you were born and nurtured and educated, 
could you say to begin with that you were not our 
offspring and our slave, you yourself and your 
ancestors? And if this is so, do you think right as 
between you and us rests on a basis of equality, so 
that whatever we undertake to do to you it is right 
for you to retaliate? ‘There was no such equality of 
right between you and your father.or your master, 
if you had one, so that whatever treatment you 
received you might return it, answering them if you 
were reviled, or striking back if you were struck, and 
the like; and do you think that it will be proper for 
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éstat! cot, @oTe, édv oe émuyerpaper nels 
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1 So Schanz, étéora: BCH. 
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you to act so toward your country and the laws, so that 
if we undertake to destroy you, thinking it isright, you 
will undertake in return to destroy us laws and your 
country, so far as you are able, and will say that in doing 
this you are doing right, you who really care for virtue ? 
Or is your wisdom such that you do not see that your 
country is more precious and more to be revered and is 
holier and in higher esteem among the gods and among 
men of understanding than your mother and your 
father and all your ancestors, and that you ought to 
show to her more reverence and obedience and hu- 
mility when she is angry than to your father, and ought 
either to convince her by persuasion or to do whatever 
she commands, and to suffer, if she commands you to 
suffer, in silence, and if she orders you to be scor™ a 
or imprisoned or if she leads you to war to tc “wounded 
or slain, her will is to be done, and this is right, and 
you must not give way or draw back or leave your 
post, but in war and in court and everywhere, you 
must do whatever the state, your country, commands, 
or must show her by persuasion what is really right, 
but that it is impious to use violence against either 
your father or your mother, and much more impious 
to use it against your country ?’’ What shall we reply 
to this, Crito, that the laws speak the truth, or not? 

criTo. I think they do. 

socraTes. “Observe then, Socrates,’ perhaps the 
laws would say, “that if what we say is true, what 
you are now undertaking to do to us is not right. 
For we brought you into the world, nurtured you, 
and gave a share of all the good things we could to 
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TodTaAls, GuwsS Mpoayopevouev TH éFovoiay 
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os 8 dp vuov tapapetyyn, op@y ov TpdTroY Hueis 
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Stovxovpev, dn dapevy TovTOY apodroynKévar 
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TavTa, Kal tar pn recOopevov tpiyn paper 
abixety, OTL TE yevvyntais odaw Huiv ov TeiOeTaL, 
kal Ott tpodedot, Kal STL omoroynoas nyiy 
mei\OecOat ovte tmeiPetar ote teider nas, el 
fn KAABS TL ToLlodpev, TpoTIevTMY Hnuov Kal 
OVK aypiws emiTaTTOVTMY TroLELY & dv KEeXEvW[LEV, 
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i) TOLELY, TOUT@V OVOETEPA TOLEL. 
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Stu @ Lwxpates, meydda july TovTwy Texunprd 

1 Schanz omits & and brackets Swxpares. 
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you and all the citizens. Yet we proclaim, by having 
offered the opportunity to any of the Athenians who 
wishes to avail himself of it, that anyone who is not 
pleased with us when he has become a man and has 
seen the administration of the city and us, the laws, 
may take his goods and go away wherever he likes. 
And none of us stands in the way or forbids any of 
you to take his goods and go away wherever he pleases, 
if we and the state do not please him, whether it be 
to an Athenian colony or to a foreign country where 
he will live as an alien. But we say that whoever of 
you stays here, secing how we administer Justice and 
how we govern the state in other respects, has there- 
by entered into an agreement with us to do what we 
command ; and we say that he who does not obey 
does threefold wrong, because he disobeys us who 
are his parents, because he disobeys us who nurtured 
him, and because after agreeing to obcy us he neither 
obeys us nor convinces us that we are wrong, though 
we give him the opportunity and do not roughly order 
him to do what we command, but when we allow 
him a choice of two things, either to convince us of 
error or to do our bidding, he does neither of these 
things.” 

“We say that you, Socrates, will be exposed to 
these reproaches, if you do what you have in mind, 
and you not least of the Athenians but more than 
most others.” If then I should say, “How so?” 
perhaps they might retort with justice that I had 
made this agreement with them more emphatically 
than most other Athenians. For they would say, 
“Socrates, we have-strong evidence that we and the 
city pleased you; for you would never have stayed in 
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1 The words 7: wh &rat eis “lobudv, ‘except once to the 
Isthmus,” after é¢g7AGes are omitted by Schanz and others as 
an early interpelation. 
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it more than all other Athenians if you had not been 
better pleased with it than they ; you never went out 
from the city to a festival, or anywhere else, except 
on military service, and you never made any other 
journey, as other people do, and you had no wish to 
know any other city or other laws, but you were con- 
tented with us and our city. So strongly did you 
prefer us and agree to live in accordance with us; 
and besides, you begat children in the city, showing 
that it pleased you. And moreover even at your 
trial you might have offered exile as your penalty, if 
you wished, and might have done with the state’s 
consent what you are now undertaking to do without 
it. But you then put on airs and said you were not 
disturbed if you must dic, and you preferred, as you 
said, death to exile. And now you are not ashamed to 
think of those words and you do not respect us, the 
laws, since you are trying to bring us to naught; and 
you are doing what the meanest slave would do, since 
you are trying to run away contrary to the compacts 
and agreements you made with us that you would 
live in accordance with us. First then, answer this 
question, whether we speak the truth or not when 
we say that you agreed, not in word, but by your 
acts, to live in accordance with us.”” What shall we 
say to this, Crito? Must we not agree that it is 
true? 
crito. We must, Socrates. 
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1 Schanz omits 89Aov or. . . vduwr, ‘evidently ; ; for who 
would be pleased with a city apart from its laws?” 
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socraATEs. “ Are you then,’ they would say, “ not 
breaking your compacts and agreements with us, 
though you were not led into them by compulsion 
or fraud, and were not forced to make up your mind 
in a short time, but had seventy years, in which you 
could have gone away, if we did not please you and 
if you thought the agreements were unfair? But 
you preferred neither Lacedaemon nor Crete, which 
you are always saying are well governed, nor any 
other of the Greek states, or of the foreign ones, but 
you went away from this city less than the lame and 
the blind and the other cripples. So much more 
than the other Athenians were you satisfied with 
the city and evidently therefore with us, its laws; 
for who would be pleased with a city apart from its 
laws? And now will you not abide by your agree- 
ment? You will if you take our advice, Socrates ; 
and you will not make yourself ridiculous by going 
away from the city. 

“For consider. By transgressing in this way and 
committing these errors, what good will you do to 
yourself or any of your friends? For it is pretty 
clear that your friends also will be exposed to the 
risk of banishment and the loss of their homes in 
the city or of their property. And you yourself, it you 
go to one of the nearest cities, to Thebes or Megara— 
for both are well governed—will go as an enemy, So- 
crates, to their government, and all who care for their 
own cities will look askance at you, and will consider 
you a destroyer of the laws, and you will confirm the 
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1 Schanz omits dovAedwy, ‘‘ being a slave.” 
2 Schanz omits év @erraAlg. 
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judges in their opinion, so that they will think their 
verdict was just. For he who is destroyer of the 
laws might certainly be regarded as a destroyer of 
young and thoughtless men. Will you then avoid 
the well-governed cities and the most civilised men? 
And if you do this will your life be worth living? 
Or will you go to them and have the face to carry 
on—what kind of conversation, Socrates? The 
same kind you carried on here, saying that virtue 
and justice and lawful things and the laws are the 
most precious things to men? And do you not 
think that the conduct of Socrates would seem most 
disgraceful? You cannot help thinking so. Or you 
will keep away from these places and go to Crito’s 
friends in Thessaly; for there great disorder and 
lawlessness prevail, and perhaps they would be 
amused to hear of the ludicrous way in which you 
ran away from prison by putting on a disguise, a 
peasant’s leathern cloak or some of the other things 
in which runaways dress themselves up, and chang- 
ing your appearance. But will no one say that you, 
an old man, who had probably but a short time yet 
to live, clung to life with such shameless greed that 
you transgressed the highest laws? Perhaps not, if 
you do not offend anyone; but if you do, Socrates, 
you will have to listen to many things that would be 
a disgrace to you. So you will live as an inferior 
and a slave to everyone. And what will you do 
except feast in Thessaly, as if you had gone to 
Thessaly to attend a banquet? What will become 
of our conversations about justice and virtue? But 
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1 §chanz omits érimeAhoovra: here and also the punctuation 
after atray, making one long interrogative sentence. 
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perhaps you wish to live for the sake of your 
children, that you may bring them up and educate 
them? How so? Will you take them to Thessaly 
to be brought up and educated, making exiles of 
them, that you may give them that blessing also? 
Or perhaps you will not do that, but if they are 
brought up here while you are living, will they be 
better brought up and educated if you are not with 
them than if you were dead?) Oh yes! your friends 
will care for them. Will they care for them if you 
go away to Thessaly and not if you go away to the 
dwellings of the dead? If those who say they are 
your friends are of any use, we must believe they will 
care for them in both cases alike. 

“Ah, Socrates, be guided by us who tended your 
infancy. Care neither for your children nor for 
life nor for anything else more than for the right, 
that when you come to the home of the dead, you 
may have all these things to say in your own 
defence. For clearly if you do this thing it will 
not be better for you here, or more just or holier, 
no, nor for any of your friends, and neither will it 
be better when you reach that other abode. Now, 
however, you will go away wronged, if you do go 
away, not by us, the laws, but by men; but if you 
escape after so disgracefully requiting wrong with 
wrong and evil with evil, breaking your compacts 
and agreements with us, and injuring those whom 
you least ought to injure—yourself, your friends, 
your country and us—we shall be angry with you 
while you live, and there our brothers, the laws in 
Hades’ realm, will not receive you graciously; for 
they will know that you tried, so far as in you lay, 
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1 Schanz follows Cobet and Naber in omitting Kpfrwy. 
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to destroy us. Do not let Crito persuade you to do 
what he says, but take our advice.” 

Be well assured, my dear friend, Crito, that this 
is what I seem to hear, as the frenzied dervishes of 
Cybele seem to hear the flutes, and this sound of 
these words re-echoes within me and prevents my 
hearing any other words. And be assured that, so 
far as I now believe, if you argue against these 
words you will speak in vain. Nevertheless, if you 
think you can accomplish anything, speak. 

criro. No, Socrates, I have nothing to say. 

socrates. Then, Crito, let it be, and let us act 
in this way, since it is in this way that God 
leads us. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE PHAEDO 


the immortality of the soul, tends to popularise the 
doctrine of ideas, and this may have been the 
ultimate purpose of Plato in writing the dialogue ; 
but that he was also fully in earnest in his belief in 
the immortality of the soul, and that the proof 
of immortality was an important part of his purpose 
in writing the dialogue, cannot be doubted. 

In composition the Phaedo is elaborate without 
being complicated. The dramatic setting serves 
here, as in the Crito, as an appropriate introduction 
to a discourse on immortality and offers an oppor- 
tunity to portray the gentle, genial nature, the 
kindly humour, and the calm, untroubled courage of 
Socrates ; it also marks the divisions between the 
various parts of the discussion, and offers relief to the 
mind of the reader who is wearied by close application 
to serious argument. Those who take part in the 
conversation are admirably characterised; this is 
especially true of the two Thebans, Simmias and 
Cebes, who play the most important parts after 
Socrates himself. Both are eager searchers after 
truth, and both are evidently highly regarded by 
Socrates—were, in other words, at Icast respected by 
Plato; but Simmias appears as a man of somewhat 
vague notions, inclined to mysticism, and somewhat 
lacking in keenness, while Cebes is clear-sighted, 
sharp, and keen, tenacious of his opinion, but quick 
to see when an opinion is no longer tenable. These 
distinguishing traits are drawn with few lines, but 
the few are masterly. The beautiful imaginative 
description of the life of souls in the other world 
is not merely a picturesque addition to the variety of 
the composition; it teaches us how Plato believed 
that right and wrong actions were rewarded or 
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punished. Quite different imagery is employed for 
the same end in the Phaedrus, but in both dialogues 
the justice of the treatment accorded the souls is 
made clear, and in both the importance of conduct 
in this life is emphasised, though this emphasis is 
stronger in the Phaedo, as is natural in view of the 
dramatic setting. 

The number of persons mentioned in the Phaedo 
is considerable. 

Echecrates of Phlius was one of the last of the 
Pythagoreans ; we know of no particular reason why 
he is introduced into this dialogue, unless it be that, 
as a Pythagorean, he might naturally be in sympathy 
with the doctrine of ideas. Of his personal relations 
to Socrates nothing is known. Phaedo, of Elis, was 
taken prisoner in 401 B.c. and brought to Athens, 
where he was, according to Aulus Gellius (ii., 18), 
ransomed by Cebes. After the death of Socrates he 
returned to Elis and founded the Elean school of 
philosophy, which was afterwards moved to Eretria 
by Menedemus and known as the Eretrian school. 
Phaedo wrote several dialogues, but virtually nothing 
is known of his doctrines. He seems to have been 
highly esteemed by Socrates and his followers. 
Apollodorus of Phalerum is of no_ philosophical 
importance. He is mentioned several times by Plato 
and Xenophon as an ardent admirer and constant 
companion of Socrates, and a man of impulsive, un- 
restrained disposition. Simmias and Cebes were 
both Thebans, warm personal friends, and equally 
devoted to Socrates ; both offered money to secure 
the release of Socrates from prison (Crito, 45 R). 
The composition preserved under the name of Pinar 
or Tablet of Cebes is certainly spurious. Crito appears 
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here, as in the dialogue that bears his name, as the 
old and tried friend of Socrates. The others who 
are mentioned as companions of Socrates in his last 
hours are Critobulus, the son of Crito; Hermogenes, 
probably the son of Hipponicus and then identical 
with a speaker in the Cratylus; Epigenes, son of 
Antiphon; Aeschines, a well-known follower of 
Socrates, author of several dialogues; Antisthenes, 
founder of the Cynic school; Ctesippus, a youth 
mentioned also in the [uthydemus and the Lysis ; 
Menexenus, son of Demophon and an admirer of 
Ctesippus; his name is given to one af Plato's 
dialogues; Phaedonides, a Theban; Euclides of 
Megara, founder of the Megarian school; and 
Terpsion, also a Megarian. Evenus, mentioned in 
60 p, was a Parian sophist and poet. 

The most important separate editions of the 
Phaedo are those of Geddes, W. Wagner, Wohlrab, 
Schanz, Hirschig, Burnet, and Archer-Hind. The 
introduction and commentary in the last-named 
edition are of special importance. 
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CHARACTERS 


ECHECRATES, PHAEDO, APOLLODORUS, SOCRATES, CEBES, 
Simmras, Crito, the Servant of the Eleven. 


ECHECRATES. Were you with Socrates yourself, 
Phaedo, on the day when he drank the poison in 
prison, or did you hear about it from someone else? 

PHAEDO. I was there myself, Echecrates. 

ECHECRATES. Then what did he say before his 
death? and how did he die? TI should like to 
hear, for nowadays none of the Phliasians go to 
Athens at all, and no stranger has come from there 
for a long time, who could tell us anything definite 
about this matter, except that he drank poison and 
died, so we could learn no further details. 

PHAEDO. Did you not even hear about the trial 
and how it was conducted ? 

ECHECRATES. Yes, some one told us about that, 
and we wondered that although it took place a long 
time ago, he was put to death much later. Now why 
was that, Phaedo ? 

PHARDO. It was a matter of chance, Echecrates. 
It happened that the stern of the ship which the 
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Athenians send to Delos was crowned on tke day 
before the trial. 

EcHEcRATES, What ship is this? 

PHAEDO. This is the ship, as the Athenians say, 
in which Theseus once went to Crete with the 
fourteen youths and maidens, and saved them and 
himself. Now the Athenians made a vow to 
Apollo, as the story goes, that if they were saved 
they would send a mission every year to Delos. 
And from that time even to the present day they 
send it annually in honour of the god. Now it is 
their law that after the mission begins the city must 
be pure and no one may be publicly executed until 
the ship has gone to Delos and back; and some- 
times, when contrary winds detain it, this takes a 
long time. The beginning of the mission is when 
the priest of Apollo crowns the stern of the ship; 
and this took place, as I say, on the day before the 
trial. For that reason Socrates passed a long time 
in prison between his trial and his death. 

ECHECRATES, What took place at his death, 
Phaedo? What was said and done? And which 
of his friends were with him? Or did the autho- 
rities forbid them to be present, so that he died 
without his friends ? 

PHAEDO. Not at all. Some were there, in fact, a 
good many. | 

ECHECRATES. Be so good as to tell us as exactly as 
you can about all these things, if you are not too 
busy. 

PHAEDO. I am not busy and I will try to tell 
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you. It is always my greatest pleasure to be 
reminded of Socrates whether by speaking of him 
myself or by listening to someone else. 

ECHECRATES. Well, Phaedo, you will have hearers 
who feel as you do; so try to tell us everything as 
accurately as you can. 

PHAEDO. For my part, I had strange emotions 
when I was there. For I was not filled with pity 
as I might naturally be when present at the death 
of a friend; since he seemed to me to be happy, 
both in his bearing and his words, he was meeting 
death so fearlessly and nobly. And so I thought 
that even in going to the abode of the dead he was 
not going without the protection of the gods, and 
that when he arrived there it would be well with 
him, if it ever was well with anyone. And for this 
reason I was not at all filled with pity, as might seem 
natural when I was present at a scene of mourning ; 
nor on the other hand did I feel pleasure because 
we were occupied with philosophy, as was our 
custom—and our talk was of philosophy ;—but a 
very strange feeling came over me, an unaccustomed 
mixture of pleasure and of pain together, when I 
thought that Socrates was presently to die. And all 
of us who were there were in much the same con- 
dition, sometimes laughing and sometimes weeping ; 
especially one of us, Apollodorus; you know him 
and his character. 

ECHECRATES. ‘To be sure I do. 

PHAEDO. He was quite unrestrained, and I was 
much agitated myself, as were the others. 

RCHECRATES. Who were these, Phaedo? 

pHagepo. Of native Athenians there was_ this 
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Apollodorus, and Critobulus and his father, and 
Hermogenes and Epiganes and Aeschines and 
Antisthenes; and Ctesippus the Paeanian was there 
too, and Menexenus and some other Athenians. 
But Plato, I think, was ill. 

ECHECRATES. Were any foreigners there ? 

PHAEDO. Yes, Simmias of Thebes and Cebes and 
Phaedonides, and from Megara Euclides and 
Terpsion. 

ECHECRATES. What? Were Aristippus and Cleom- 
brotus there ? 

PHAEDO. No. They were said to be in Aegina. 

ECHECRATES. Was anyone else there? 

PpnAEDO. I think these were about all. 

ECHECRATES. Well then, what was the conversa- 
tion ? 

pHaEpo. I will try to tell you everything from 
the beginning. On the previous days I and the 
others had always been in the habit of visiting 
Socrates. We used to meet at daybreak in the 
court where the trial took place, for it was near 
the prison; and every day we used to wait about, 
talking with each other, until the prison was opened, 
for it was not opened early; and when it was 
apened, we went in to Socrates and passed most ot 
the day with him. On that day we came together 
earlier; for the day before, when we left the prison 
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in the evening we heard that the ship had arrived 
from Delos. So we agreed to come to the usual 
place as early in the morning as possible. And we 
came, and the jailer who usually answered the door 
came out and told us to wait and not go in until he 
told us. “For,” he said, “the eleven are releasing 
Socrates from his fetters and giving directions how 
he is to die to-day.”’ So after a little delay he came 
and told us to goin. We went in then and found 
Socrates just released from his fetters and Xanthippe 
—you know her—with his little son in her arms, 
sitting beside him. Now when Xanthippe saw us, 
she cried out and said the kind of thing that women 
always do say: “Oh Socrates, this is the last time 
now that your friends will speak to you or you to 
them.”” And Socrates glanced at Crito and said, 
“Crito, let somebody take her home.” And some 
of Crito’s people took her away wailing and beating 
her breast. But Socrates sat up on his couch and 
bent his leg and rubbed it with his hand, and while 
he was rubbing it, he said, “ What a strange thing, 
my friends, that seems to be which men call 
pleasure! How wonderfully it is related to that 
which seems to be its opposite, pain, in that they 
will not both come to a man at the same time, and 
yet if he pursues the one and captures it, he is 
generally obliged to take the other also, as if the 
two were joined together in one head. And I 
think,” he said, “if Aesop had thought of them, 
he would have made a fable telling how they were 
at war and god wished to reconcile them, and when 
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he could not do that, he fastened their heads 
together, and for that reason, when one of them 
comes to anyone, the other follows after. Just so 
it seems that in my case, after pain was in my leg 
on account of the fettcr, pleasure appears to have 
come following after.” 

Here Cebes interrupted and said, “By Zeus, 
Socrates, 1 am glad you reminded me. Several 
others have asked about the poems you have com- 
posed, the metrical versions of Aesop’s fables and 
the hymn to Apollo, and Evenus asked me the day 
before yesterday why you who never wrote any 
poetry before, composed these verses after you came 
to prison. Now, if you care that I should be able to 
answer Evenus when he asks me again—and I 
know he will ask me—tell me what to say.” 

«Then tell him, Cebes,” said he, “ the truth, that I 
composed these verses not because I wished to rival him 
or his poems, for I knew that would not be easy, but 
because I wished to test the meaning of certain dreams, 
and to make sure that I was neglecting no duty 
in case their repeated commands meant that I must 
cultivate the Muses in this way. They were some- 
thing like this. The same dream came to me often 
in my past life, sometimes in one form and some- 
times in another, but always saying the same thing: 
‘Socrates,’ it said, ‘ makemusic_and work atit- And 
I formerly thought it was urging and encouraging 
me to do what I was doing already and that just 
as people encourage runners by cheering, so the 
dream was encouraging me to do what I was doing, 
that is, to make music, because“philosophy was _ the 
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greatest_kind of music_and Iwas working at that. 
But now, after the trial and while the festival of the 
god delayed my execution, I thought, in case the 
repeated dream really meant to tell me to make this 
which is ordinarily called music, I ought to do so and 
not to disobey. For I thought it was safer not to go 
hence before making sure that I had done what 
I ought, by obeying the dream and composing verses. 
So first I composed a hymn to the god whose festival 
it was ; and after the god,“considering that a poet, if 
he is really to be a poet, must compose myths and not 
speeches,“since I was not a maker of myths, I took 
the myths of Aesop, which I had at hand and knew, 
and turned into verse the first I came upon. So tell 
Evenus that, Cebes, and bid him farewell, and tell 
him, if he is wise, to come after me as quickly as he 
can. I, it seems, am going to-day; for that is the 
order of the Athenians.”’ 

And Simmias said, “ What a message that is, 
Socrates, for Evenus! I have met him often, and 
from what I have seen of him, I should say that he 
will not take your advice in the least if he can 
help it.” 

“Why so?” said he. “Is not Evenus a philo- 
sopher?”’ 

“JT think so,” said Simmias. 

“Then Evenus will take my advice, and so will 
every man who has any worthy interest in philosophy. 
Perhaps, however, he will not take his own life, for 
they say that is not permitted.””’ And as he spoke 
he put his feet down on the ground and remained 
sitting in this way through the rest of the con- 
versation. 

Then Cebes asked him: “What do you mean by 
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this, Socrates, that it is not permitted to take one’s 
life, but that the philosopher would desire to follow 
after the dying ?”’ 

“How is this, Cebes? Have you and Simmias, 
who are pupils of Philolaus, not heard about such 
things ?”’ 

“ Nothing definite, Socrates.” 

“YT myself speak of them only from hearsay ; but 
I have no objection to telling what I have heard. 
And indeed it is perhaps especially fitting, as I am 
going to the other world, to tell stories about the 
life there and consider what we think about it; for 
what else could one do in the time between now ‘and 
sunset ?”’ 

“Why in the world do they say that it is not 
permitted to kill oneself, Socrates? I heard Philolaus, 
when he was living in our city, say the same thing 
you just said, and I have heard it from others, too, 
that one must not do this ; but I never heard anyone 
say anything definite about it.” 

“ You must have courage,’’ said he, “and perhaps 
you might hear something. But perhaps it will seem 
strange to you that this alone of all laws is without 
exception, and it never happens to mankind, as in 
other matters, that only at some times and for some 
persons it is better to die than to live; and it will 
perhaps seem strange to you that these human 
beings for whom it is better to die cannot without 
impiety do good to themselves, but must wait for 
some other benefactor.” 

And Cebes, smiling gently, said, “ Gawd knows it 
doos,’ speaking in his own dialect. 

“It would seem unreasonable, if put in this way,” 
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said Socrates, “but perhaps there is some reason 
in it. Now the doctrine that is taught in secret 
about this matter, that we men are in a kind 
of prison and must not set ourselves free or run 
away, seems to me to be weighty and not easy to 
understand. But this at least, Cebes, I do believe is 
sound, that the gods are our guardians and that we 
men are one of the chattels of the gods. Do you not 
believe this?” 

“Yes,” said Cebes, “I do.” 

“Well then,” said he, “if one of your chattels 
should kill itself when you had not indicated that you 
wished it to die, would you be angry with it and 
punish it if you could a 

“ Certainly,” he replied. 

“Then perhaps from this point of view it is not 
unreasonable to say that a man must not kill himself 
until god sends some necessity upon him, such as has 
now come upon me.” 

“That,” said Cebes, “seems sensible. But what 
you said just now, Socrates, that philosophers ought to 
be ready and willing to die, that seems strange if we 
were right just now in saying that god is our guardian 
and we are his possessions. For it is not reasonable 
that the wisest men should not be troubled when 
they leave that service in which the gods, who are 
the best overseers in the world, are watching over 
them. A wise man certainly does not think that 
when he is free he can take better care of himself 
than they do. A foolish man might perhaps think 
so, that he ought to run away from his master, 
and he would not consider that he must not run 
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away from a good master, but ought to stay with 
him as long as possible ; and so he might thought- 
lessly run away; but a man of sense would wish to 
be always with one who is better than himself. And 
yet, Socrates, if we look at it in this way, the 
contrary of what we just said seems natural ; for the 
wise ought to be troubled at dying and the foolish to 
rejoice.” 

When Socrates heard this I thought he was pleased 
by Cebes’ earnestness, and glancing at us, he said, 
““Cebes is always on the track of arguments and 
will not be easily convinced by whatever anyone 
says. 

ve Simmias said, “Well, Socrates, this time I 
think myself that Cebes is right. For why should 
really wise men run away from masters who are 
better than they and lightly separate themselves 
from them? And it strikes me that Cebes is aiming 
his argument at you, because you are so ready to 
leave us and the gods, who are, as you yourself agree, 
good rulers.”’ 

“You have a right to say that,” he replied ; “for 
I think you mean that I must defend myself against 
this accusation, as if we were in a law court.” 

“ Precisely,” said Simmias. 

“Well, then,” said he, “I will try to make a more 
convincing defence than I did before the judges. 
For if I did not belfeve,” said he, “that I was going 
to other wise and good gods, and, moreover, to men 
who have died, better men than those here, I should be 
wrong in not grieving at death. But as it is, you may 
rest assured that I expect to go to good men, though 
I should not care to assert this positively ; but I would 
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assert as positively as anything about such matters 
that lam going to gods who are good masters. And 
therefore, so far as that is concerned, ]_ not only 
do not grieve, but I have great hopes that there is 
something in store for the dead, and, as has been 
said of old, something better for the good than for 
the wicked.” 

Well,” said Simmias, “do you intend to go away, 
Socrates, and keep your opinion to yourself, or would 
you let us share it? It seems to me that this is a 
good which belongs in common to us also, and at the 
same time, if you convince us by what you say, that 
will serve as your defence.” 

“JY will try,’ he replied. “ But first let us ask 
Crito there what he wants. He has apparently been 
trying to say something for a long time.” 

“ Only, Socrates,” said Crito, “that the man who 
is to administer the poison to you has been telling 
me for some time to warn you to talk as little as 
possible. He says people get warm when they 
talk and heat has a bad effect on the action of 
the poison; so sometimes he has to make those 
who talk too much drink twice or even three 
times.” 

And Socrates said: “Never mind him. Just let 
him do his part and prepare to give it twice or even, 
if necessary, three times.” 

“I was pretty sure that was what you would say,’ 
said Crito, “but he has been bothering me for a long 
time.” 

‘Never mind him,” said Socrates. “I wish now 
to explain to you, my judges, the reason why I think 
a man who has really spent his life in philosophy is 
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naturally of good courage when he is to die, and 
has strong hopes that when he is dead he will 
attain the greatest blessings in that other land, So 
I will try to tell you, Simmias, and Cebes, how this 
would be. 

“Other people are likely not to be aware that 
those who pursue philosophy aright study nothing’ 
but dying and being dead. Now if this is true, it 
would be absurd to be eager for nothing but this 
all their lives, and then to be troubled when that 
came for which they had all along been eagerly 
practising.”’ 

And Simmias laughed and said, “ By Zeus, Socrates, 
I don’t feel much like laughing just now, but you 
inade me laugh. For I think the multitude, if they 
heard what you just said about the philosophers, would 
say you were quite right, and our people at home 
would agree entirely with you that philosophers 
desire death, and they would add that they know 
very well that the philosophers deserve it.’’ 

“ And they would be speaking the truth, Simmias, 
except in the matter of knowing very well. For 
they do not know in what way the real philosophers 
desire death, nor in what way they deserve death, 
nor what kind of a death it is. Let us then,” said 
he, “speak with one another, paying no further 
attention to them. Do we think there is such a 
thing as death?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Simmias. 

“We believe, do we not, that death is the separa- 
tion of the soul from the body, and that the state 
of being dead is the state in which the body is 
separated from the soul and exists alone by itself 
and the soul is separated from the body and exists 
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alone by itself? Is death anything other than this?” 
“No, it is this,”’ said he. 

“Now, my friend, see if you agree with me; for, 
if you do, I think we shall get more light on our 
subject. Do you think a philosopher would be likely 
to care much about the so-called pleasures, such as 
eating and drinking?” 

“ By no means, Socrates,” said Simmias. 

“ How about the pleasures of love?”’ 

Certainly not.” 

“ Well, do you think such a man would think much 
of the other cares of the body—I mean such as the 
possession of fine clothes and shoes and the other 
personal adornments? Do you think he would care 
about them or despise them, except so far as it is 
necessary to have them?” 

“I think the true philosopher would despise them,” 
he replied. 

“ Altogether, then, you think that such a man 
would not devote himself to the body, but would, 
so far as he was able, turn away from the body and 
concern himself with the soul ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“To begin with, then, it is clear that in such 
matters the philosopher, more than other men, 
separates the soul from communion with the body?” 

“It is.” 

“Now certainly most people think that a man 
who takes no pleasure and has no part in such 
things doesn’t deserve to live, and that one who 
cares nothing for the pleasures of the body is about 
as good as dead.” 

“ That is very true.” 
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“Now, how about the acquirement of pure 
knowledge? Is the body a hindrance or not, if it 
is made to share in the search for wisdom? What I 
mean is this: Have the sight and hearing of men 
any truth in them, or is it true, as the poets are 
always telling us, that we neither hear nor see any- 
thing accurately? And yet if these two physical 
senses are not accurate or exact, the rest are not 
likely to be, for they are inferior to these. Do you 
not think so?”’ 

“ Certainly I do,” he replied. 

“Then,” said he, “when does the soul attain 
to truth? For when it tries to consider anything in 
company with the body, it is evidently deceived 
by it.” 

« True.” 

“In thought, then, if at all, something of the 
realities becomes clear to it?” 

“Yes.” 

« But it thinks best when none of these things 
troubles it, neither hearing nor sight, nor pain nor 
any pleasure, but it is, so far as possible, alone by 
itself, and takes leave of the body, and avoiding, so 
far as it can, all association or contact with the body, 
reaches out toward the reality.” 

« That is true.” 

“In this matter also, then, the soul of the philo- 
sopher greatly despises the body and avoids it and 
strives to be alone by itself? ” 

« Evidently.” 

“ Now how about such things as this, Simmias ? 
Do we think there is sucha thing as absolute justice, 
or not?” 

We certainly think there is.”’ 
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« And absolute beauty and goodness.” 

“ Of course.” 

“Well, did you ever see anything of that kind 
with your eyes?” 

“ Certainly not,” said he. 

“Or did you ever reach them with any of the 
bodily senses? I am speaking of all such things, as 
size, health, strength, and in short the essence 
or ‘underlying quality of everything. Is their true 
nature contemplated by means of the body? Is it 
not rather the case that he who prepares himself 
most carefully to understand the true essence of each 
thing that he examines would come nearest to the 
knowledge of it?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Would not that man do this most perfectly who 
approaches each thing, so far as possible, with the 
reason alone, not introducing sight into his reasoning 
nor dragging in any of the other senses along with 
his thinking, but who employs pure, absolute reason 
in his attempt to search out the pure, absolute 
essence of things, and who removes himself, so far 
as possible, from eyes and ears, and, in a word, from 
his whole body, because he feels that its companion- 
ship disturbs the soul and hinders it from attaining 
truth and wisdom? Is not this the man, Simmias, 
if anyone, to attain to the knowledge of reality?” 

“That is true as true can be, Socrates,” said 
Simmias. 

“ Then,” said he, “all this must cause good lovers 
of wisdom to think and say one to the other some- 
thing like this: ‘There seems to be a short cut 
which leads us and our argument to the conclusion in 
our search that so long as we have the body, and the 
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soul is contaminated by such an evil, we shall never 
attain completely what we desire, that is, the truth. 
For the body keeps us constantly busy by reason of 
its need of sustenance; and moreover, if diseases 
come upon it they hinder our pursuit of the truth. 
And the body fills us with passions and desires and 
fears, and all sorts of fancies and foolishness, so 
that, as they say, it really and truly makes it 
impossible for us to think at all. The body and its 
desires are the only cause of wars and factions and 
battles ; for all wars arise for the sake of gaining 
money, and we are compelled to gain money for the 
sake of the body. We are slaves to its service. And 
so, because of all these things, we have no leisure for 
philosophy. But the worst of all is that if we do get 
a bit of leisure and turn to philosophy, the body is 
constantly breaking in upon our studies and disturb- 
ing us with noise and confusion, so that it prevents 
our beholding the truth, and in fact we perceive 
that, if we are ever to know anything absolutely, we 
must be free from the body and must behold the 
actual realities with the eye of the soul alone. And 
then, as our argument shows, when we are dead we 
are likely to possess the wisdom which we desire and 
claim to be enamoured of, but not while we live. 
For, if pure knowledge is impossible while the body 
is with us, one of two thing must follow, either it 
cannot be acquired at all or only when we are dead ; 
for then the soul will be by itself apart from the 
body, but not before. And while we live, we shall, 
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| think, be nearest to knowledge when we avoid, so 
far as possible, intercourse and communion with the 
body, except what is absolutely necessary, and are 
not filled with its nature, but keep ourselves pure 
from it until God himself sets us free. And in this 
way, freeing ourselves from the foolishness of the body 
and being pure, we shall, I think, be with the pure 
and shall know of ourselves all that is pure,—and 
that is, perhaps, the truth. For it cannot be that 
the impure attain the pure.’ Such words as these, 
I think, Simmias, all who are rightly lovers of know- 
ledge must say to each other and such must be their 
thoughts. Do you not agree?” 

“ Most assuredly, Socrates.” 

« Then,” said Socrates, “ if this is true, my friend, | 
have great hopes that when I reach the place to 
which I am going, I shall there, if anywhere, attain 
fully to that which has been my chief object in my 
past life, so that the journey which is now imposed 
upon me is begun with good hope; and the like 
hope exists for every man who thinks that his mind 
has been purificd and made ready.”’ 

“ Certainly,” said Simmias. 

«And does not the purification consist in this 
which has been mentioned long ago in our discourse, 
in separating, so far as possible, the soul from the 
body and teaching the soul the habit of collecting 
and bringing itself together from all parts of the 
body, and living, so far as it can, both now and here- 
after, alone by itself, freed from the body as from 
fetters?” 

“ Certainly,” said he. 
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“Well, then, this is what we call death, is it not, 
a release and separation from the body?” 

“Exactly so,” said he. 

“ But, as we hold, the true philosophers and they 
alone are always most eager to release the soul, and 
just this—the release and separation of the soul from 
the body—is their study, is it not?” 

“ Obviously.” 

“Then, as I said in the beginning, it would be 
absurd if a man who had been all his life fitting 
himself to live as nearly in a state of death as he 
could, should then be disturbed when death came to 
him. Would it not be absurd?” 

“Of course.” 

“In fact, then, Simmias,” said he, “the true 
philosophers practise dying, and death is less 
terrible to them than to any other men. Consider 
it in this way. They are in every way hostile to 
the body and they desire to have the soul apart by 
itself alone. Would it not be very foolish if they 
should be frightened and troubled when this very 
thing happens, and if they should not be glad to go 
to the place where there is hope of attaining what 
they longed for all through life—and they longed 
for wisdom—and of escaping from the companion- 
ship of that which they hated? When human loves 
or wives or sons have died, many men have willingly 
gone to the other world led by the hope of seeing 
there those whom they longed for, and of being 
with them; and shall he who is really in love with 
wisdom and has a firm belief that he can find it 
nowhere else than in the other world grieve when 
he dies and not be glad to go there? We cannot 
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think that, my friend, if he is really a philosopher ; 
for he will confidently believe that he will find pure 
wisdom nowhere else than in the other world. And 
if this is so, would it not be very foolish for such a 
man to fear death ?”’ 

“ Very foolish, certainly,” said he. 

“Then is it not,’ said Socrates, “a sufficient 
indication, when you see a man troubled because he 
is going to die, that he was not a lover of wisdom but 
a lover of the body? And this same man is also 
a lover of money and of honour, one or both.” 

“Certainly,” said he, “it is as you say.” 

“Then, Simmias,’ he continued, “is not that 
which is called courage especially characteristic of 
philosophers ? ” 

“ By all means,” said he. 

“ And self-restraint—that which is commonly called 
self-restraint, which consists in not being excited by 
the passions and in being superior to them and 
acting in a seemly way—is not that characteristic of 
those alone who despise the body and pass their 
lives in philosophy ?”’ 

“ Necessarily,” said he. 

“For,” said Socrates, “if you care to consider 
the courage and the self-restraint of other men, you 
will see that they are absurd.”’ 

* How so, Socrates?” 

“You know, do you not, that all other men count 
death among the great evils?” 

“ 'Fhey certainly do.” 

«And do not brave men face death—when they 
do face it—through fear of greater evils?” 

« That is true.” 

“Then all except philosophers are brave through 
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fear. And yet it is absurd to be brave through fear 
and cowardice.”’ 

* Very true.” 

“And how about those of seemly conduct? Is 
their case not the same? They are self-restrained 
because of a kind of self-indulgence. We say, to 
be sure, that this is impossible, nevertheless their 
foolish self-restraint amounts to little more than 
this; for they fear that they may be deprived of 
certain pleasures which they desire, and so they 
refrain from some because they are under the sway 
of others. And yet being ruled by pleasures is 
called self-indulgence. Nevertheless they conquer 
pleasures because they are conquered by other 
pleasures. Now this is about what I said just now, 
that they are self-restrained by a kind of self- 
indulgence.”’ 

So it seems.”’ 

“My dear Simmias, I suspect that this is not the 
right way to purchase virtue, by exchanging plea- 
sures for pleasures, and pains for pains, and fear 
for fear, and greater for less, as if they were coins, 
but the only right coinage, for which all those 
things must be exchanged and by means of and 
with which all these things are to be bought and 
sold, is in fact wisdom; and courage and _ self- 
restraint and justice and, in short, true virtue exist 
only with wisdom, whether pleasures and fears and 
other things of that sort are added or taken away. 
And virtue which consists in the exchange of such 
things for each other without wisdom, is but a 
painted imitation of virtue and is really slavish and 
has nothing healthy or true in it; but truth is in 
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fact a purification from all these things, and self- 
restraint and justice and courage and wisdom itself 
are a kind of purification. And I fancy that those 
men who established the mysteries were not un- 
enlightened, but in reality had a hidden meaning 
when they said long ago that whoever goes un- 
initiated and unsanctified to the other world will 
lie in the mire, but he who arrives there initiated 
and purified will dwell with the gods. For as they 
say in the mysteries, ‘the thyrsus-bearers are many, 
but the mystics few’; and these mystics are, I 
believe, those who have been true_ philosophers. 
And I in my life have, so far as I could, left nothing 
undone, and have striven in every way to make 
myself one of them. But whether I have striven 
aright and have met with success, I believe I shall 
know clearly, when I have arrived there, very soon, if 
it is God’s will. This then, Simmias and Cebes, is the 
defence I offer to show that it is reasonable for me 
not to be grieved or troubled at leaving you and the 
rulers I have here, because I believe that there, no 
less than here, I shall find good rulers and friends. 
If now I am more successful in convincing you by 
my defence than I was in convincing my Athenian 
judges, it is well.” 

When Socrates had finished, Cebes answered and 
said: “Socrates, I agree to the other things you 
say, but in regard to the soul men are very prone to 
disbelief. They fear that when the soul leaves the 
body it no longer exists anywhere, and that on the 
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day when the man dies it is destroyed and perishes, 
and when it leaves the body and departs from it, 
straightway it flies away and is no longer anywhere, 
scattering like a breath or sinoke. If it exists any- 
where by itself as a unit, freed from these evils 
which you have enumerated just now, there would be 
good reason for the blessed hope, Socrates, that what 
you say is true. But perhaps no little argument 
and proof is required to show that when a man is 
dead the soul still exists and has any power and 
intelligence.” 

“What you say, Cebes, is true,” said Socrates. 
“Now what shall we do? Do you wish to keep on 
conversing about this to sce whether it is probable 
or not ?”’ 

“T do,” said Cebes. “I should like to hear what 
you think about it.”’ 

“Well,” said Socrates, “I do not believe anyone 
who heard us now, even if he were a comic poet, 
would say that I am chattering and talking about 
things which do not concern me. So if you like, let 
us examine the matter to the end. 

“Let us consider it by asking whether the souls 
of men who have died are in the nether world 
or not. There is an ancient tradition, which we 
remember, that they go there from here and come 
back here again and are born from the dead. Now 
if this is true, if the living are born again from the 
dead, our souls would exist there, would they not ? 
For they could not be born again if they did not 
exist, and this would be a sufficient proof that they 
exist, if it should really be made evident that the 
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living are born only from the dead. But if this 
is not so, then some other argument would be 
needed.” 

“ Certainly,” said Cebes. 

“Now,” said he, “if you wish to find this out 
easily, do not consider the question with regard 
to men only, but with regard to all animals and 
plants, and, in short, to all things which may be said 
to have birth. Let us see with regard to all these, 
whether it is true that they are all born or generated 
only from their opposites, in case they have opposites, 
as for instance, the noble is the opposite of the dis- 
graceful, the just of the unjust, and there are count- 
less other similar pairs. Let us consider the question 
whether it is inevitable that everything which has 
an opposite be generated from its opposite and from 
it only. For instance, when anything becomes 
greater it must inevitably have been smaller and 
then have become greater.” 

“Yes.” 

“And if it becomes smaller, it must have been 
greater and then have become smaller?” 

“That is true,” said he. 

« And the weaker is generated from the stronger, 
and the slower from the quicker ?”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“And the worse from the better and the more 
just from the more unjust ?”’ 

“Of course.”’ 

“Then,” said he, “we have this fact sufficiently 
established, that all things are generated in this 
way, opposites from opposites ?”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Now then, is there between all these pairs of 
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opposites what may be called two kinds of genera- 
tion, from one to the other and back again from the 
other to the first? Between a larger thing and a 
smaller thing there is increment and diminution and 
we call one increasing and the other decreasing, 
do we not?” 

“Yes,” said he. 

“ And similarly analysing and combining, and cool- 
ing and heating, and all opposites in the same way. 
Even if we do not in every case have the words to 
express it, yet in fact is it not always inevitable that 
there is a process of generation from each to the 
other ?” 

“ Certainly,” said he. 

“Well then,” said Socrates, “is there anything that 
is the opposite of living, as being awake is the 
opposite of sleeping ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Cebes. 

« What ?” 

“ Being dead,” said he. 

“Then these two are generated from each other, 
and as they are two, so the processes between them 
are two; is it not so?” 

“ Of course.” 

“Now,” said Socrates, “I will tell about one of the 
two pairs of which I just spoke to you and its inter- 
mediate processes; and do you tell me about the 
other. I say one term is sleeping and the other is 
being awake, and being awake is generated from 
sleeping, and sleeping from being awake, and the 
processes of generation are, in the latter case, falling 
asleep, and in the former, waking up. Do you agree, 
or not?”’ 

“ Certainly.” 
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“ Now do you,’ said he, “tell me in this way about 
life and death. Do you not say that living is the 
opposite of being dead?” 

“T do.” 

“And that they are generated one from the other?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Now what is it which is generated from the 
living ?”’ 

“The dead,” said he. 

«© And what,” said Socrates, “ from the dead?” 

“JT can say only one thing—the living.” 

“From the dead, then, Cebes, the living, both 
things and persons, are generated ? ” 

“ Kvidently,’ said he. 

“Then,” said Socrates, “our souls exist in the 
other world.” 

So it seems.”’ 

“And of the two processes of generation between 
these two, the one is plain to be seen; for surely 
dying is plain to be seen, is it not?”’ 

“ Certainly,” said he. 

“Well then,” said Socrates, “what shall we do 
next? Shall we deny the opposite process, and shall 
nature be one-sided in this instance? Or must we 
grant that there is some process of generation the 
opposite of dying ?”’ 

“Certainly we must,” said he. 

“What is this process ? ”’ 

“ Coming to life again.”’ 

“Then,” said Socrates, “if there be such a thing 
as coming to life again, this would be the process of 
generation from the dead to the living ?”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“So by this method also we reach the conclusion 
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that the living are gencrated from the dead, just as 
much as the dead from the living ; and since this 
is the case, it seems to me to be a sufficient proof 
that the souls of the dead exist somewhere, whence 
they come back to life. 

“T think, Socrates, that results necessarily from 
our previous admissions. ”’ 

“ Now here is another method, Cebes, to prove, as 
it seems to me, that we were right in making those 
admissions. For if gencration did not proceed from 
opposite to opposite and back again, going round, as 
it were in a circle, but always went forward in a 
straight line without turning back or curving, then, 
you know, in the end all things would have the 
same form and be acted upon in the same way and 
stop being generated at all.” 

“What do you mean ?”’ said he. 

“Tt is not at all hard,’ said Socrates, “to understand 
what I mean. For example, if the process of falling 
asleep existed, but not the opposite process of waking 
from sleep, in the end, you know, that would make 
the sleeping Endymion mere nonsense; he would 
be nowhere, for everything else would be in the 
same state as he, sound asleep. Or if all things 
were mixed together and never separated, the 
saying of Anaxagoras, ‘all things are chaos,’ would 
soon come true. And in like manner, my dear 
Cebes, if all things that have life should die, and, 
when they had died, the dead should remain in 
that condition, is it not inevitable that at last all 
things would be dead and nothing alive? For if 
the living were generated from any other things 
than from the dead, and the living were to die, is 
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there any escape from the final result that all things 
would be swallowed up in death?” 

“IT see none, Socrates,’ said Cebes. “ What you 
say scems to be perfectly true.” 

“] think, Cebes,” said he, ‘it is absolutely so, and 
we are not deluded in making these admissions, but 
the return to life is an actual fact, and it is a fact 
that the living are generated trom the dead and that 
the souls of the dead exist.” 

“And besides,’ Cebes rejoined, “if it sis true, 
Socrates, as you are fond of saying, that our learning 
is nothing else than recollection, then this would be 
an additional argument that we must necessarily 
have learned in some previous time what we now 
remember. But this is impossible if our soul did 
not exist somewhere before being born in this human 
form; and so by this argument also it appears that 
the soul is immortal.” 

“ But, Cebes,” said Simmias, “ what were the 
proofs of this? Remind me; for I do not recollect 
very well just now.” 

“ Briefly,” said Cebes, “a very good proof is this: 
When people are questioned, if you put the questions 
well, they answer correctly of themselves about 
everything; and yet if they had not within them 
some knowledge and right reason, they could not do 
this. And that this is so is shown most clearly if 
you take them to mathematical diagrams or any- 
thing of that sort.” 

“And if you are not convinced in that way, 
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Simmias,” said Socrates, “see if you don’t agree 
when you look at it in this way. You are in- 
credulous, are you not, how that which is called 
learning can be recollection ? 

“IT am not incredulous,” said Simmias, “but I 
want just what we are talking about, recollection. 
And from what Cebes undertook to say I already 
begin to recollect and be convinced ; nevertheless, 
I should like to hear what you were going to say.” 

“It was this,’ said he. “We agree, I suppose, 
that if anyone is to remember anything, he must 
know it at some previous time ?”’ 

‘“‘ Certainly,” said he. 

“Then do we agree to this also, that when 
knowledge comes in such a way, it is recollection ? 
What I mean is this: If a man, when he has heard 
or seen or in any other way perceived a thing, knows 
not only that thing, but also has a_ perception of 
some other thing, the knowledge of which is not the 
same, but different, are we not right in saying that he 
recollects the thing of which he has the perception ?” 

“ What do you mean ?”’ 

“Let me give an example. Knowledge of a man 
is different from knowledge of a lyre.” 

“ Of course.” 

“Well, you know that a lover when he sees a lyre 
or a cloak or anything else which his beloved is wont 
to use, perceives the lyre and in his mind receives an 
image of the boy to whom the lyre belongs, do you 
not? But this is recollection, Just as when one sees 
Simmias, one often remembers Cebes, and I could 
cite countless such examples.” 

“To be sure you could,” said Simmias. 

“Now,” said he, “is that sort of thing a kind of 
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recollection? Especially when it takes place with 
regard to things which have already been forgotten 
through time and inattention ?”’ 

“ Certainly,” he replied. 

‘Well, then,’ said Socrates, “can a person on 
seeing a picture of a horse or of a lyre be reminded 
of a man, or on seeing a picture of Simmias be 
reminded of Cebes ?”’ 

« Surely.” 

“And on seeing a picture of Simmias he can be 
reminded of Simmias himself ?”’ 

“Yes,” said he. 

“ All these examples show, then, that recollection 
is caused by like things and also by unhke things, 
do they not?” 

Yes.” 

“And when one has a recollection of anything 
caused by like things, will he not also inevitably 
consider whether this recollection offers a perfect 
likeness of the thing recollected, or not ?”’ 

“ Inevitably,” he replied. 

“Now see,” said he, “if this is true. We say 
there is such a thing as equality. I do not mean 
one piece of wood equal to another, or one stone to 
another, or anything of that sort, but something 
beyond that—equality in the abstract. Shall we 
say there is such a thing, or not? ”’ 

“We shall say that there is,” said Simmias, “ most 
decidedly.”’ 

“ And do we know what it is?” 

“ Certainly,” said he. 

“Whence did we derive the knowledge of it? 
Is it not from the things we were just speaking 
of? Did we not, by seeing equal pieces of wood 
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or stones or other things, derive from them a 
knowledge of abstract cquality, which is another 
thing?) Or do you not think it is another thing? 
Look at the matter in this way. Do not equal 
stones and pieces of wood, though they remain the 
same, sometimes appear to us equal in one respect 
and unequal in another? ”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Well, then, did absolute equals ever appear to 
you unequal or equality inequality ?”’ 

““ No, Socrates, never.”’ 

“Then,” said he, “those equals are not the same 
as equality in the abstract.”’ 

“ Not at all, I should say, Socrates.” 

“ But from those equals,” said he, “ which are not 
the same as abstract equality, you have nevertheless 
conceived and acquired knowledge of it?” 

“Very true,” he replied. 

* And it is either like them or unlike them?” 

« Certainly.” 

“It makes no difference,” said he. “ Whenever 
the sight of one thing brings you a perception of 
another, whether they be like or unlike, that must 
necessarily be recollection.” 

“« Surely.” 

‘““Now then,” said he, “do the equal pieces of 
wood and the equal things of which we were 
speaking just now affect us in this way: Do they 
seem to us to be equal as abstract equality is equal, 
or do they somehow fall short of being like abstract 
equality?” 

« They fall very far short of it,” said he. 

“ Do we agree, then, that when anyone on seeing a 
thing thinks, ‘This thing that I see aims at being 
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like some other thing that exists, but falls short and is 
unable to be like that thing, but is inferior to it,’ he 
who thinks thus must of necessity have previous 
knowledge of the thing which he says the other 
resembles but falls short of?” 

“We must.” 

“Well then, is this just what happened to us 
with regard to the equal things and equality in the 
abstract ?”’ 

“ Tt certainly is.”’ 

“Then we must have had knowledge of equality 
before the time when we first saw equal things and 
thought, ‘All these things are aiming to be like 
equality but fall short.’ ” 

“That is true.” 

“And we agree, also, that we have not gained 
knowledge of it, and that it is impossible to gain 
this knowledge, except by sight or touch or some 
other of the senses? [ consider that all the senses 
are alike.” 

“Yes, Socrates, they are all alike, for the pur- 
poses of our argument.” 

“Then it is through the senses that we must 
learn that all sensible objects strive after absolute 
equality and fall short of it. Is that our view? ” 

Ves. 

“Then before we began to sce or hear or use the 
other senses we must somewhere have gained a 
knowledge of abstract or absolute equality, if we 
were to compare with it the equals which we per- 
ceive by the senses, and see that all such things 
yearn to be like abstract equality but fall short of it.” 

“That follows necessarily from what we have said 
before, Socrates,” 
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« And we saw and heard and had the other senses 
as soon as we were born? ”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“ But, we say, we must have acquired a knowledge 
of equality before we had these senses ?”’ 

“ Yes,” 

“Then it appears that we must have acquired it 
before we were born.” 

It does.” 

“ Now if we had acquired that knowledge before 
we were born, and were born with it, we knew 
before we were born and at the moment of birth 
not only the equal and the greater and the less, but 
all such abstractions? For our present argument is 
no more concerned with the equal than with abso- 
lute beauty and the absolute good and the just and 
the holy, and, in short, with all those things which 
we stamp with the seal of ‘absolute ’ in our dialectic 
process of questions and answers; so that we must 
necessarily have acquired knowledge of all these 
before our birth.” 

“ That is true.” 

“And if after acquiring it we have not, in 
each case, forgotten it, we must always be born 
knowing these things, and must know them through- 
out our life; for to know is to have acquired know- 
ledge and to have retained it without losing it, and 
the loss of knowledge is just what we mean when 
we speak of forgetting, is it not, Simmias ?” 

“ Certainly, Socrates,’ said he. 

“But, I suppose, if we acquired knowledge before 
we were burn and lost it at birth, but afterwards by 
the use of our senses regained the knowledge which 
we had previously possessed, would not the process 
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which we cal] learning really be recovering know- 
ledge which is our own? And should we be right 
in calling this recollection ?” 

“ Assuredly.”’ 

“ For we found that it is possible, on perceiving a 
thing by the sight or the hearimg or any other sense, 
to call to mind from that perception another thing 
which had been forgotten, which was associated 
with the thing perceived, whether like it or unlike 
it; so that, as I said, one of two things is true, either 
we are all born knowing these things and know 
them all our lives, or afterwards, those who are said 
to Jearn merely remember, and learning would then 
be recollection.” 

“« That is certainly true, Socrates.” 

“Which then do you choose, Simmias ? Were we 
born with the knowledge, or do we recollect after- 
wards things of which we had acquired knowledge 
before our birth?” 

“7 cannot choose at this moment, Socrates.” 

« How about this question ? You can choose and 
you have some opinion about it : When a man knows, 
can he give an account of what he knows or not?” 

“ Certainly he can, Socrates.” 

“And do you think that everybody can give an 
account of the matters about which we have just been 
talking ?” 

“JT wish they might,” said Simmias: “ but on the 
contrary I fear that to-morrow, at this time, there 
will be no longer any man living who is able to do so 
properly.” 

“Then, Simmias, you do not think all men know 
these things ?”’ 

“ By no means,” 
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“Then they recollect the things they once 
learned ?”’ 

“ Necessarily.” 

‘When did our souls acquire the knowledge of 
them? Surely not after we were born as human 
beings.” 

Certainly not.” 

“ Then previously.” 

“Yes.” 

“Then, Simmias, the souls existed previously, 
before they were in human form, apart from bodies, 
and they had intelligence.” 

“ Unless, Socrates, we acquire these ideas at the 
moment of birth ; for that time still remains.” 

“Very well, my friend. But at what other time do 
we lose them? For we are surely not bern with 
them, as we Just now agreed. Do we lose them at 
the moment when we receive them, or have you 
some other time to suggest?” 

“None whatever, Socrates. I did not notice that 
I was talking nonsense.” 

“Then, Simmias,” said he, “is this the state of 
the case? If, as we are always saying, the beautiful 
exists, and the good, and every essence of that kind, 
and if we refer all our sensations to these, which we 
find existed previously and are now ours, and com- 
pare our sensations with these, is it not a necessary 
inference that just as these abstractions exist, so our 
souls existed before we were born; and if these 
abstractions do not exist, our argument is of no 
force? Is this the case, and is it equally certain that 
provided these things exist our souls also existed 
before we were born, and that if these do not exist, 
neither did our souls? ” 
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“ Socrates, it seems to me that there is absolutely 
the saine certainty, and our argument comes to the 
excellent conclusion that our soul existed before we 
were born, and that the essence of which you speak 
likewise exists. For there is nothing so clear to me 
as this, that all such things, the beautiful, the good, 
and all the others of which you were speaking just 
now, have a most real existence. And I think the 
proof is sufficient.” 

“ But how about Cebes?” said Socrates. “ For 
Cebes must be convinced, too.” 

“He is fully convinced, I think,” said Simmias ; 
“and yet he is the most obstinately incredulous of 
mortals. Still, I believe he is quite convinced of 
this, that our soul existed before we were born. 
However, that it will still exist after we die does not 
seem even to me to have been proved, Socrates, but 
the common fear, which Cebes mentioned just now, 
that when a man dies the soul is dispersed and_ this 
is the end of his existence, still remains. For assum- 
ing that the soul comes into being and is brought 
together from some source or other and exists before 
it enters into a human body, what prevents it, after 
it has entered into and left that body, from coming to 
an end and being destroyed itself?” 

“ You are right, Simmias,” said Cebes. “It seems 
to me that we have proved only half of what is 
required, namely, that our soul existed before our 
birth. But we must also show that it exists after 
we are dead as well as before our birth, if the proof 
is to be perfect.” 

“It has been shown, Simmias and Cebes, already,’ 
said Socrates, “if you will combine this conclusion 
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with the one we reached before, that every living 
being is born from the dead. For if the soul exists 
vefore birth, and, when it comes into life and is born, 
cannot be born from anything else than death and a 
state of death, must it not also exist after dying, 
since it must be born again? So the proof you call 
for has already been given. However, I think you 
and Simmias would like to carry on this discussion 
still further. You have the childish fear that when 
the soul goes out from the body the wind will really 
blow it away and scatter it, especially if a man 
happens to die in a high wind and not in calm 
weather.”’ 

And Cebes laughed and said, “Assume that we 
have that fear, Socrates, and try to convince us ; 
or rather, do not assume that we are afraid, but 
perhaps there is a child within us, who has such 
fears. Let us try to persuade him not to fear death 
as if it were a hobgoblin.”’ 

“Ah,” said Socrates, “ you must sing charms to 
him every day until you charm away his fear.”’ 

“Where then, Socrates,” said he, “shall we find 
a good singer of such charms, since you are leaving 
us?” 

“ Hellas, Cebes,” he replied, “is a large country, 
in which there are many good men, and there are 
many foreign peoples also. You ought to search 
through all of them in quest of such a charmer, 
sparing neither money-nor toil, for there is no 
greater need for which you could spend your money. 
And you must seek among yourselves, too, for 
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perhaps you would hardly find others better able 
to do this than you.” 

“That,” said Cebes, “shall be done. But let us 
return to the point where we left off, if you are 
willing.” 

“Oh, I am willing, of course.” 

“Good,” said he. 

“Well then,” said Socrates, “must we not ask 
ourselves some such question as this? What kind of 
thing naturally suffers dispersion, and for what kind 
of thing might we naturally fear it, and again 
what kind of thing is not liable to it? And after 
this must we not inquire to which class the soul 
belongs and base our hopes or fears for our souls upon 
the answers to these questions ?” 

“You are quite right,” he replied. 

“ Now is not that which is compounded and com- 
posite naturally liable to be decomposed, in the same 
way in which it was compounded? And if anything is 
uncompounded is not that, if anything, naturally 
unlikely to be decomposed ?” 

“IT think,” said Cebes, “that is true.” 

«Then it is most probable that thicth » which are 
always the same and unchanging are the uncom- 
pounded things and the things that are changing and 
never the same are the composite things?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Let us then,” said he, “turn to what we were 
discussing before. Is the absolute essence, which we 
in our dialectic process of question and answer call 
true being, always the same or is it liable to change? 
Absolute equality, absolute beauty, any absolute 
existence, true being—do they ever admit of any 
change whatsoever? Or does each absolute essence, 
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since it is uniform and exists by itself, remain the 
same and never in any way admit of any change?” 

“Jt must,” said Cebes, “necessarily remain the 
same, Socrates.” 

‘But how about the many things, for example, 
men, or horses, or cloaks, or any other such things, 
which bear the same names as the absolute essences 
and are called beautiful or equal or the like? Are 
they always the same? Or are they, in direct opposi- 
tion to the essences, constantly changing in them- 
selves, unlike each other, and, so to speak, never the 
same ?”’ 

“The latter,” said Cebes; “they are never the same.”’ 

“And you can see these and touch them and 
perceive them by the other senses, whereas the 
things which are always the same can be grasped 
only by the reason, and are invisible and not to be 
seen?” 

“ Certainly,” said he, “that is true.” 

“Now,” said he, “shall we assume two kinds of 
existences, one visible, the other invisible ?”’ 

“ Let us assume them,” said Cebes. 

“ And that the invisible is always the same and 
the visible constantly changing ?”’ 

‘Let us assume that also,” said he. 

“ Well then,” said Socrates, “ are we not made up 
of two parts, body and soul ?”’ 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“Now to which class should we say the body is 
more similar and more closely akin ?”’ 

“To the visible,” said he; “that is clear to 
everyone.” 

« And the soul? Is it visible or invisible ?”’ 

“ Invisible, to man, at least, Socrates.”’ 
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‘But we call things visible and invisible with 
reference to human vision, do we not?” 

“Yes, we do.” 

‘Then what do we say about the soul? Can it be 
seen or not?” 

“It cannot be seen.” 

«“ Then it is invisible?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

‘Then the soul is more like the invisible than the 
body is, and the body more like the visible.”’ 

“ Necessarily, Socrates.” 

‘Now we have also been saying for a long time, 
have we not, that, when the soul makes use of the 
body for any inquiry, either through seeing or hear- 
ing or any of the other senses—for inquiry through 
the body means inquiry’ through the senses,—then 
it is dragged by the body to things which never 
remain the same, and it wanders about and is con- 
fused and dizzy like a drunken man because it lays 
hold upon such things ?”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“ But when the soul inquires alone by itself, 
it departs into the realm of the pure, the everlasting, 
the immortal and the changeless, and being akin to 
these it dwells always with them whenever it is by 
itself and is not hindered, and it has rest from 
its wanderings and remains always the same and 
unchanging with the changeless, since it is in com- 
munion therewith. And this state of the soul is 
called wisdom. Is it not so?”’ 

“Socrates,” said he, “what you say is perfectly 
right and true.” 

“And now again, in view of what we said 
before and of what has just been said, to which 
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class do you think the soul has greater likeness 
and kinship 7” 

“T think, Socrates,” said he, “that anyone, even 
the dullest, would agree, after this argument that 
the soul is infinitely more like that which is always 
the same than that which is not.” 

“And the body?” 

‘Ts more like the other.” 

“Consider, then, the matter in another way. 
When the soul and the body are joined together, 
nature directs the one to serve and be ruled, and the 
other to rule and be master. Now this being the 
case, which scems to you like the divine, and which 
like the mortal? Or do you not think that the 
divine is by nature fitted to rule and lead, and the 
mortal to obey and serve ?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“ Which, then, does the soul resemble ?” 

“Clearly, Socrates, the sou) is like the divine and 
the body like the mortal.” 

“Then see, Cebes, if this is not the conclusion 
from all that we have said, that the soul is most 
like the divine and immortal and intellectual and 
uniform and indissoluble and ever unchanging, 
and the body, on the contrary, most like the human 
and mortal and multiform and unintellectual and 
dissoluble and ever changing. Can we say anything, 
my dear Cebes, to show that this is not so?” 

“No, we cannot.” 

“Well then, since this 1s the case, is it not natural 
for the body to meet with speedy dissolution and for 
the soul, on the contrary, to be entirely indissoluble, 
or nearly so?” 
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“ Of course.” 

“ Observe,” he went on, “that when a man dies, 
the visible part of him, the body, which lies in the 
visible world and which we call the corpse, which is 
naturally subject to dissolution and decomposition, 
does not undergo these processes at once, but 
remains for a considerable time, and even for a very 
long time, if death takes place when the body is in 
good condition, and at a favourable time of the year. 
For when the body is shrunk and embalmed, as is 
done in Egypt, it remains almost entire for an 
incalculable time. And even if the body decay, 
some parts of it, such as the bones and sinews and 
all that, are,so to speak, indestructible. Is not that 
true?” 

-Yés." 

“But the soul, the invisible, which departs into 
another place which is, like itself, noble and pure 
and invisible, to the realm of the god of the other 
world in truth, to the good and wise god, whither, if 
God will, my soul is soon to go,—is this soul, which 
has such qualities and such a nature, straightway 
scattered and destroyed when it departs from the 
body, as most men say? Far from it, dear Cebes 
and Simmias, but the truth is much rather this :—if 
it departs pure, dragging with it nothing of the 
body, because it never willingly associated with the 
body in life, but avoided it and gathered itself into 
itself alone, since this has always been its constant 
study—but this means nothing else than that it 
pursued philosophy rightly and really practised being 
in a state of death: or is not this the practice of 
death?” 
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‘¢ By all means.” 

“Then if it is in such a condition, it goes away into 
that which is like itself, into the invisible, divine, 
immortal, and wise, and when it arrives there it is 
happy, freed from error and folly and fear and fierce 
loves and all the other human ills, and as the 
initiated say, lives in truth through all after time 
with the gods. Is this our belief, Cebes, or not ?”’ 

*‘ Assuredly,’ said Cebes. 

*« But, I think, if when it departs from the body it is 
defiled and impure, because it was always with the body 
and cared for it and loved it and was fascinated by it 
and its desires and pleasures, so that it thought 
nothing was true except the corporeal, which one 
can touch and see and drink and eat and employ in 
the pleasures of love, and if it is accustomed to hate 
and fear and avoid that which is shadowy and invis- 
ible to the eyes but is intelligible and tangible to 
philosophy—do you think a soul in this condition will 
depart pure and uncontaminated ? ”’ 

« By no means,’ said he. 

“But it will be interpenetrated, I suppose, with the 
corporeal which intercourse and communion with the 
body have made a part of its nature because the body 
has been its constant companion and the object of 
its care ?”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

« And, my friend, we must believe that the cor- 
poreal is burdensome and heavy and earthly and 
visible. And such a soul is weighed down by this 
and is dragged back into the visible world, through 
fear of the invisible and of the other world, and so, 
as they say, it flits about the monuments and the 
tombs, where shadowy shapes of souls have been 
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seen, figures of those souls which were not set free 
in purity but retain something of the visible; and 
this is why they are seen.” 

“‘ That is likely, Socrates.” 

“It is likely, Cebes. And it is likely that those 
are not the souls of the good, but those of the base, 
which are compelled to flit about such places as a 
punishment for their former evil mode of life. And 
they flit about until through the desire of the cor- 
poreal which clings to them they are again im- 
prisoned in a body. And they are likely to be' 
imprisoned in natures which correspond to the 
practices of their former life.” 

« What natures do you mean, Socrates ?”’ 

“]T mean, for example, that those who have 
indulged in gluttony and violence and drunkenness, 
and have taken no pains to avoid them, are likely 
to pass into the bodies of asses and other beasts of 
that sort. Do you not think so?” 

“ Certainly that is very likely.” 

“And those who have chosen injustice and 
tyranny and robbery pass into the bodies of wolves 
and hawks and kiles. Where else can we imagine 
that they go?” 

“Beyond a doubt,” said Cebes, “they pass into 
such creatures.” 

‘ Then,” said he, “it is clear where all the others 
go, each in accordance with its own habits?” 

“Yes,” said Cebes, “ of course.” 

“Then,” said he, “the happiest of those, and 
those who go to the best place, are those who have 
practised, by nature and habit, without philosophy 
or reason, the social and civil virtues which are 
called moderation and justice ?”’ 
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* How are these happicst ?”’ 

“Don’t you see? Is it not likely that they pass 
again into some such social and gentle species as that 
of bees or of wasps or ants, or into the human race 
again, and that worthy men spring from them?” 

‘sYes.” 

“ And no one who has not been a philosopher and 
who is not wholly pure when he departs, is allowed 
to enter into the communion of the gods, but only 
the lover of knowledge. It is for this reason, dear 
Simmias and Cebes, that those who truly love 
wisdom refrain from all bodily desires and _ resist 
them firmly and do not give themselves up to them, 
not because they fear poverty or loss of property, as 
most men, in their love of money, do; nor is it 
because they fear the dishonour or disgrace of 
wickedness, like the lovers of honour and _ power, 
that they refrain from them.” 

“No, that would not be seemly for them, Socrates,’ 
said Cebes. 

“ Most assuredly not,” said he. ‘ And therefore 
those who care for their own souls, and do not live 
in service to the body, turn their backs upon all 
these men and do not walk in their ways, for they 
feel that they know not whither they are going. 
They themselves believe that philosophy, with its 
deliverance and purification, must not be resisted, 
and so they turn and follow it whithersoever it 
leads.” 

“ How do they do this, Socrates ?”’ 

“J will tell you,” he replied. “The lovers of 
knowledge,” said he, “perceive that when _philo- 
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sophy first takes possession of their soul it is 
entirely fastened and welded to the body and is 
compelled to regard realities through the body as 
through prison bars, not with its own unhindered 
vision, and is wallowing in utter ignorance. And 
philosophy sees that the most dreadful thing about 
the imprisonment is the fact that it is caused by 
the lusts of the flesh, so that the prisoner is the 
chief assistant in his own imprisonment. The lovers 
of knowledge, then, I say, perceive that philosophy, 
taking possession of the soul when it is in this state, 
encourages it gently and tries to set it free, pointing 
out that the eyes and the ears and the other senses 
are full of deceit, and urging it to withdraw from 
these, except in so far as their use is unavoidable, 
and exhorting it to collect and concentrate itself 
within itself, and to trust nothing except itself and 
its own abstract thought of abstract existence ; and 
to believe that there is no truth in that which it 
sees by other means and which varies with the 
various objects in which it appears, since everything 
of that kind is visible and apprehended by the 
senses, whereas the soul itself sees that which is 
invisible and apprehended by the mind. Now the 
soul of the true philosopher believes that it must 
not resist this deliverance, and therefore it stands 
aloof from pleasures and lusts and griefs and fears, 
so far as it can, considering that when anyone has 
violent pleasures or fears or griefs or lusts he suffers 
from them not merely what one might think——for 
example, illness or loss of money spent for his 
lusts—but he suffers the greatest and most extreme 
evil and does not take it into account.” 
“ What is this evil, Socrates?” said Cebes. 
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“The evil is that the soul of every man, when it 
is greatly pleased or pained by anything, is com- 
pelled to believe that the object which caused the 
emotion is very distinct and very true ; but it is not. 
These objects are mostly the visible ones, are they 
not ?”’ 

“ Certainly.” ‘ 

«And when this occurs, is not the soul most 
completely put in bondage by the body?” 

“* How so?” 

“Because each pleasure or pain nails it as with a 
nail to the body and rivets it on and makes it cor- 
poreal, so that it fancies the things are true which 
the body says are true. For because it has the same 
beliefs and pleasures as the body it is compelled to 
adopt also the same habits and mode of life, and can 
never depart in purity to the other world, but must 
always go away contaminated with the body ; and so 
it sinks quickly into another body again and grows 
into it, like seed that is sown. ‘Therefore it has no 
part in the communion with the divine and pure and 
absolute.” 

“What you say, Socrates, is very true,” said 
Cebes. 

«This, Cebes, is the reason why the true lovers of 
knowledge are temperate and brave; not the world’s 
reason. Or do you disagree?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

‘‘No, for the soul of the philosopher would not 
reason as others do, and would not think it right 
that philosophy should set it free, and that then 
when set free it should give itself again into bondage 
to pleasure and pain and engage in futile toil, like 
Penelope unweaving the web she wove. No, his 
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soul believes that it must gain peace from these 
emotions, must follow reason and abide always in it, 
beholding that which is true and divine and not a 
matter of opinion, and making that its only food; 
and in this way it believes it must live, while life 
endures, and then at death pass on to that which is 
akin to itself and of like nature, and be free from 
human ills. A soul which has been nurtured in this 
way, Simmias and Cebes, is not likely to fear that it 
will be torn asunder at its departure from the body 
and will vanish into nothingness, blown apart by the 
winds, and be no longer anywhere.” 

When Socrates had said this there was silence for 
a long time, and Socrates himself was apparently 
absorbed in what had been said, as were also most of 
us. But Simmias and Cebes conversed a little with 
each other; and Socrates saw them and said: “Do 
you think there is any incompleteness im what has 
been said? There are still many subjects for doubt 
and many points open to attack, if anyone cares to 
discuss the matter thoroughly. If you are considering 
anything else, I have nothing to say; but if you are 
in any difficulty about these matters, do not hesitate 
to speak and discuss them yourselves, if you think 
anything better could be said on the subject, and to 
take me along with you in the discussion, if you 
think you can get on better in my company.” 

And Simmias said: “ Socrates, I will tell you the 
truth. For some time each of us has been in doubt 
and has been egging the other on and urging him to 
ask a question, because we wish to hear your answer, 
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but hesitate to trouble you, for fear that it may be dis- 
agreeable to you in your present misfortune.”’ 

And when he heard this, he laughed gently and 
said : “Ah, Simmias! I should have hard work to 
persuade other people that I do not regard my present 
situation as a misfortune, when I cannot even make 
you believe it, but you are afraid I am more churlish 
now than I used to be. And you seem to think I 
am inferior in prophetic power to the swans who sing 
at other times also, but when they feel that they are 
to die, sing most and best in their joy that they are 
to go to the god whose servants they are. But men, 
because of their own fear of death, misrepresent the 
swans and say that they sing for sorrow, in mourning 
for their own death. They do not consider that no 
bird sings when it is hungry or cold or has any 
other trouble; no, not even the nightingale or the 
swallow or the hoopoe which are said to sing in 
lamentation. I do not believe they sing for grief, 
nor do the swans; but since they are Apollo’s birds, 
I believe they have prophetic vision, and because 
they have foreknowledge of the blessings in the 
other world they sing and rejoice on that day more 
than ever before. And I think that I am myself a 
fellow-servant of the swans, and am consecrated to 
the same God and have received from our master a 
gift of prophecy no whit inferior to theirs, and that 
I go out from life with as little sorrow as they. So 
far as this is concerned, then, speak and ask what- 
ever questions you please, so long as the eleven of 
the Athenians permit.” 
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“Good,” said Simmias. “I will tell you my 
difficulty, and then Cebes in turn will say why he 
does not agree to all you have said. I think, Socrates, 
as perhaps you do yourself, that it is either impossible 
or very difficult to acquire clear knowledge about 
these matters in this life. And yet he is a weakling 
who does not test in every way what is said about 
them and persevere until he is worn out by studying 
them on every side. For he must do one of two 
things; either he must learn or discover the truth 
about these matters, or if that is impossible, he must 
take whatever human doctrine is best and hardest to 
disprove and, embarking upon it as upon a raft, sail 
upon it through life in the midst of dangers, unless 
he can sail upon some stronger vessel, some divine 
revelation, and make his voyage more safely and 
securely. And so now I am not ashamed to ask 
questions, since you encourage me to do so, and | 
shall not have to blame myself hereafter for not 
saying now what I think. For, Socrates, when I 
examine what has been said, either alone or with 
Cebes, it does not seem quite satisfactory.” 

And Socrates replied: “ Perhaps, my friend, you 
are right. But tell me in what respect it is not 
satisfactory.” 

“In this,” said he, “that one might use the same 
argument about harmony and a lyre with its strings. 
One might say that the harmony is invisible and in- 
corporeal, and very beautiful and divine in the well at- 
tuned lyre, but the lyre itself and its strings are bodies, 
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1 Schanz brackets S:aréup. 
7 Schanz brackets d:eppwyuiay rav xopdar. 
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and corporeal and composite and earthy and akin to 
that which is mortal. Now if someone shatters the 
Jyre or cuts and breaks the strings, what if he should 
maintain by the same argument you employed, that 
the harmony could not have perished and must still 
exist? For there would be no possibility that the 
lyre and its strings, which are of mortal nature, still 
exist after the strings are broken, and the harmony, 
which is related and akin to the divine and the 
immortal, perish before that which is mortal. He 
would say that the harmony must still exist some- 
where, and that the wood and the strings must rot 
away before anything could happen to it. And I 
fancy, Socrates, that it must have occurred to your own 
mind that we believe the soul to be something after 
this fashion; that our body is strung and_ held 
together by heat, cold, moisture, dryness, and the 
like, and the soul is a mixture and a harmony of 
these same elements, when they are well and 
properly mixed. Now if the soul is a harmony, it 
is clear that when the body is too much relaxed or is 
too tightly strung by diseases or other ills, the soul 
must of necessity perish, no matter how divine it is, 
like other harmonies in sounds and in all the works 
of artists, and the remains of each body will endure a 
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long time until they are burnt or decayed. Now 
what shall we say to this argument, if anyone claims 
that the soul, being a mixture of the elements of 
the body, is the first to perish in what is called 
death ?”’ 

Then Socrates, looking keenly at us, as he often 
used to do, smiled and said: “ Simmias raises a fair 
objection. Now if any of you is readier than I, why 
does he not reply to him? For he seems to score a 
good point. However, I think before replying to 
him we ought to hear what fault our friend Cebes 
finds with our argument, that we may take time to 
consider what to say, and then when we have heard 
them, we can either agree with them, if they seem 
to strike the proper note, or, if they do not, we can 
proceed to argue in defence of our reasoning. Come, 
Cebes,” said he, “tell us what it was that troubled 

ou. 

« Well, I will tell you,” said Cebes. “The argu- 
ment seems to me to be just where it was, and to be 
still open to the objection I made before. For I do 
not deny that it has been very cleverly, and, if I may 
say so, conclusively shown that the soul existed 
before it entered into this bodily form, but it does 
not seem to me proved that it will still exist when 
we are dead. I do not agree with Simmias’ objection, 
that the soul is not stronger and more lasting than 
the body, for I think it is far superior in all such 
respects. ‘Why then,’ the argument might say, ‘do 
you still disbelieve, when you sce that after a man 
dies the weaker part still exists? Do you not think 
the stronger part must necessarily be preserved 
during the same length of time?’ Now see if my 
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reply to this has any sense. I think I may, like 
Simmias, best express myself in a figure. It seems 
to me that it is much as if one should say about an 
old weaver who had died, that the man had not 
perished but was safe and sound somewhere, and 
should offer as a proof of this the fact that the cloak 
which the man had woven and used to wear was 
still whole and had not perished. Then if anyone 
did not believe him, he would ask which lasts longer, 
a man or a cloak that is in use and wear, and when 
the answer was given that a man lasts much longer, 
he would think it had been proved beyond a doubt 
that the man was safe, because that which was less 
lasting had not perished. 

“ But I do not think he is right, Simmias, and I 
ask you especially to notice what Isay. Anyone can 
understand that a man who says this is talking 
nonsense. For the weaver in question wove and 
wore out many such cloaks and lasted longer than 
they, though they were many, but perished, I suppose, 
before the last one. Yet a man is not feebler or 
weaker than a cloak on that account at all. And 
I think the same figure would apply to the soul and 
the body and it would be quite appropriate to say in 
like manner about them, that the soul lasts a long 
time, but the body lasts a shorter time and is weaker. 
And one might go on to say that each soul wears out 
many bodies, especially if the man lives many years. 
For if the body is constantly changing and being 
destroyed while the man still lives, and the soul is 
always weaving anew that which wears out, then 
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when the soul perishes it must necessarily have on 
its Jast garment, and this only will survive it, and 
when the soul has perished, then the body will at 
once show its natural weakness and will quickly 
disappear in decay. And so we are not yet justified 
in feeling sure, on the strength of this argument, 
that our souls will still exist somewhere after we 
are dead. For if one were to grant even more 
to a man who uses your argument, Socrates, and 
allow not only that our souls existed before we 
were born, but also that there is nothing to prevent 
some of them from continuing to exist and from 
being born and dying again many times after we are 
dead, because the soul is naturally so strong that it 
can endure repeated births,—even allowing this, one 
might not grant that it does not suffer by its many 
births and does not finally perish altogether in one 
of its deaths. But he might say that no one knows 
beforehand the particular death and the particular 
dissolution of the body which brings destruction to 
the soul, for none of us can perceive that. Now if 
this is the case, anyone who feels confident about 
death has a foolish confidence, unless he can show 
that the soul is altogether immortal and imperish- 
able. Otherwise a man who is about to die must 
always fear that his soul will perish utterly in the 
impending dissolution of the body.” 

Now all of us, as we remarked to one another 
afterwards, were very uncoinfortable when we heard 
what they said; for we had been thoroughly con- 
vinced by the previous argument, and now they 
seemed to be throwing us again into confusion and 
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distrust, not only in respect to the past discussion 
but also with regard to any future one. They made 
us fear that our Judgment was worthless or that no 
certainty could be attained in these matters. 

ECHECRATES. By the gods, Phaedo, I sympathise 
with you; for I myself after listening to you am 
inclined to ask myself: “What argument shall we 
believe henceforth? For the argument of Socrates 
was perfectly convincing, and now it has fallen into 
discredit.” For the doctrine that the soul is a kind 
of harmony has always had (and has now) a wonderful 
hold upon me, and your mention of 1t reminded me 
that I had myself beheved in it before. Now I 
must begin over again and find another argument 
to convince me that when a man dies his soul does 
not perish with him. So, for heaven’s sake, tell how 
Socrates continued the discourse, and whether he 
also, as you say the rest of you did, showed any 
uneasiness, or calinly defended his argument. And 
did he defend it successfully ? Tell us everything 
as accurately as you can. 

PHAEDO. Echecrates, I have often wondered at 
Socrates, but never did I admire him more than then. 
That he had an answer ready was perhaps to be 
expected ; but what astonished me more about him 
was, first, the pleasant, gentle, and respectful manner 
in which he listened to the young men’s criticisms, 
secondly, his quick sense of the effect their words 
had upon us, and lastly, the skill with which he cured 
us and, as it were, recalled us from our flight and 
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defeat and made us face about and follow him and 
join in his examination of the argument. 

FCHECRATES. How did he do it? 

PHAEDO. I will tell you. I was sitting at his right 
hand on a low stool beside his couch, and his seat 

ras a good deal higher than mine. He stroked my 
head and gathered the hair on the back of my neck 
into his hand-—he had a habit of playing with my 
hair on occasion—and_ said, “To-morrow, perhaps, 
Phaedo, you will cut off this beautiful hair.” 

‘“‘T suppose so, Socrates,” said I. 

“Not if you take my advice.” 

«What shall I do then?” I asked. 

“You will cut it off to-day, and I will cut mine, if 
our argument dies and we cannot bring it to life 
again. I[f I were you and the argument escaped me, 
I would take an oath, like the Argives, not to let my 
hair grow until I had renewed the fight and won a 
victory over the argument of Simmias and Cebes.”’ 

“ But,” I replied, “they say that even Heracles is 
not a match for two.” 

“Well,” said he, “call me to help you, as your 
lolaus, while there is still light.” 

“T call you to help, then,” said I, “not as Heracles 
calling Iolaus, but as Tolaus calling Heracles.” 

“ That is all one,” said he.  “ But first let us guard 
against a danger.” 

“Of what sort?” I asked. 

“ The danger of becoming misologists or haters of 
argument,” said he, ‘as people become misanthropists 
or haters of man; for no worse evil can happen to a 
man than to hate argument. Misology and misan- 
thropy arise from similar causes. For misanthropy 
arises from trusting someone implicitly without 
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sufficient knowledge. You think the man is_per- 
fectly true and sound and trustworthy, and afterwards 
you find him base and false. Then you have the 
same experience with another person. By the time 
this has happened to a man a good many times, 
especially if it happens among those whom he might 
regard as his nearest and dearest friends, he ends by 
being in continual quarrels and by hating everybody 
and thinking there is nothing sound in anyone at all. 
Have you not noticed this ?”’ 

“ Certainly,” said I. 

“Well,” he went on, “is it not disgraceful, and is 
it not plain that such a man undertakes to consort 
with men when he has no knowledge of human 
nature? For if he had knowledge when he dealt 
with them, he would think that the good and the 
bad are both very few and those between the two 
are very many, for that is the case.”’ 

“ What do you mean ?”’ 

“YT mean just what I might say about the large 
and small. Do you think there is anything more 
unusual than to find a very large or a very small man, 
or dog, or other creature, or again, one that is very 
quick or slow, very ugly or beautiful, very black or 
white? Have you not noticed that the extremes in 
all these instances are rare and few, and the examples 
between the extremes are very many?”’ 

“To be sure,” said I. 

“And don’t you think,” said he, “that if there 
were to be a competition in rascality, those who 
excelled would be very few in that also ?”’ 

“Very likely,” I replied. 

“Yes, very likely,” he said. “ But it is not in that 
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respect that arguments are like men; I was merely 
following your lead in discussing that. The similarity 
lies in this: when a man without proper knowledge 
concerning arguments has confidence in the truth of 
an argument and afterwards thinks that it is false, 
whether it really is so or not, and this happens again 
and again ; then you know, those men especially who 
have spent their time in disputation come to believe 
that they are the wisest of men and that they alone 
have discovered that there 1s nothing sound or sure 
in anything, whether argument or anything else, but 
all things go up and down, like the tide in the 
Euripus, and nothing is stable for any length of 
time.” 

“Certainly,” I said, “that is very true.” 

“ Then, Phaedo,” he said, “if there is any system of 
argument which is true and sure and can be learned, 
it would be a sad thing if a man, because he has met 
with some of those arguments which seem to be 
sometimes true and sometimes false, should then not 
blame himself or his own lack of skill, but should 
end, in his vexation, by throwing the blame gladly 
upon the arguinents and should hate and revile them 


all the rest of his life, and be deprived of the truth 
and knowledge of reality.” 

“Yes, by Zeus,” I said, “ it would be sad.” 

“First, then,” said he, “let us be on our guard 
against this, and let us not admit into our souls the 
notion that there is no soundness in arguments at all. 
Let us far rather assume that we ourselves are not 
yet in sound condition and that we must strive man- 
fully and eagerly to become so, you and the others 
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for the sake of all your future life, and I because of 
my impending death; for 1 fear that I am not just 
now in a philosophical frame of mind as regards this 
particular question, but am contentious, like quite 
uncultured persons. For when they argue about 
anvthing, they do not care what the truth is in the 
matters they are discussing, but are eager only to 
make their own views seem true to their hearers. 
And I fancy I differ from them just now only to this 
extent: I shall not be eager to make what I say 
seem true to my hearers, except as a secondary 
matter, but shall be very eager to make myself 
believe it. For see, my friend, how selfish my 
attitude is. If what I say is true, Iam the gainer 
by believing it; and if there be nothing for me after 
death, at any rate I shall not be burdensome to my 
friends by my lamentations in these last moments. 
And this ignorance of mine will not last, for that 
would be an evil, but will soon end. So,” he said, 
‘Simmias and Cebes, I approach the argument with 
my mind thus prepared. But you, if you do as I 
ask, will give little thought to Socrates and much 
more to the truth; and if you think what I say is 
true, agree to it, and if not, oppose me with every 
argument you can muster, that I may not in my 
eagerness deceive myself and you alike and go away, 
like a bee, leaving my sting sticking in you. 

“But we must get to work,’ he said. “ First 
refresh my memory, if I seem to have forgotten any- 
thing. Simmias, 1 think, has doubts and fears that 
the soul, though more divine and excellent than the 
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body, may perish first, being of the nature of a 
harmony. And, Cebes, | believe, granted that the 
soul is more lasting than the body, but said that no 
one could know that the soul, after wearing out 
many bodies, did not at last perish itself upon leaving 
the body ; and that this was death—the destruction 
of the soul, since the body is continually being 
destroyed. Are those the points, Simmias and Cebes, 
which we must consider ?”’ 

They both agreed that these were the points. 

“Now,” said he, “do you reject all of our previous 
arguinents, or only some of them?” 

“Only some of them,” they replied. 

“What do you think,’ he asked, “about the 
argument in which we said that learning is recollec- 
tion and that, since this 1s so, our soul must necessarily 
have been somewhere before 1t was imprisoned in 
the body?” 

«T,” said Cebes, “was wonderfully convinced by 
it at the time and I still believe it more firmly than 
any other argument.” 

‘© And I too,” said Simmias, “ feel just as he does, 
and I should be much surprised if I should ever think 
differently on this point.”’ 

And Socrates said: ‘* You must, my Theban friend, 
think differently, if you persist in your opinion that 
a harmony is a compound and that the soul is a 
harmony made up of the clements that are strung 
like harpstrings in the body. For surely you will 
not accept your own statement that a composite 
harmony existed before those things from which it 
had to be composed, will you ?”’ 

“ Certainly not, Socrates.” 

“Then do you see,” said he, “that this is just 
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what you say when you assert that the soul exists 
before it enters into the form and body of a man, 
and that it is composed of things that do not yet 
exist? For harmony is not what your comparison 
assumes it to be. The lyre and the strings and the 
sounds come into being in a tuneless condition, and 
the harmony is the last of all to be composed and 
the first to perish. So how can you bring this theory 
into harmony with the other?” 

“T cannot at all,” said Simmias. 

“And yet,” said Socrates, “there ought to be 
harmony between it and the theory about harmony 
above all others.” 

“Yes, there ought,” said Simmias. 

“Well,” said he, “there is no harmony between 
the two theories. Now which do you prefer, that 
knowledge is recollection or that the soul is a har- 
mony ?”’ 

“The former, decidedly, Socrates,’ he replied. 
“ For this other came to me without demonstration 3; 
it merely seemed probable and attractive, which is 
the reason why many men hold it. I am conscious 
that those arguments which base their demonstra- 
tions on mere probability are deceptive, and if we 
are not on our guard against them they deceive us 
greatly, in geometry and in all other things. But 
the theory of recollection and knowledge has been 
established by a sound course of argument. For we 
agreed that our soul before it entered into the body 
existed just as the very essence which is ealled the 
absolute exists. Now 1] am persuaded that 1 have 
accepted this essence on sufficient and right grounds, 
I cannot therefore accept from myself or anyone 
else the statement that the soul is a harmony.” 
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“Here is another way of looking at it, Simmias,” 
said he. “Do you think a harmony or any other 
composite thing can be in any other state than that 
in which the elements are of which it is composed ?”’ 

“ Certainly not” 

« And it can neither do nor suffer anything other 
than they do or suffer ?”’ 

He agreed. 

“Then a harmony cannot be expected to lead the 
elements of which it is composed, but to follow 
them.” 

He assented. 

“A harmony, then, is quite unable to move or 
make a sound or do anything else that is opposed to 
its component parts.” 

“¢ Quite unable,” said he. 

‘‘Well then, is not every harmony by nature a 
harmony according as it is harmonised ?”’ 

“TIT do not understand,” said Simmias. 

“Would it not,” said Socrates, “ be more completely 
a harmony and a greater harmony if it were har- 
monised more fully and toa greater extent, assuming 
that to be possible, and less completely a harmony 
and a lesser harmony if less completely harmonised 
and to a less extent?” 

“ Certainly.”’ 

“Ts this true of the soul? Is one soul even in 
the slightest degree more completely and to a greater 
extent a soul than another, or less completely and 
to a less extent?” 

‘Not in the least,” said he. 

* Well now,” said he, “one soul is said to possess 
sense and virtue and to be good, and another to 
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possess folly and wickedness and to be bad ; and is 
this true?” “Yes, it is true.” 

“ Now what will those who assume that the soul is 
a harmony say that these things—the virtue and the 
wickedness—in the soul are? Will they say that 
this is another kind of harmony and a discord, and 
that the soul, which is itself a harmony, has within 
it another harmony and that the other soul is dis- 
cordant and has no other harmony within it?” 

“T cannot tell,”’ replied Simmias, “but evidently 
those who make that assumption would say some- 
thing of that sort.” 

« But we agreed,” said Socrates, “ that one soul is 
no more or less a soul than another; and that is 
equivalent to an agreement that one is no more and 
to no greater extent, and no less and to no less extent, 
a harmony than another, is it not?”’ “ Certainly.” 

« And that which is no more or less a harmony, is 
no more or less harmonised. Is that so?”  “ Yes.” 

‘But has that which is no more and no less har- 
monised any greater or any less amount of harmony, 
or an equal amount?” “An equal amount.” 

« Then a soul, since it is neither more nor less a soul 
than another, is neither more nor less harmonised.” 

That is so.” 

‘¢And therefore can have no greater amount of 
discord or of harmony?” “ No.” 

‘¢ And therefore again one soul can have no greater 
amount of wickedness or virtue than another, if 
wickedness is discord and virtue harmony?” “It 
cannot.” 

‘Or rather, to speak exactly, Simmias, no soul will 
have any wickedness at all, if the soul is a harmony ; 
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for if a harmony is entirely harmony, it could have 
no part in discord.”’ 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Then the soul, being entirely soul, could have no 
part in wickedness.”’ 

“ How could it, if what we have said is right? ”’ 

“ According to this argument, then, if all souls are 
by nature equally souls, all souls of all living creatures 
will be equally good.” 

* So it seems, Socrates,”’ said he. 

« And,’’ said Socrates, “do you think that this is 
true and that our reasoning would have come to this 
end, if the theory that the soul is a harmony were 
correct ?”’ 

‘“‘ Not in the least,” he replied. 

“ Well,” said Socrates, “ of all the parts that make 
up a man, do you think any is ruler except the soul, 
especially if it be a wise one? ”’ 

“ No, I do not.” 

“Does it yield to the feelings of the body or 
oppose them? I mean, when the body is hot and 
thirsty, does not the soul oppose it and draw it away 
from drinking, and from eating when it is hungry, 
and do we not see the soul opposing the body in 
countless other ways?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Did we not agree in our previous discussion that 
it could never, if it be a harmony, give forth a sound 
at variance with the tensions and relaxations and 
vibrations and other conditions of the elements which 
compose it, but that it would follow them and never 
lead them?” 
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“Yes,” he replied, “we did, of course.” 

“ Well then, do we not now find that the soul acts 
in exactly the opposite way, leading those elements of 
which it is said to consist and opposing them in 
almost everything through all our life, and tyrannising 
over them in every way, somciimes inflicting harsh 
and painful punishments (those of gymnastics and 
medicine), and sometimes milder ones, sometimes 
threatening and sometimes admonishing, in short, 
speaking to the desires and passions and fears as if 
it were distinct from them and they from it, as 
Homer has shown in the Odyssey! when he says of 
Odysseus : 


He smote his breast, and thus he chid his heart : 
‘Endure it, heart, thou didst bear worse than this’? 


Do you suppose that, when he wrote those words, he 
thought of the soul as a harmony which would be led 
by the conditions of the body, and not rather as 
something fitted to lead and rule them, and itself a 
far more divine thing than a harmony?” 

« By Zeus, Socrates, the latter, I think.” 

“Then, my good friend, it will never do for us to 
say that the soul is a harmony; for we should, it 
seems, agree neither with Homer, the divine poet, 
nor with ourselves.” 

“That is true,” said he. 

“Very well,” said Socrates, “ Harmonia, the 
Theban goddess, has, it seems, been moderately 


1 Odyssey xx, 17,18. Bryant’s translation. 
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gracious to us; but how, Cebes, and by what 
argument can we find grace in the sight of Cadmus?” 

“J think,” said Cebes, “you will find a way. At 
any rate, you conducted this argument against 
harmony wonderfully and better than I expected. 
For when Simmias was telling of his difficulty, I 
wondered if anyone could make head against his 
argument; so it seemed to me very remarkable that 
it could not withstand the first attack of your 
argument. Now I should not be surprised if the 
arguinent of Cadmus met with the same fate. 

“My friend,’ said Socrates, “do not be boastful, 
lest some evil eye put to rout the argument that is 
to come. That, however, is in the hands of God. 
Let us, in Homeric fashion, ‘charge the foe’ and test 
the worth of what you say. Now the sum total of 
what you seek is this: You demand a proof that our 
soul is indestructible and immortal, if the philosopher, 
who is confident in the face of death and who thinks 
that after death he will fare better in the other 
world than if he had lived his life differently, is not 
to find his confidence senseless and foolish. And 
although we show that the soul is strong and godlike 
and existed before we men were born as men, all 
this, you say, may bear witness not to immortality, 
but only to the fact that the soul lasts a long while, 
and existed somewhere an immeasurably long time 
before our birth, and knew and did various things; 
yet it was none the more immortal for all that, but 
its very entrance into the human body was the 
beginning of its dissolution, a disease, as it were; 
and it lives in toil through this life and finally 
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perishes in what we call death. Now it makes no 
difference, you say, whether a soul enters into a 
body once or many times, so far as the fear each of 
us feels is concerned ; for anyone, unless he is a fool, 
must fear, if he does not know and cannot prove 
that the soul is immortal. That, Cebes, is, I think, 
about what you mean. And I restate it purposely 
that nothing may escape us and that you may, if you 
wish, add or take away anything.” 

And Cebes said, “I do not at present wish to take 
anything away or to add anything. You have 
expressed my meaning.” 

Socrates paused for some time and was absorbed 
in thought. Then he said: “It is no small thing 
that you seek ; for the cause of generation and decay 
must be completely investigated. Now I will tell 
you my own experience in the matter, if you wish; 
then if anything I say seems to you to be of any 
use, you can employ it for the solution of your 
difficulty.” 

“ Certainly,’ said Cebes, “I wish to hear your 
experiences.’ 

“Listen then, and I will tell you. When I was 
young, Cebes, I was tremendously eager for the kind 
of wisdom which they call investigation of nature. 
I thought it was a glorious thing to know the causes 
of everything, why each thing comes into being and 
why it perishes and why it exists; and I was always 
unsettling myself with such questions as these: Do 
heat and cold, by a sort of fermentation, bring about 
the organisation of animals, as some people say? Is 
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it the blood, or air, or fire by which we think? Or 
is it none of these, and does the brain furnish the 
sensations of hearing and sight and smell, and do 
memory and opinion arise from these, and does 
knowledge come from memory and opinion in a state 
of rest? And again I tried to find out how these 
things perish, and I investigated the phenomena of 
heaven and earth until finally I made up my mind that 
I was by nature totally unfitted for this kind of in- 
vestigation. And I will give you a sufficient proof of 
this. I was so completely blinded by these studies 
that I lost the knowledge that I, and others also, 
thought I had before; I forgot what I had formerly 
believed I knew about many things and even about the 
cause of man’s growth. For I had thought previously 
that it was plain to everyone that man grows through 
eating and drinking; for when, from the food he 
eats, flesh is added to his flesh and bones to his bones, 
and in the same way the appropriate thing is added 
to each of his other parts, then the small bulk 
becomes greater and the small man large. That is 
what I used to think. Doesn’t that seem to you 
reasonable ?”’ 

‘Yes,’ said Cebes. 

‘‘ Now listen to this, too. 1 thought I was sure 
enough, when I saw a tall man standing by a short 
one, that he was, say, taller by a head than the other, 
and that one horse was larger by a head than another 
horse ; and, to mention still clearer things than those, 
I thought ten were more than eight because two had 
been added to the eight, and I thought a two-cubit 
rule was longer than a one-cubit rule because it 
exceeded it by half its length.” 

“And now,” said Cebes, “what do you think 
about them ?” 
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“By Zeus,” said he, “I am far from thinking that I 
know the cause of any of these things, I who do not 
even dare to say, when one is added to one, whether 
the one to which the addition was made has become 
two, or the one which was added, or the one which 
was added and the one to which it was added be- 
came two by the addition of cach to the other. I 
think it is wonderful that when each of them was 
separate from the other, each was one and they were 
not then two, and when they were brought near 
each other this juxtaposition was the cause of their 
becoming two. And I cannot yet believe that if one 
is divided, the division causes it to become two; for 
this is the opposite of the cause which produced two 
in the former case; for then two arose because one 
was brought near and added to another one, and 
now because one is removed and separated from 
another. And I no longer believe that I know by 
this method even how one is generated or, in a 
word, how anything is generated or is destroyed or 
exists, and I no longer admit this method, but have 
another confused way of my own. 

« Then one day I heard a man reading from a book, 
as he said, by Anaxagoras, that it is the mind that 
arranges and causes all things. I was pleased with 
this theory of cause, and it seemed to me to be some- 
how right that the mind should be the cause of all 
things, and I thought, ‘If this is so, the mind in 
arranging things arranges everything and establishes 
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each thing as it is best for it to be. So if anyone 
wishes to find the cause of the generation or destruc- 
tion or existence of a particular thing, he must find 
out what sort of existence, or passive state of any 
kind, or activity is best for it. And therefore in 
respect to that particular thing, and other things too, 
a man need examine nothing but what is best and 
most excellent; for then he will necessarily know 
also what is inferior, since the science of both is the 
same.’ As I considered these things I was delighted 
to think that I had found in Anaxagoras a teacher of 
the cause of things quite to my mind, and I thought 
he would tell me whether the earth is flat or round, 
and when he had told me that, would go on to 
explain the cause and the necessity of it, and would 
tell me the nature of the best and why it is best for 
the earth to be as it is; and if he said the earth was 
in the centre, he would proceed to show that it is 
best for it to be in the centre ; and I had made up 
my mind that if he made those things clear to me, 
I would no longer yearn for any other kind of cause. 
And [I had determined that I would find out in the 
same way about the sun and the moon and the other 
stars, their relative speed, their revolutions, and their 
other changes, and why the active or passive con- 
dition of each of them is for the best. For I never 
imagined that, when he said they were ordered by 
intelligence, he would introduce any other cause for 
these things than that it is best for them to be as 
they are. So I thought when he assigned the cause 
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of each thing and of all things in common he would 
go on and explain what is best for each and what is 
good for all in common. I prized my hopes very 
highly, and I seized the books very eagerly and read 
them as fast as I could, that I might know as fast as 
I could about the best and the worst. 

“ My glorious hope, my friend, was quickly snatched 
away from me. As I went on with my reading I saw 
that the man made no use of intelligence, and did 
not assign any real causes for the ordering of things, 
but mentioned as causes air and ether and water and 
many other absurdities. And it seemed to me it was 
very much as if one should say that Socrates does 
with intelligence whatever he does, and then, in 
trying to give the causes of the particular thing I do, 
should say first that I am now sitting here because 
my body is composed of bones and sinews, and the 
bones are hard and have joints which divide them 
and the sinews can be contracted and relaxed and, 
with the flesh and the skin which contains them all, 
are laid about the bones; and so, as the bones are 
hung loose in their ligaments, the sinews, by relaxing 
and contracting, make me able to bend my limbs 
now, and that is the cause of my sitting here with 
my legs bent. Or as if in the same way he should 
give voice and air and hearing and countless other 
things of the sort as causes for our talking with each 
other, and should fail to mention the real causes, 
which are, that the Athenians decided that it was 
best to condemn me, and therefore I have decided 
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that it was best for me to sit here and that it is right 
for me to stay and undergo whatever penalty they 
order. For, by Dog, I fancy these bones and sinews 
of mine would have been in Megara or Boeotia long 
ago, carried thither by an opinion of what was best, 
if I did not think it was better and nobler to endure 
any penalty the city may inflict rather than to escape 
and run away. But it is most absurd to call things of 
that sort causes. If anyone were to say that I could not 
have done what I thought proper if I had not bones 
and sinews and other things that I have, he would 
be right. But to say that those things are the cause 
of my doing what I do, and that I act with intel- 
ligence but not from the choice of what is best, would 
be an extremely careless way of talking. Whoever 
talks in that way is unable to make a distinction and 
to see that in reality a cause is one thing, and the 
thing without which the cause could never be a 
cause is quite another thing. And so it seems to me 
that most people, when they give the name of cause 
to the latter, are groping in the dark, as it were, and 
are giving it a name that does not belong to it. And 
so one man makes the earth stay below the heavens by 
putting a vortex about it, and another regards the earth 
asa flat trough supported on a foundation of air; but 
they do not look for the power which causes things 
to be now placed as it is best for them to be placed, 
nor do they think it has any divine force, but they 
think they can find a new Atlas more powerful and 
more immortal and more all-embracing than this, and 
in truth they give no thought to the good, which 
must embrace and hold together all things. Now I 
would gladly be the pupil of anyone who would 
teach me the nature of such a cause; but since that 
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was denied me and I was not able to discover it 
myself or to learn of it from anyone else, do you 
wish me, Cebes,”’ said he, “to give you an account of 
the way in which I have conducted my second 
voyage in quest of the cause?” 

“I wish it with all my heart,’ he replied. 

“ After this, then,” said he, “since I had given up 
investigating realities, I decided that I must be 
careful not to suffer the misfortune which happens to 
people who look at the sun and watch it during an 
eclipse. For some of them ruin their eyes unless 
they look at its image in water or something of the 
sort. I thought of that danger, and I was afraid my 
soul would be blinded if I looked at things with my 
eyes and tried to grasp them with any of my senses. 
So I thought I must have recourse to conceptions 
and examine in them the truth of realities. Now 
perhaps my metaphor is not quite accurate ; for I do 
not grant in the last that he who studies realities by 
means of conceptions is looking at them in images 
any more than he who studies them in the facts of 
daily hfe. However, that is the way I began. 1 
assume in each case some principle which I consider 
strongest, and whatever seems to me to agree with this, 
whether relating to cause or to anything else, I regard 
as true, and whatever disagrees with it, as untrue. 
But I want to tell you more clearly what I mean ; 
for I think you do not understand now.” 

“ Not very well, certainly,’ said Cebes. 

“Well,” said Socrates, “this is what I mean. It 
is nothing new, but the same thing I have always 
been saying, both in our previous conversation and 
elsewhere. I am going to try to explain to you the 
nature of that cause which I have been studying, 
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and I will revert to those familiar subjects of ours as 
my point of departure and assume that there are 
such things as absolute beauty and good and great- 
ness and the like. If you grant this and agree that 
these exist, I believe I shall explain cause to you and 
shall prove that the soul is immortal.” 

“You may assume,” said Cebes, “that I grant it, 
and go on.” 

“Then,” said he, “see if you agree with me in the 
next step. I think that if anything 19 beautiful it is 
beautiful for no other reason than because it partakes 
of absolute beauty; and this applies to everything. 
Do you assent to this view of cause?” 

‘“I do,” said he. 

“Now I do not yet, understand,” he went on, 
“nor can I perceive those other ingenious causes. If 
anyone tells me that what makes a thing beautiful 
is its lovely colour, or its shape or anything else of 
the sort, I let all that go, for all those things confuse 
me, and [| hold simply and plainly and perhaps 
foolishly to this, that nothing else makes it beautiful 
but the presence or communion (call it which you 
please) of absolute beauty, however it may have 
been gained ; about the way in which it happens, | 
make no positive statement as yet, but I do insist 
that beautiful things are made beautiful by beauty. 
For I think this is the safest answer I can give to 
myself or to others, and if I cleave fast to this, I 
think I shall never be overthrown, and I believe it 
is safe for me or anyone else to give this answer, 
that beautiful things are beautiful through beauty. 
Do you agree ?”’ 

“T do.” 

“And great things are great and greater things 
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greater by greatness, and smaller things smaller by 
smallness ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“And you would not accept the statement, if you 
were told that one man was greater or smaller than 
another by a head, but you would insist that you say 
only that every greater thing is greater than another 
by nothing else than greatness, and that it is greater 
by reason of greatness, and that which is smaller is 
smaller by nothing else than smallness and is smaller 
by reason of smallness. For you would, I think, be 
afraid of meeting with the retort, if you said that a 
man was greater or smaller than another by a head, 
first that the greater is greater and the smaller is 
smaller by the same thing, and secondly, that the 
greater man is greater by a head, which is small, and 
that it is a monstrous thing that one is great by 
something that 1s small. Would you not be afraid 
of this?” 

And Cebes laughed and said, ‘“‘ Yes, [ should.” 

“Then,” he continued, “you would be afraid to 
say that ten is more than eight by two and that this 
is the reason it is more. You would say it is more 
by number and by reason of number; and a two- 
cubit measure is greater than a one-cubit measure 
not by half but by magnitude, would you not? — For 
you would have the same fear.”’ 

“Certainly,” said he. 

“Well, then, if one is added to one or if one is 
divided, you would avoid saying that the addition or 
the division is the cause of two? You would exclaim 
loudly that you know no other way by which any- 
thing can come into existence than by participating 
in the proper essence of each thing in which it 
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participates, and therefore you accept no other cause 
of the existence of two than participation in duality, 
and things which are to be two must participate in 
duality, and whatever is to be one must participate 
in unity, and you would pay no attention to the 
divisions and additions and other such subtleties, 
leaving those for wiser men to explain. You would 
distrust your inexperience and would be afraid, as the 
saying goes, of your own shadow ; so you would cling 
to that safe principle of ours and would reply as I 
have said. And if anyone attacked the principle, 
you would pay him no attention and you would not 
reply to him = until you had examined the con- 
sequences to see whether they agreed with one 
another or not; and when you had to give an 
explanation of the principle, you would give it in the 
same way by assuming some other principle which 
seemed to you the best of the higher ones, and so on 
until you reached one which was adequate. You 
would not mix things up, as disputants do, in talking 
about the beginning and its consequences, if you 
wished to discover any of the realities; for perhaps 
not one of them thinks or cares in the least about 
these things. They are so clever that they succeed 
in being well pleased with themselves even when 
they mix everything up; but if you are a philosopher, 
I think you will do as I have said.” 

“ That is true,” said Simmias and Cebes together. 

ECHECRATES. By Zeus, Phaedo, they were right. 
It seems to me that he made those matters astonish- 
ingly clear, to anyone with even a little sense. 

PHAEDO. Certainly, Echecrates, and all who were 
there thought so, too, 
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ECHECRATES. And so do we who were not there, 
and are hearing about it now. But what was said 
after that? 

PHAEDO. As I remember it, after all this had been 
admitted, and they had agreed that each of the 
abstract qualities exists and that other things which 
participate in these get their names from them, then 
Socrates asked : “Now if you assent to this, do you 
got, when you say that Simmias is greater than 
S@ygates and smaller than Phaedo, say that there is 
Wnias greatness and smallness?” 









: ited Socrates, “you agree that the state- 
| set, Simmmias 31S greater than Socrates is not true 
as statediethose words. For Simmias is not greater 
than Soerdtes hy reason of being Simmias, but by 
reason of the greatness he happens to have ; nor is he 
greater than Socrates because Socrates 1s Socrates, 
but because Socrates has smallness relatively to his 


greatness. ” 

“True.” 

“ And again, he is not smaller ghagsPliaedo because 
Phaedo is Phaedo, but because has greatness 


relatively to Simmias’s smallness.” 

“ That is true.” 

© Then Simmias is called small and great, when he 
is between the two, surpassing the smallness of the 
one by exceeding him in height, and granting to 
the other the greatness that exceeds his own small- 
ness.” And he laughed and said, “I seem to be 
speaking like a legal document, but it really is very 
much as I say.”’ 

Simmias agreed. 

“J am speaking so because I want you to agree 
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with me. I think it is evident not only that great- 
ness itself will never be great and also small, but 
that the greatness in us will never admit the small 
or allow itself to be exceeded. One of two things 
must take place: either it flees or withdraws when 
its opposite, smallness, advances toward it, or it has 
already ceased to exist by the time smallness comes 
near it. But it will not receive and admit smallness, 
thereby becoming other than it was. So I have 
received and admitted smallness and am still the 
same small person I was; but the greatness in me, 
being great, has not suffered itself to become small. 
In the same way the smallness in us will never 
become or be great, nor will any other opposite 
which is still what it was, ever become or be also its 
own opposite. It either goes away or loses its 
existence in the change.” 
“ That,” said Cebes, “seems to me quite evident.” 
Then one of those present—I don’t just remember 
who it was—said: ‘‘In Heaven’s name, is not this 
present doctrine the exact opposite of what was 
admitted in our earlier discussion, that the greater is 
generated from the less and the less from the greater 
Pn that opposites are always generated from their 
pposites? But now it seems to me we are saying 
hat this can never happen.” 
Socrates cocked his head on one side and listened. 
“You have spoken up like a man,” he said, “ but 
ou do not observe the difference between the present 
fctin and what we said before. We said before 
hat in the case of concrete things opposites are 
po from opposites; whereas now we say that 
- abstract concept of an opposite can never become 
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its own opposite, either in us or in the world about 
us. Then we were talking about things which possess 
opposite qualities and are called after them, but now 
about those very opposites the immanence of which 
gives the things their names. We say that these 
latter can never be generated from each other.” 

At the same time he looked at Cebes and said : 
« And you—are you troubled by any of our friends’ 
objections ?”’ 

“No,” said Cebes, “ not this time ; though I confess 
that objections often do trouble me.” 

“ Well, we are quite agreed,” said Socrates, “ upon 
this, that an opposite can never be its own opposite.”’ 

“ Entirely agreed,’ said Cebes. 

“Now,” said he, “see if you agree with me in 
what follows: Is there something that you call heat 
and something you call cold ?”’ 

Ces.” 

“Are they the same as snow and fire?” 

“No, not at all.” 

“ But heat is a different-thing from fire and cold 
differs from snow? ”’ 

PEN GS. 

“Yet I fancy you believe that snow, if (to employ 
the form of phrase we used before) it admits heat, 
will no longer be what it was, namely snow, and also 
warm, but will either withdraw when heat approaches 
it or will cease to exist.” 

* Certainly.” 

* And similarly fire, when cold approaches it, will 
either withdraw or perish. It will never succeed in 
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admitting cold and being still fire, as it was before, 
and also cold.” 

“That is true,” said he. 

“The fact is,” said he, “in some such cases, that 
not only the abstract idea itself has a right to the 
same name through all time, but also something else, 
which is not the idea, but which always, whenever it 
exists, has the form of the idea. But perhaps I can 
make my meaning clearer by some examples. In 
numbers, the odd must always have the name of odd, 
must it not?” 

“ Certainly.” 

« But is this the only thing so called (for this is what 
I mean to ask), or is there something else, which is not 
identical with the odd but nevertheless has a right 
to the name of odd in addition to its own name, be- 
cause it is of such a nature that it is never separ- 
ated from the odd? I mean, for instance, the number 
three, and there are many otherexamples. Take the 
case of three ; do you not think it may always be called 
by its own name and also be called odd, which is not 
the same as three? Yet the number three and the 
number five and half of numbers in general are so 
constituted, that cach of them is odd though not 
identified with the idea of odd. And in the same 
way two and four and all the other scries of numbers 
are even, each of them, though not identical with 
evenness. Do you agree, or not?” 

« Of course,” he replied. 

“Now see what I want to make plain. This 
is my point, that not only abstract opposites exclude 
each other, but all things which, although not 
opposites one to another, always contain opposites ; 
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these also, we find, exclude the idea which is opposed 
to the idea contained in them, and when it approaches 
they either perish or withdraw. We must certainly 
agree that the number three will endure destruction 
or anything else rather than submit to becoming even, 
while still remaining three, must we not?” 

“ Certainly,” said Cebes. 

“ But the number two is not the opposite of the 
number three.” 

“No.” 

“Then not only opposite ideas refuse to admit each 
other when they come near, but certain other things 
refuse to admit the approach of opposites.” 

“Very true,” he said. 

‘Shall we then,” said Socrates, “determine if we 
can, what these are ?”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then, Cebes, will they be those which always 
compel anything of which they take possession not 
only to take their form but also that of some oppo- 
site 2” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Such things as we were speaking of just now. 
You know of course that those things in which the 
number three is an essential element must be not only 
three but also odd.” 

* Certainly.” 

“ Now such a thing can never admit the idea which 
is the opposite of the concept which produces this 
result.’’ 

“No, it cannot.” 
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“ But the result was produced by the concept of 
the odd?” 

“Yes.” 

« And the opposite of this is the idea of the even?” 

“Yes.” 

«“ Then the idea of the even will never be admitted 
by the number three.” 

“No.” 

«Then three has no part in the even.” 

“No, it has none.” 

«Then the number three is uneven 

“Yes.” 

“ Now I propose to determine what things, with- 
out being the opposites of something, nevertheless 
refuse to admit it, as the number three, though it is 
not the opposite of the idea of even, nevertheless re- 
fuses to admit it, but always brings forward its 
opposite against it, and as the number two brings 
forward the opposite of the odd and fire that of cold, 
and so forth, for there are plenty of examples. Now 
see if you accept this statement : not only will oppo- 
sites not admit their opposites, but nothing which 
brings an opposite to that which it approaches will 
ever admit in itself the oppositeness of that which is 
brought. Now let me refresh your memory; for 
there is no harm in repetition. The number five will 
not admit the idea of the even, nor will ten, the 
double of five, admit the idea of the odd. Now ten 
is not itself an opposite, and yet it will not admit the 
idea of the odd; and so one-and-a-half and other 
mixed fractions and one-third and other simple frac- 
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tions reject the idea of the whole. Do you go with 
me and agree to this?” 

“Yes, I agree entirely,’ he said, “and am with 

ou.” 

“ Then,’’ said Socrates, “ please begin again at the 
beginning. And do not answer my questions in their 
own words, but do as I do. I give an answer beyond 
that safe answer which 1 spoke of at first, now that I 
see another safe reply deduced from what has just 
been said. If you ask me what causes anything in 
which it is to be hot, I will not give you that safe but 
stupid answer and say that it is heat, but I can now 
give a more refined answer, that it is fire ; and if you 
ask, what causes the body in which it is to be ill, I 
shall not say illness, but fever; and if you ask what 
causes a number in which it is to be odd, I shall not 
say oddness, but the number one, and so forth. Do 
you understand sufficiently what I mean?” 

“ Quite sufficiently,’ he replied. 

“ Now answer,” said he. ‘ What causes the body 
in which it is to be alive ?”’ 
“ The soul,” he replied. 

“Ts this always the case ? 

“ Yes,’ said he, “ of course.”’ 

“Then if the soul takes possession of anything it 
always brings life to it?” 

« Certainly,” he said. 

“Ts there anything that is the opposite of life?” 

“ Yes,” said he. 

“What?” 

“ Death.” 

“Now the soul, as we have agreed before, will 
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never admit the opposite of that which it brings 
with it.” 

“ Decidedly not,” said Cebes. 

“Then what do we now call that which does not 
admit the idea of the even?” 

““ Uneven,”’ said he. 

“ And those which do not admit Justice and music?”’ 

“ Unjust,” he replied, “and unmusical.”’ 

“ Well then what do we call that which does not 
admit death ?”’ 

“ Deathless or immortal,” he said. 

«“ And the soul does not admit death ?”’ 

No.” 

‘Then the soul is immortal.” 

© Yes.” 

“Very well,” said he. ‘Shall we say then that 
this is proved ?”’ 

“Yes, and very satisfactorily, Socrates.” 

“ Well then, Cebes,” said he, “if the odd were 
necessarily imperishable, would not the number three 
be imperishable ?”’ 

“ Of course.” 

“ And if that which is without heat were imperish- 
able, would not snow go away whole and unmelted 
whenever heat was brought in conflict with snow? 
For it could not have been destroyed, nor could it 
have remained and admitted the heat.”’ 

“That is very true,” he replied. 

“In the same way, I think, if that which is with- 
out cold were imperishable, whenever anything cold 
approached fire, it would never perish or be quenched, 
but would go away unharmed.” 

“ Necessarily,”’ he said. 

“ And must not the same be said of that which is 
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immortal? If the immortal is also imperishable, it 
is impossible for the soul to perish when death comes 
against it. For, as our argument has shown, it will 
not admit death and will not be dead, just as the 
number three, we said, will not be even, and the odd 
will not be even, and as fire, and the heat in the fire, 
will not be cold. But, one might say, why is it not 
possible that the odd does not become even when the 
even comes against it (we agreed to that), but 
perishes, and the even takes its place? Now we can- 
not silence him who raises this question by saying 
that it does not perish, for the odd is not imperishable. 
If that were conceded to us, we could easily silence 
him by saying that when the even approaches, the 
odd and the number three go away; and we could 
make the corresponding reply about fire and heat 
and the rest, could we not ?”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

« And so, too, in the case of the immortal ; if it is 
conceded that the immortal is imperishable, the 
soul would be imperishable as well as immortal, but 
if not, further argument is needed.” 

‘“ But,” he said, “it is not needed, so far as that is 
concerned ; for surcly nothing would escape destruc- 
tion, if the immortal, which is everlasting, is perish- 
able.” 

« All, I think,” said Socrates, “would agree that 
God and the principle of life, and anything else that is 
immortal, can never perish.” 

« All men would, certainly,” said he, “and still 
more, I fancy, the Gods.” 

“Since, then, the immortal is also indestructible, 
would not the soul, if it is immortal, be also im- 
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“Necessarily.” 

“Then when death comes to a man, his mortal 
part, it seems, dies, but the immortal part goes away 
unharmed and _ undestroyed, withdrawing from 
death.” 

“So it seems.”’ 

“ Then, Cebes,” said he, “it is perfectly certain that 
the soul is immortal and imperishable, and our souls 
will exist somewhere in another world.” 

“J,” said Cebes, “have nothing more to say against 
that, and I cannot doubt your conclusions. But if 
Simmias, or anyone else, has anything to say, he 
would do well to speak, for I do not know to what 
other time than the present he could defer speaking, 
if he wishes to say or hear anything about those 
matters.” 

“ But,’ said Simmias, “ I don’t see how I can doubt, 
either, as to the result of the discussion; but the 
subject is so great, and I have such a poor opinion of 
human weakness, that I cannot help having some 
doubt in my own mind about what has been said.” 

** Not only that, Simmias,”’ said Socrates, “ but our 
first assumptions ought to be more carefully examined, 
even though they seem to you to be certain. And 
if you analyse them completely, you will, I think, 
follow and agree with the argument, so far as it is 
possible for man to do so. And if this is made clear, 
you will seek no farther.” 

“That is true,” he said. 

* But my friends,” he said, “we ought to bear in 
mind, that, if the soul is immortal, we must care for 
it, not only in respect to this time, which we call life, 
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but in respect to all time, and if we neglect it, the 
danger now appears to be terrible. For if death 
were an escape from everything, it would be a boon 
to the wicked, for when they die they would be 
freed froin the body and from their wickedness to- 
gether with their souls. But now, since the soul is 
seen to be immortal, it cannot escape from evil or be 
saved in any other way than by becoming as good 
and wise as possible. For the soul takes with it to 
the other world nothing but its education and nurture, 
and these are said to benefit or injure the departed 
greatly from the very beginning of his journey 
thither. And so it is said that after death, the tute- 
lary genius of each person, to whom he had been 
allotted in life, leads him to a place where the dead 
are gathered together; then they are judged and 
depart to the other world with the guide whose task 
it is to conduct thither those who come from this 
world ; and when they have there received their due 
and remained through the time appointed, another 
guide brings them back after many long periods of 
time. And the journey is not as Telephus says in 
the play of Aeschylus; for.he says a simple path 
leads to the lower world, but I think the path is 
neither simple nor single, for if it were, there would 
be no need of guides, since no one could miss the way 
to any place if there were only one road. But 
really there seem to be many forks of the road and 
many windings; this I infer from the rites and 
ceremonies practised here on earth. Now the orderly 
and wise soul follows its guide and understands its 
circumstances; but the soul that is desirous of the 
body, as I said before, flits about it, and in the 
viSible world for a long time, and after much resist- 
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ance and many sufferings is led away with violence 
and with difficulty by its appointed genius. And 
when it arrives at the place where the other souls 
are, the soul which is impure and has done wrong, by 
committing wicked murders or other deeds akin to 
those and the works of kindred souls, is avoided and 
shunned by all, and no one is willing to be its com- 
panion or its guide, but it wanders about alone in utter 
bewilderment, during certain fixed times, after which 
it is carried by necessity to its fitting habitation. But 
the soul that has passed through life in purity and 
righteousness, finds gods for companions and guides, 
and goes to dwell in its proper dwelling. Now there 
are many wonderful regions of the earth, and the 
earth itself is neither in size nor in other respects 
such as it is supposed to be by those who habitually 
discourse about it, as I believe on someone’s 
authority.” 

And Simmias said, “ What do you mean, Socrates? 
I have heard a good deal about the earth myself, but 
not what you believe ; so I should like to hear it.” 

‘ Well Simmias, I do not think I need the art of 
Glaucus to tell what it is. But to prove that it is 
true would, I think, be too hard for the art of Glaucus, 
and perhaps | should not be able to do it; besides, 
even if I had the skill, I think my life, Simmias, will 
end before the discussion could be finished. However, 
there is nothing to prevent my telling what I believe 
the form of the earth to be, and the regions in it.” 

“ Well,” said Simmias, “ that will be enovgh.” 

‘TJ am convinced, then,” said he, “ that in the first 
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place, if the earth is round and in the middle of the 
heavens, it needs neither the air nor any other 
similar force to keep it from falling, but its own 
equipoise and the homogeneous nature of the heavens 
on all sides suffice to hold it in place; for a body 
which is in equipoise and is placed in the centre of 
something which is homogencous cannot change its 
inclination in any direction, but will remain always 
in the same position. This, then, is the first thing of 
which I am convinced.”’ 

“ And rightly,” said Simmias. 

* Secondly,” said he, ‘‘ I believe that the earth is 
very large and that we who dwell between the 
pillars of Hercules and the river Phasis live in a small 
part of it about the sea, like ants or frogs about a 
pond, and that many other people live in many other 
such regions. For I believe there are in all directions 
on the earth many hollows of very various forms and 
sizes, into which the water and mist and air have run 
together ; but the earth itself is pure and is situated 
in the pure heaven in which the stars are, the 
heaven which those who discourse about such matters 
call the ether; the water, mist and air are the sedi- 
ment of this and flow together into the hollows of 
the earth. Now we do not perceive that we live in 
the hollows, but think we live on the upper surface 
of the earth, just as if someone who lives in the depth 
of the ocean should think he lived on the surface of 
the sea, and, seeing the sun and the stars through 
the water, should think the sea was the sky, and 
should, by reason of sluggishness or feebleness, never 
have reached the surface of the sea, and should never 
have seen, by rising and lifting his head out of the 
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sea into our upper world, and should never have 
heard from anyone who had seen, how much purer 
and fairer it is than the world he lived in. Now I 
believe this is just the case with us; for we dwell in 
a hollow of the earth and think we dwell on its 
upper suface ; and the air we call the heaven, and 
think that is the heaven in which the stars move. 
But the fact is the same, that by reason of feebleness 
and sluggishness, we are unable to attain to the upper 
surface of the air; for if anyone should come to the 
top of the air or should get wings and fly up, he 
could lift his head above it and see, as fishes lift their 
heads out of the water and see the things in our 
world, so he would see things in that upper world; 
and, if his nature were strong enough to bear the 
sight, he would recognise that that is the real heaven 
and the real light and the realearth. For this earth 
of ours, and the stones and the whole region where 
we live, are injured and corroded, as in the sea things 
are injured by the brine, and nothing of any account 
grows in the sea, and there is, one might say, nothing 
perfect there, but caverns and sand and endless mud 
and mire, where there is earth also, and there is 
nothing at all worthy to be compared with the 
beautiful things of our world. But the things in 
that world above would be seen to be even more 
superior to those in this world of ours. If I may tell 
a story, Simmias, about the things on the earth that 
is below the heaven, and what they are like, it is well 
worth hearing.” 

“By all means, Socrates,” said Simmias; “we 
should be glad to hear this story.” 

“Well then, my friend,” said he, “to begin with, 
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the earth when seen from above is said to look like 
those balls that are covered with twelve pieces of 
leather ; it is divided into patches of various colours, 

of which the colours which we see here may be 
regarded as samples, such as painters use. But 
there the whole earth is of such colours, and they 
are much brighter and purer than ours; for one 
part is purple of wonderful beauty, and one is 
golden, and one is white, whiter than chalk or 
snow, and the earth is made up of the other 
colours likewise, and they are more in number 
and more beautiful than those which we see here. 
For those very hollows of the earth which are full of 
water and air, present an appearance of colour as they 
glisten amid the variety of the other colours, so that 
the whole produces one continuous effect of variety. 
And in this fair earth the things that grow, the trees, 
and flowers and fruits, are correspondingly beautiful ; 
and so too the mountains and the stones are smoother, 
and more transparent and more lovely in colour than 
ours. In fact, our highly prized stones, sards and 
jaspers, and emeralds, and other gems, are fragments 
of those there, but there everything is like these or 
still more beautiful. And the reason of this is that 
there the stones are pure, and not corroded or defiled, 
as ours are, with filth and brine by the vapours and 
liquids which flow together here and which cause 
ugliness and disease in earth and stones and animals 
and plants. And the earth there is adorned with all 
these jewels and also with gold and silver and every- 
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11] apyupp Kal Tols GAXOLs ad TOIS TOLOVTOLS. expavi) 
yap avra _mepueevan, éyTa TOANA mr et Kal 
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B pos THY TpETEpay Xpeav, TobTO éxel TOV dépa, 
0 Oe 7 piv 0 aiip, éxelvols TOV aidépa. Tas dé dpas 
auTTS Kpaoty exe TOLAUTNY, WOTE EKELVOUS avo- 
gous elvar ral xpovov TE ony TON Tele TOV 
evo ase, Kal oyper Kab akon Kal Ppovijeer Kal mao 
Tots ToLoUTOLS [LOY ageorravat TH avTh aTooTacel, 
nTmep anp te vdaTos apeaTnxey Kal aiBinp dépos 
pos xabapornra. Kal bn Kal Gety aon Te Kal 
lepa avTois elvat, év ols TO ovTl olKnTas Beor 
elvan, Kal dhwas te wal MavTEias ral aiaOnoee,, 
TOV Jeay xal TowavTas gTuVvOUaiAs yiyvea da. 

C aurois ™ pos auTous’ Kal TOV ye 7ALov Kat oednvny 
Kal a dotpa opacbas & UT’ AUTOV ola Tuyyavel ovTa, 
Kal THY GAAnV evdatpoviay ToUTwY dKodovOoV 
elvan. 

60. Kal ohn pev én TY viv obr@ mepunevar 
xa Ta Tepl THY vie: Totrous 8 év auth elvas Kara 
Ta EYKOLNG AUTAS KK Tept OAqU TOANOUS, TOUS 
pev Baburépous Kal avaTren TapEvous padov 9} 1) év 
@ mypets olKodpev, TOUS bé Baburépous dyras 70 
avTav xaopa éXaTTov é exery Tod Tap nly TOTTOU, 

D éore 8 obs Kat Bpayutépous 7 Baber Tob ev ade 
elvat Kal jwAaTUTEpovs' TovTous bé mavtas brs 
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thing of the sort. For there they are in plain sight, 
abundant and large and in many places, so that the 
earth is a sight to make those blessed who look upon 
it. And there are many animals upon it, and men 
also, some dwelling inland, others on the coasts of 
the air, as we dwell about the sea, and others on 
islands, which-the air flows around, near the mainland ; 
and in short, what water and the sea are in our lives, 
air is in theirs, and what the air is to us, ether is to 
them. And the seasons are so tempered that people 
there have no diseases and live much longer than we, 
and in sight and hearing and wisdom and all such 
things are as much superior to us as air is purer than 
water or the ether than air. And they have sacred 
groves and temples of the gods, in which the gods 
really dwell, and they have intercourse with the 
gods by speech and prophecies and visions, and they 
see the sun and moon and stars as they really are, 
and in all other ways their blessedness is in accord 
with this. 

“Such then is the nature of the earth as a whole, 
and of the things around it. But round about the 
whole earth, in the hollows of it, are many regions, 
some deeper and wider than that in which we live, 
some deeper but with a narrower opening than ours, 
and some also less in depth and wider. Now all these 
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yy als addAous ouvterphabat TE TOAAXT Kal 
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0 Kal addroFs Kal exetvos Kai ardoL TOKO 
TOY TounTov Taptapov HEKNIEAT LD. els ap 
ToUTO 70 Xdopa ouppeoval TE TUYTES Ol TOTAMOL 
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els TO éméxewa THS yhS opujon cal Sray eis TO 
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are connected with one another by many subterra- 
nean channels, sume larger and some smaller, which 
are bored in all of them, and there are passages 
through which much water flows from one to another 
as into mixing bowls; and there are everlasting 
rivers of huge size under the earth, flowing with 
hot and cold water; and there is much fire, and 
great rivers of fire, and many streams of mud, 
some thinner and some thicker, like the rivers 
of mud that flow before the lava in Sicily, and the 
lava itself. These fill the various regions as they 
happen to flow to one or another at any time. Now 
a kind of oscillation within the earth moves all these 
up and down. And the nature of the oscillation is 
as follows: One of the chasms of the earth is greater 
than the rest, and is bored right through the 
whole earth; this is the one which Homer means 
when he says: 


Far off, the lowest abyss beneath the earth ; 1 


and which elsewhere he and many other poets have 
called Tartarus. For all the rivers flow together into 
this chasm and flow out of it again, and they have 
each the nature of the earth through which they flow. 
And the reason why all the streams flow in and out 
here is that this liquid matter has no bottom or founda- 
tion. So it oscillates and waves up and down, and the 
air and wind about it do the same; for they follow 
the liquid both when it moves toward the other side 
of the earth and when it moves toward this side, and 


1 Homer, Zliad 8, 14, Lord Derby’s translation. 
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just as the breath of those who breathe blows in and 
out, so the wind there oscillates with the liquid and 
causes terrible and irresistible blasts as it rushes in 
and out. And when the water retires to the region 
which we call the lower, it flows into the rivers there 
and fills them up, as if it were pumped into them ; 
and when it leaves that region and comes back to this 
side, it fills the rivers here; and when the streams 
are filled they flow through the passages and through 
the earth and come to the various places to which 
their different paths lead, where they make seas and 
marshes, and rivers and springs. Thence they go 
down again under the earth, some passing around 
many great regions and others around fewer and 
smaller places, and flow again into Tartarus, some 
much below the point where they were sucked out, 
and some only a little ; but all flow in below their exit. 
Some flow in on the side from which they flowed out, 
others on the opposite side ; and some pass completely 
around in a circle, coiling about the earth once or 
several times, like serpents, then descend to the 
lowest possible depth and fall again into the chasm. 
Now it is possible to go down from each side to the 
centre, but not beyond, for there the slope rises 
upward in front of the streams from either side of 
the earth. 

“ Now these streams are many and great and of all 
sorts, butamong the many are four streams, the greatest 
and outermost of which is that called Oceanus, which 
flows round in a circle, and opposite this, flowing in 
the opposite direction, is Acheron, which flows through 
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pax poTepous, at é Bpaxyutépovs, TaALW eum ep 
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ot pvaxes amoondag para avapuowot brn ay 
TUX@OL TIS YTS. 7 ToUTOU S€ av Katavtixpv o 
TéTApTOS CXTLTTEL ELS TOTTOV ™ pwTov | devvov Te Kal 
dryptov, as héveT at, Xpapa & éyovta dXov olov 0 
C xvavos, by 57) érrovopatovar Lrvyov, Kab THY 
ALlpvny, Hv Tore oO ToTapos eyPdrAXwy, Lrvya: o 
& éumecov évravéa cal devas duvdpes AaBwv ev 
TO boart, bus KATA TH vis, TEpLEALT TOLEVOS 
Kwpet évavTios TO ITupid AeyeDovre Kat amavrg ev 
TH ’Axepovardd: Mun ef évavtias’ Kat ove TO 
TovTov dowp ovdevi piyvuTan, adda Kal ovTOS 
KvK TreptehO ov ew Barret els TOV Taptapov 
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éativ, ws ol Tmounrat Aéyouowv, Kwxvros. 
D 62. Tovrwov 6é odtws mepuxdtar, éredav adi- 
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various desert places and, passing under the earth, 
comes tothe Acherusian lake. To this lake the souls of 
most of the dead go and, after remaining there the 
appointed time, which is for some longer and for 
others shorter, are sent back to be born again into 
living beings. The third river flows out between 
these two, and near the place whence it issues it falls 
into a vast region burning with a great fire and 
makes a lake larger than our Mediterranean sea, 
boiling with water and mud. Thence it flows in a 
circle, turbid and muddy, and comes in its winding 
course, among other places, to the edge of the 
Acherusian lake, but does not mingle with its water. 
Then, after winding about many times underground, 
it flows into Tartarus at a lower level. This is the 
river which is called Pyriphlegethon, and the streams 
of lava which spout up at various places on earth are 
offshoots from it. Opposite this the fourth river 
issues, it 1s said, first into a wild and awful place, 
which is all of a dark blue colour, like lapis lazuli. 
This is called the Stygian river, and the lake which 
it forms by flowing in is the Styx. And when the 
river has flowed in here and has received fearful 
powers into its waters, it passes under the earth and, 
circling round in the direction opposed to that of 
Pyriphlegethon, it meets it coming from the other 
way in the Acherusian lake. And the water of this 
river also mingles with no other water, but this also 
passes round in a circle and falls into Tartarus oppo- 
site Pyriphlegethon. And the name of this river, as 
the poets say, is Cocytus. 

“Such is the nature of these things. Now when 
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the dead have come to the place where each is led 
by his genius, first they are judged and sentenced, as 
they have lived well and piously, or not. And those who 
are found to have lived neither well nor ill, go to the 
Acheron and, embarking upon vessels provided for 
them, arrive in them at the lake; there they dwell 
and are purified, and if they have done any wrong 
they are absolved by paying the penalty for their 
wrong doings, and for their good deeds they receive 
rewards, each according to his merits. But those 
who appear to be incurable, on account of the great- 
ness of their wrong-doings, because they have com- 
mitted many great deeds of sacrilege, or wicked and 
abominable murders, or any ther eich crimes, are 
cast by their fitting destiny into Tartarus, whence 
they neveremerge. Those, however, who are curable, 
but are found to have committed great sins—who 
have, for example, in a moment of passion done some 
act of violence against father or mother and have 
lived in repentance the rest of their lives, or who 
have slain some other person under similar condi- 
tions—these must needs be thrown into Tartarus, 
and when they have been there a year the wave 
‘asts them out, the homicides by way of Cocytus, 
those who have outraged their parents by way of 
Pyriphlegethon. And when they have been brought 
by the current to the Acherusian lake, they shout 
and cry out, calling to those whom they have slain 
or outraged, begging and beseeching them to be 
gracious and to let them come out into the lake ; and 
if they prevail they come out and cease from their 
ills, but if not, they are borne away again to Tartarus 
and thence back into the rivers, and this goes on 
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until they prevail upon those whom they have 
wronged ; for this is the penalty imposed upon them 
by the judges. But those who are found to have 
excelled in holy living are freed from these regions 
within the earth and are released as from prisons ; 
they mount upward into their pure abode and dwell 
upon the earth. And of these, all who have duly 
purified themselves by philosophy live henceforth 
altogether without bodies, and pass to still more 
beautiful abodes which it is not easy to describe, nor 
have we now time enough. 

“ But, Simmias, because of all these things which 
we have recounted we ought to do our best to acquire 
virtue and wisdom in life. For the prize is fair and : 
the hope great. 

“Now it would not be fitting for a man of sense to 
maintain that all this is just as 1 have described it, 
but that this or something like it is true concerning 
our souls and their abodes, since the soul is shown to 
be immortal, I think he may properly and worthily 
venture to believe; for the venture is well worth 
while ; and he ought to repeat such things to himself 
as if they were magic charms, which is the reason 
why I have been lengthening out the story so long. 
This then is why a man should be of good cheer about 
his soul, who in his life has rejected the pleasures 
and ornaments of the body, thinking they are alien to 
him and more likely to do him harm than good, and 
has sought eagerly for those of learning, and after 
adorning his soul with no alien ornaments, but with its 
own proper adormnent of self-restraint and justice and 
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edvmep rye AaBnré pe Kal ca expuyo Upas. 
yedacas de dua nouxh Kal mpos nas dmoBnéypas 
eltrev" Ov eidw, ow dvdpes, Kpitwva, ws eyo 
ELL OUTOS Doxparns, 0 vuvi Sraderyopevos kal 
Suatdrro é exo TOV TOV eyouevav, GX’ oleTat joe 
éxelvov elvau, Ov derar Odiryov Dorepov veK por, 
D nai épwrd bn, mas pe Oatty. Ste b€ éyw TaraL 
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courage and freedom and truth, awaits his departure 
to the other world, ready to go when fate calls him. 
You, Simmias and Cebes and the rest,” he said, “ will 
go hereafter, each in his own time; but I am now 
already, as a tragedian would say, called by fate, and 
it is about time for me to go to the bath; for I think 
it is better to bathe before drinking the poison, that 
the women may not have the trouble of bathing 
the corpse.” 

When he had finished speaking, Crito said : “‘ Well, 
Socrates, do you wish to leave any directions with us 
about your children or anything else—anything we 
can do to serve you?” 

“What I always say, Crito,” he replied, ‘“‘ nothing 
new. If you take care of yourselves you will serve me 
and mine and yourselves, whatever you do, even if 
you make no promises now ; but if you neglect your- 
selves and are not willing to live filediag step by 
step, as it were, in the path marked out by our present 
and past discussions, you will accomplsh nothing, 
no matter how much or how eagerly you promise 
at present. 

“We will certainly try hard to do as you say, he 
replied.“ But how shall we bury you ?’ 

‘However you please,” he replied, “if you can 

catch me and I do not get away from you.” And he 
laughed gently, and looking towards us, said : “I can- 
not persuade Crito, my friends, that the Socrates 
who is now conversing and arranging the details of 
his argument is re: ally I; he thinks I am the one 
whom he will presently see as a corpse, and he asks 
how to bury me. And though I have been saying at 
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ToAUY AOYOY TeTOinwal, WS, eTELbaY iw TO 
Pappaxkov, OVKETL Liv TapAapLEVO, GN’ olYnTopaAL 
amiwy eis paxdpwv on Tivas evdatpovias, TaDTA 
pot! doxm avT@ arAdws Aéyerv, TapapvOovpEvos 
dpa pev vpas, apa & epavtov. eyyunoadbe odp 
pe pos Kpitova, edn, THY évavtiay éyyunv 
7 dy abT0s T pos TOUS Sixaoras myyuaro. ovTos 
pev yap i) anv Tapapevety vets O€ 4 pony a 
Trapapevety eyyunoaade, émreLoa amobave, anna 
oixnoer Oat amvovra, iva Kpitey paov dépn, ral 

LN Op@V fou TO cha 7 kaso pevov i) KaTOpUTTO- 
pevov dyavanrh UTrép end ws Sewa To XOvr OS 
pnde eyn év TH Taby, ws %) mporiberar > Loxpdrn 
y expeper oy) KaTOPUTTEL. ev yap loft, m § és, 
@ dpiare Kpitoy, TO BN KAAS deryewv ou peavov 
els avTO TOUTO TAIMHERES, addnra Kal KaKov Tt 
ép7rote: Tais uxais. adr Jappeiv TE xen eal 
pavar ToUOD capa Jamey, Kal Oamrew ob Tas 
OTws av cot dirov 7 Kal pddoTa HY VvoptpLov 
elvat. 

65. Tavt’ eimav éxeivos pev aviotato es olxnpa 
Tt ws Aovcopevos, Kal o Kpitwy eiteto ara, 
nuas & éxédeve Treptmévery. Tepleuévopev ovv 
Mpos npas avtous dLadeyouevot tepl TwY Eipn- 
pévov Kal dvacxorobyres, tote & av Trepl THs 
Evudopas SueEcovtes, oan nuiv yeyovuia ein, 
GTEXVOS myoupevor Gamep TAT Os atepnbévres 
didéetv o 0 avol Tov emetTa Biov. emery b€ édov- 
garo Kal mvexOn Tap. auToy Ta mraidia—bvo yap 
auT@ viels cutxpot hoav, els b€ péyas—Kal at 


' Schanz, following Madvig, brackets jos. 
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great length that after I drink the poison I shall no 
longer be with you, but shall go away to the joys of 
the blessed you know of, he seems to think that was 
idle talk uttered to encourage you and myself. So,” 
he said, “ give security for ine to Crito, the opposite 
of that which he gave the judges at my trial ; for he 
gave security that I would remain, but you must give 
security that I shall not remain when I dic, but shall 
go away, so that Crito may bear it more easily, and 
may not be troubled when he sees my body being 
burnt or buried, or think I am undergoing terrible 
treatment, and may not say at the funeral that he is 
laying out Socrates, or following him to the grave, or 
burying him. For, dear Crito, you may be sure that 
such wrong words are not only undesirable in them- 
selves, but they infect the soul with evil. No, you 
must be of good courage, and say that you bury my 
body,—and bury it as you think best and as seems to 
you most fitting.” 

When he had said this, he got up and went into 
another room to bathe ; Crito followed him, but he 
told us to wait. So we waited, talking over with 
each other and discussing the discourse we had 
heard, and then speaking of the great misfortune 
that had befallen us, for we felt that he was like a 
father to us and that when bereft of him we should 
pass the rest of our lives as orphans. And when he 
had bathed and his children had been brought to him 
—for he had two little sons and one big one—and 
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oixelat yuvaixes adixovTo, exeivais évavtiov» Tov 
Kpitevos Siarex Gets TE Kal emearethas ara 
€BovnerTo, Tas pev yuvaicas Kal Ta mrasia a amruevat 
exéhevoey, autos 5é Ke wap npas. Kal hv Hon 
éyryus HALov bug pov xpovov yap TOADY ber puypev 
évoov. ear & éxadétero NeAOUpLEVOS, Kat ov 
TOAAG peTa, TavTA Sued EX On, eat Hcev 0 TOV 
évdexa Umnperns Kal otas map’ avtov: *Q Lo- 
Kpares, Epn, ov kaTayvocopal gov ome adXwv 
KaTayiyvOrKe, OTL pot Xarerraivover Kal KaTa- 
pavrar, émevbav avTots maparyyéerho mivew TO 
papparov avarykalovTav TOV apXovTar. aé 6€ 
eyo Kal adhoos eyrona év TOUT TO xpovep ryevvar- 
OTATOV al TpaoTaToV Kal dptarov avdpa ovrTa 
TOV TOT OTE betpo UPLKOMEVOV, KAL én Kal viv 
ev 010 or OUK enol Xarerraivers, YUyYwaKers yap 
Tous aitious, adda exeivors. viv, oicba yap a 
HprAOov aryryeX Mov, Xaipe Te Kat Teepe) ws paoTa 
pepe Ta avaryKaia, ral dpa Saxpvoas peta- 
aTpEpopevos ATNEL. Ka O Lwxparnys ava Breyras 
T pos aurov, Kal av, epn, Naipe, Kal npels 
TavTa TOLNTOMED. Kal apa ™ pos nas, ‘Os 
aoreios, épn, 0 dvOpomos: Kal Tapa TavTa poe 
TOV Ypovov pooner Kal bueAeyeTo eviore Kal nv 
avdp@v AMTTOS, Kal VOY wS yevYVAalWS pe UTFO- 
Saxpuee. adn’ aye On, o Kpitov, TeOwpela 
auTe, Kal eveynaro TLS TO Papuaxon, el TETPLTTT AL: 
ei O¢ Ln, Tpiyparo ) av perros. cat o Kpitwy, 
"AAN olpat, eon, EYOYe, a Lwxpares, ETL 
MrLov elvas emt tois dpeoiv Kal ovtrw SedvKévat. 


} evayrloy enelvars, Mbd. évavrloy éexetvat, BD. Schanz 
brackets éxeivar. éxelvais évayvioy Herrmann, Wohlrab. 
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the women of the family had come, he talked with 
them in Crito’s presence and gave them such direc- 
tions as he wished; then he told the women to go 
away, and he came to us. And it was now nearly sunset ; 
for he had spent a long time within. And he came 
and sat down fresh from the bath. After that not 
much was said, and the servant of the eleven came 
and stood beside him and said : “ Socrates, I shall not 
find fault with you, as I do with others, for being 
angry and cursing me, when at the behest of the 
authorities, I tell them to drink the poison. No, I 
have found you in all this time in every way the 
noblest and gentlest and best man who has ever 
come here, and now I know your anger is directed 
against others, not against me, for you know who 
are to blame. Now, for you know the message I 
came to bring you, farewell and try to bear what 
you must as easily as you can.” And he burst into 
tears and turned and went away. And Socrates 
looked up at him and said : “ Fare you well, too; I 
will do as you say.” And then he said to us : “ How 
charming the man is! Ever since I have been here 
he has been coming to see me and talking with me 
from time to time, and has been the best of men, 
and now how nobly he weeps for me! But come, 
Crito, let us obey him, and let someone bring the 
poison, if it is ready ; and if not, let the man prepare 
it.” And Crito said : “ But I think, Socrates, the sun 
is still upon the mountains and has not yet set ; and 
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Kal dpa éyw olda Kal dddous Tavu owe mivoyTas, 
emevbay maparyyenh avrois, Sermvncavrds TE Kat 
TOvTas eD pada, Kal Evryyevopevous y évious QV 
av TUXOOL em fupovvres. ada pnoev émeiryou' 
ért yap éyxwpel. Kal o Lewxparns, Kixorws 
ye, bn, @ Kpitwv, éexeivoi te TavTAa ToLovoL, 
obs ov NEyELS, OloVTAaL yap KEpoaively TADTA ToLN- 
GavTes, KaL éywye Tav’Ta eixoTtws! ov TroLnow’ 
ovoev yap olpau Kepoavely odiryov barepov TLV 
adXo ye n yeMora oprAncev Tap enauT@, MuXo- 
jeevos Tod Chv Kat perSopevos audEVvOS ere évOVTOS. 
arn’ it, Eby, wi0d Kai un dAAWS TroieL. 

66. Kai o Kpitwy axovoas évevoe TQ Trasdi 
myo tov ECTWTL. KaLO mais eFeOov Kal ouyVvov 
xXpovey Suatpinpas 7 nKev dywv Tov péAXovTa didovau 
TO pappaxor, ev KUNKEL pepovta TET PLLpeVOV" 
idav dé o Loxparns Tov dvé pwror, Eiev, eon, @ 
Berrore, gu yap TOUT@V EM LIT MOD; Tl xen 
Trovety; Ovdev adro, ebm, 9 TLOvTA Trepueva, 
éws av cou Bapos év Tois cKxédeor yevnTat, émELTA 
KataKkeioOar Kal oUTwWS avTO ToLnoel. Kal apa 
opete THY KUMKa T® Loxpate Kat Os rAaBov 
cal ara inews, @ “Exexpares, ovdev TpeTas ovbe 
SiapGeipas oUTe TOU YpWLATOS OUTE TOU ™ poo @- 
Tov, aXn’ daomep etwber Tavpndov vmopreYras 
™ pos TOV avO pwrov, Tt heyets, eby, Tept tovoe 
Too TOMaTOS Tpos TO dmooneiaat TLL; efeatw 
y ov; Tocodrtor, epn, ® Yoxpates, TpiPoper, 
dcop oiopeDa. peer ptov evar mew. Mavodvo, 4 
8 ds: adn ebxer bai ye TOU TOUS Geots efeorrt 
Te Kal xpy, THY peToiKnowy THY évOévde exeice 

1 Schanz brackets eixérws, following Hirschig. 
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I know that others have taken the poison very late, 
after the order has come to them, and in the mean- 
time have eaten and drunk and some otf them 
enjoyed the society of those whom they loved. Do 
not hurry ; for there is still time.” 

And Socrates said: “Crito, those whom you 
mention are right in doing as they do, for they 
think they gain by it; and I shall be right in not 
doing as they do; for | think I should gain nothing by 
taking the poison a little later. I should only make 
myself ridiculous in my own eyes if I clung to life 
and spared it, when there is no more profit in it. 
Come,” he said, “do as I ask and do not refuse.” 

Thereupon Crito nodded to the boy who was stand- 
ing near. The boy went out and stayed a long time, 
then came back with the man who was to administer 
the poison, which he brought with him in a cup ready 
for use. And when Socrates saw him, he said: 
“ Well, my good man, you know about these things ; 
what must I do?” <“ Nothing,” he replied, “ except 
drink the poison and walk about till your legs feel 
heavy ; then lie down, and the poison will take effect 
of itself.”’ 

At the same time he held out the cup to Socrates. 
He took it, and very gently, Echecrates, without 
trembling or changing colour or expression, but look- 
ing up at the man with wide open eyes, as was his 
custom, said: “ What do you say about pouring a 
libation to some deity from this cup? May I, or 
not?” “ Socrates,” said he, ‘‘ we prepare only as much 
as we think is enough.” “I understand,’ said 
Socrates ; “but I may and must pray to the gods 
that my departure hence be a fortunate one; so | 
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EUTUY7) ryeveo Baw: a 1 Kau ey ebXopat TE Kal ye: 
vOLTO TAUTY. Kal ap elm@v TAUTA ETT XOMEVOS Kal 
pdra EVXEPHS Kal evKohos eFervev. Kab OV ol 
TOOL TEWS [eV ET LELKOS olol TE yoav KaTEXEW 
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TovTO avOus Tas KYnuas Kal émaviMY OUTS HutD 


1 Schanz brackets «Aalwy ra). 
* Schanz follows Upton and others in bracketing ofros .. . 
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offer this prayer, and may it be granted.” With these 
words he raised the cup to his lips and very cheer- 
fully and quietly drained it. Up to that time most 
of us had been able to restrain our tears fairly well, 
but when we watched him drinking and saw that he 
had drunk the poison, we could do so no longer, but 
in spite of myself my tears rolled down in floods, so 
that I wrapped my face in my cloak and wept for my- 
self; for it was not for him that I wept, but for my own 
misfortune in being deprived of such a friend. Crito 
had got ‘up and gone away even before I did, because 
he could not restrain his tears. But Apollodorus, 
who had been weeping all the time before, then 
wailed aloud in his griefand made us all break down, 
except Socrates himself. But he said, “ What con- 
duct is this, you strange men! I sent the women 
away chiefly for this very reason, that they might not 
behave in this absurd way; for I have heard that it 
is best to die in silence. Keep quiet and be brave.” 
Then we were ashamed and controlled our tears. 
He walked about and, when he said his legs were 
heavy, lay down on his back, for such was the advice 
of the attendant. ‘The man who had administered 
the poison laid his hands on him and after a 
while examined his feet and legs, then pinched his 
foot hard and asked if he felt it. He said “No”; 
then after that, his thighs; and passing upwards in 
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émedetxvuro, bre pu LTO Te Kab myyviro. Kal 
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this way he showed us that he was growing cold and 
rigid. And again he touched him and said that when 
it reached his heart, he would be gone. The 
chill had now reached the region about the groin, 
and uncovering his face, which had been covered, he 
said—and these were his last words—“ Crito, we owe 
a cock to Aesculapius. Pay it and do not neglect it.” 
“That,” said Crito, “shall be done; but see if you 
have anything else to say.” To this question he 
made no reply, but after a little while he moved ; the 
attendant uncovered him ; his eyes were fixed. And 
Crito when he saw it, closed his mouth and eyes. 

Such was the end, Echecrates, of our friend, who 
was, as we may Say, of all those of his time whom we 
have known, the best and wisest and most righteous 
man. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE PHAEDRUS 


Tue Phaedrus is pre-eminent among the dialogues 
of Plato for the variety of its contents and style, the 
richness of its imaginative description, and the 
sportive humour of its conversation. The chief 
theme of the dialogue is rhetoric, the art of speaking, 
a subject which formed an important part of the oral 
and written instruction of the sophists. Plato, and 
herein he agrees with the sophists, assumes that the 
result aimed at by rhetoric is persuasiveness, ability 
to lead the minds of the hearers to a_ particular 
belief or action. For the attainment of this result, 
the sophists claimed that knowledge of the truth 
concerning the subject under discussion is not 
essential ; all that is necessary is ability to make 
one’s conclusions seem probable. Plato shows that 
only the man who knows the truth can know what 
will seem probable; and he must also know the 
minds or souls to be persuaded. This he cannot do 
without a knowledge of the nature of the soul. Now 
knowledge of the truth concerning the various 
subjects of discourse and knowledge of all the 
different classes of human souls must be supple- 
mented by knowledge of the different kinds of 
argument and of the various niceties of speech 
taught by the sophists. Only he who has acquired 
all this knowledge is a perfect orator, so far as 
perfection is attainable by man ; but the acquisition 
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of this knowledge is a great task, which no one 
would undertake merely for the purpose of per- 
suading his fellows ; a higher purpose, the perfection 
of his soul and the desire to serve the gods, must 
animate the spirit of the student of the real art of 
rhetoric. 

But if rhetoric is the chief theme of the dialogue, 
it is not by any means the only theme. The 
rationalistic (Euhemeristic) explanation of myths is 
briefly discussed and rejected, the higher and lower 
forms of love are analysed, the nature of the soul is 
described in the beautiful figure of the charioteer 
and his two horses, and here, asin the Phaedo, the 
doctrine of ideas and its derivative, the doctrine of 
reminiscence, are intimately connected with the 
description of the life of the soul. Yet, formally, at 
any rate, the other subjects of the dialogue are 
subordinate to the discussion of rhetoric. The 
processes of collection and division, by which a 
number of particulars may be brought together under 
one head and a general concept may be divided. are 
clearly stated. The latter is of such importance in 
the dialectic method, which for Plato was the only 
correct method of reasoning, that we may well 
believe the discussion of rhetoric to have been under- 
taken in part for the purpose of giving a concise and 
clear statement of this principle. 

In this dialogue, as in the Phaedo, we find the 
soul justly rewarded or punished for conduct in this 
kife ; but the soul is here described as made up of a 
charioteer and two horses, whereas in the Phaedo it 
is one and indivisible; but the description of the 
soul in the Phaedrus is confessedly and obviously 
figurative, and the simple, uniform nature of the soul 
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is arrived at in the Phaedo by serious argument. It 
is therefore evident that Plato did not consider the 
soul a composite creature, but a single being. The 
two horses, then, represent not distinct parts of the 
soul, but modes of the soul as it is affected by its 
contact with the body; the good horse typifies the 
influence of the emotions, the bad horse that of the 
appetites, and the charioteer is reason. It is 
important to bear in mind that the description of 
the soul in the Phaedrus is figurative, otherwise we 
are involved in hopeless confusion in any attempt to 
determine Plato’s conception of the soul. Since the 
Phaedo and the Phaedrus were probably written 
about the same time, no real disagreement between 
them is to be assumed. 

The first of the three discourses on love is ascribed 
to the famous orator, Lysias, son of Cephalus, and 
the question has been much discussed whether it is 
really a work of Lysias which Plato has inserted 
here. All the extant speeches of Lysias were com- 
posed to be spoken in court or at least on public 
occasions. We have no specimen of a discourse 
written by him purely as an example of his skill or 
for the delectation of his audience, nor do we know 
that he ever wrote such discourses. The discourse 
on love is certainly in the style of Lysias, that is to 
say, it approaches the style of his extant speeches as 
nearly as a discourse on such a subject can be 
expected to approach the style of a speech intended 
for delivery in a court of law; but Plato was a 
consummate literary artist, and there is surely every 
reason to believe that he could imitate the style of 
Lysias if he chose. Similarity to the style of Lysias 
is therefore no sufficient reason for the belief that 
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the discourse is not Plato’s composition, especially as 
the introduction of a genuine discourse by Lysias 
would impair the unity, and, to a certain extent, the 
dignity of the dialogue. 

Toward the end of the Phaedrus, Plato inserts a 
remarkable discussion of the relative value of the 
spoken and the written word. It is somewhat 
startling to find so voluminous a writer maintaining 
that the written word is only a plaything, or, at best, 
a reminder; yet this must, apparently, be accepted 
as his deliberate judgment. In the Academy he 
laid great stress upon oral instruction, and this 
passage seems to indicate that he considered that 
instruction more important than his writings. It is 
interesting to find this judgment of the written 
word in a dialogue in which the playful element is 
so strong. 

Of Phaedrus, the only interlocutor and the sole 
audience of Socrates in this dialogue, little or nothing 
is known except what we learn from Plato. He was 
the son of Pythocles, of the Attic deme of Myrrhinus. 
He appears in several dialogues of Plato as a follower 
of Socrates, but no writings of his are extant, if an 
ever existed. Diogenes Laertius (iii., 29, 31), speaks 
of him as Plato’s favourite. Some of the persons 
mentioned in the dialogue are so well known that no 
further account of them is necessary. Such are the 
great orator Lysias, the sophist and rhetorician 
Gorgias of Leontini, the philosopher Zeno of Elea 
(who masquerades under the name of Palamedes, 
261 pv), the distinguished sophist Protagoras of 
Abdera, Hippocrates, the “father of medicine,” and 
the rhetorician, orator, and sage Isocrates. Acumenus 
and his son, Eryximachus, were Athenian physicians, 
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Herodicus was a physician of Megara, Morychus was 
an Athenian of some means, whose house had 
apparently been bought by Epicrates, who is 
described by a scholiast as an orator and demagogue. 
The other persons mentioned, Tisias of Sicily, 
Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, Theodorus of Byzantium, 
Evenus of Paros, Prodicus of Ceos, Hippias of Elis, 
Polus of Agrigentum, and his teacher, Licymnius, 
were all sophists and rhetoricians, whose inventive- 
ness in the matter of rhetorical nomenclature is 
ridiculed. 

Separate editions of the Phaedrus are few. The 
only one which appears to demand special mention 
is that of W. H. Thompson (1868). 
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PHAEDRUS 
[or ON THE BEAUTIFUL, ernicat] 


CHARACTERS 
SocRATES, PHAEDRUS 


socraTes. Dear Phaedrus, whither away, and 
where do you come from ? 

PHAEDRUs. From _ Lysias, Socrates, the son of 
Cephalus ; and I am going for a walk outside the wall. 
For I spent a long time there with Lysias, sitting 
since early morning; and on the advice of your 
friend and mine, Acumenus, I am taking my walk 
on the roads; for he says they are less fatiguing 
than the streets. 

socraTEs. He is right, my friend. Then Lysias, 
it seems, was in the city? 

PHAEDRus. Yes, at Epicrates’ house, the one that 
belonged to Morychus, near the Olympieum. 

socraTEs, What was your conversation? But it 
is obvious that Lysias entertained you with his 
speeches. 

PHAEDRUs. You shall hear, if you have leisure to 
walk along and listen. 

socraTEs. What? Don’t you believe that I 
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consider hearing your conversation with Lysias “a 
greater thing even than business,” as Pindar says ?! 

PHAEDRUs. Lead on, then. 

SOCRATES. Speak. 

PHAEDRUS. Indeed, Socrates, you are just the 
man to hear it. For the discourse about which we 
conversed, was in a way, a love-speech. For Lysias 
has represented one of the beauties being tempted, 
but not by a lover; this is just the clever thing 
about it; for he says that favours should be granted 
rather to the one who is not in love than to the 
lover. 

socraATEs. O noble Lysias! I wish he would 
write that they should be granted to the poor rather 
than to the rich, to the old rather than to the young, 
and so of all the other qualities that I and most of 
us have; for truly his discourse would be witty and 
of general utility. I am so determined to hear you, 
that I will not leave you, even if you extend your 
walk to Megara, and, as Herodicus says, go to the 
wall and back again.? 

PHAEDRUs. What are you saying, my dear Socrates ? 
Do you suppose that I, who am a mere ordinary 
man, can tell from memory, in a way that is worthy 
of Lysias, what he, the cleverest writer of our day, 
composed at his leisure and took a long time for? 
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Far from it; and yet I would rather have that ability 
than a good sum of money. 

socraATES. QO Phaedrus! If I don’t know Phaeduus, 
I have forgotten myself. But since neither of these 
things is true, I know very well that when listening 
to Lysias he did not hear once only, but often urged 
him to repeat; and he gladly obeyed. Yet even 
that was not enough for Phaedrus, but at last he bor- 
rowed the book and read what he especially wished, 
and doing this he sat from early morning. Then, 
when he grew tired, he went for a walk, with the 
speech, as I believe, by the Dog, learned by heart, 
unless it was very long. And he was going outside 
the wall to practise it. And meeting the man who 
is sick with the love of discourse, he was glad when 
he saw him, because he would have someone to share 
his revel, and told him to lead on. But when the 
lover of discourse asked him to speak, he feigned 
coyness, as if he did not yearn to speak; at last, 
however, even if no one would listen willingly, he 
was bound to speak whether or no. So, Phaedrus, 
ask him to do now what he will presently do anyway. 

PHAEDRUS. ‘Truly it is best for me to speak as I 
may; since it is clear that you will not let me go 
until I speak somehow or other. 

sOCRATEs. You have a very correct idea about me. 

PHAEDRUs. Then this is what I will do. Really, 
Socrates, I have not at all learned the words by heart; 
but I will repeat the general sense of es Blain the 


points in which he said the lover was superior. to 
the. non-lever, giving them in sania one after 
the other, beginning with the first. 
417 
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socRATES. Yes, my dear, when you have first 
shown me what you have in your left hand, under 
your cloak. For I suspect you have the actual 
discourse. And if that is the case, believe this of 
me, that I am very fond of you, but when Lysias is 
here I have not the slightest intention of lending you 
my ears to practise on. Come now, show it. 

PHAEDRUs. Stop. You have robbed me of the 
hope I had of practising on you. But where shall 
we sit and read? 

socraTEs. Let us turn aside here and go along 
the Ilissus; then we can sit down quietly wherever 
we please. 

PHAEDRus. Iam fortunate, it seems, in being bare- 
foot; you are so always. It is easiest then for us 
to go along the brook with our feet in the water, and 
it is not unpleasant, especially at this time of the 
year and the day. 

socrATEes. Lead on then, and look out for a good 
place where we may sit. 

PHAEDRUS. Do you see that very tall plane tree? 

socRaATES. What of it? 

PHAEDRuS. There is shade there and a moderate 
breeze and grass to sit on, or, if we like, to lie 
down on. 

socraTEs. Lead the way. 

PHAEDRUs. ‘Tell me, Socrates, is it not from some 
place along here by the Ilissus that Boreas is said to 
have carried off Oreithyia ? 

socRATEs. Yes, that is the story. 

PHAEDRUs. Well, is it from here? The streamlet 
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looks very pretty and pure and clear and fit for girls 
to play by. 

socraTres. No, the place is about two or three 
furlongs farther down, where you cross over to the 
precinct of Agra; and there is an altar of Boreas 
somewhere thereabouts. 

PHAEDRUs. I have never noticed it. But, for 
Heaven’s sake, Socrates, tell me; do you believe this 
tale is true? 

socraTes. If I disbelieved, as the wise men do, I 
should not be extraordinary; then I might give a 
rational explanation, that a blast of Boreas, the north 
wind, pushed her off the neighbouring rocks as she 
was playing with Pharmacea, and that when she had 
died in this manner she was said to have been carried 
off by Boreas.!. But I, Phaedrus, think such explana- 
tions are very pretty in genera], but are the inventions 
of a very clever and laborious and not altogether envi- 
able man, for no other reason than because after this 
he must explain the forms of the Centaurs, and then 
that of the Chimaera, and there presses in upon him 
a whole crowd of such creatures, Gorgons and Pegas, 
and multitudes of strange, inconceivable, portentous 
natures. If anyone disbelieves in these, and with a 
rustic sort of wisdom, undertakes to explain each in 
accordance with probability, he will need a great 
deal of leisure. But I have no leisure for them at 
all; and the reason, my friend, is this: I am not yet 
able, as the Delphic inscription has it, to know-my- 
self; so it seems to me ridiculous, when I do not yet 

+ fhe MSS. insert here 4 é& ’Apelov mayou- Aéyeta yap ab 
kal obros 5 Adyos, ws éxetOev GAA’ ove evOévde Nowac On, ‘or from 
the Areopagus, for this story is also told, that she was 


carried off from there and not from here.” Schanz follows 
Bast and many editors in rejecting this as a gloss. 
& & 
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know that, to investigate irrelevant things. And so 
I dismiss these matters and accepting the customary 
belief about them, as I was saying just now, I inves- 
tigate not these things, but myself, to know whether 
I am a monster more complicated and more furious 
than Typhon or a gentler and simpler creature, to 
whom a divine and quiet lot is given by nature. 
But, my friend, while we were talking, is not this 
the tree to which you were leading us? 

PHAEDRUs. Yes, this is it. 

socnATES. By Hera, it is a charming resting place. 
For this plane tree is very spreading and lofty, and 
the tall and shady willow is very beautiful, and it is 
in full bloom, so as to make the place most fragrant ; 
then, too, the spring is very pretty as it flows under 
the plane tree, and its water is very cool, to judge 
by my foot. And it seems to be a sacred place 
of some nymphs and of Achelous, judging by the 
figurines and statues. Then again, if you please, 
how lovely and perfectly charming the breeziness 
of the place is! and it resounds with the shrill 
summer music of the chorus of cicadas. But the 
most delightful thing of all is the grass, as it grows 
on the gentle slope, thick enough to be just right 
when you lay your head on it. So you have guided 
the stranger most excellently, dear Phaedrus. 

PHAEDRUS. You are an amazing and most re- 
markable person. For you really do seem exactly 
like a stranger who is being guided about, and not 
like a native. You don’t go away from the city out 
over the border, and it seems to me you don’t go 
outside the walls at all. 

socRATES. Forgive me, my dear friend. You see, 
I am fond of learning. Now the country places and 
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the trees won’t teach me anything, and the people in 
the city do. But you seem to have found the charm 
to bring me out. For as people lead hungry animals 
by shaking in front of them a branch of leaves or 
some fruit, just so, I think, you, by holding before 
me discourses in books, will lead me all over Attica 
and wherever else you please. So now that I have 
come here, I intend to lie down, and do you choose 
the position in which you think you can read most 
easily, and read. 

PHAEDRUS. Hear then. 

You know what my condition is, and you have 
heard how I think it is to our advantage to arrange 
these matters. And I claim that I ought not to 
be refused what I ask because I am not your lover. 
For lovers repent of the kindnesses they have done 
when their passion ceases ; but there is no time when 
non-lovers naturally repent. For they do kindnesses 


ON ere nee nate Play, 


their own best Interest. And besides, lovers consider 
the injury they have done to their own concerns on 
account of their love, and the benefits they have 
conferred, and they add the trouble they have had, 
and so they think they have long ago made sufficient 
return to the beloved; but non-lovers cannot aver 
neglect of their own affairs because of their con- 
dition, nor can they take account of the pains they 
have been at in the past, nor lay any blame for 
quarrels with their relatives; and so, since all these 
evils are removed, there is nothing left for them but 
to do eagerly what they think will please the beloved. 
And besides, if lovers ought to be highly esteemed 
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because they say they have the greatest love for the 
objects of their passion, since both by word and deed 
they are ready to make themselves hated by others 
to please the beloved, it is easy to see that, if what 
they say is true, whenever they fall in love after- 
wards, they will care for the new love more than 
for the old and will certainly injure the old love, 
if that pleases the new. And how can one reason- 
ably entrust matters of such importance to one 
who is afflicted with a disease such that no one 
of any experience would even try to cure it? 
For they themselves confess that they are insane, 
rather than in their right mind, and that they know 
they are foolish, but cannot control themselves; and 
so, how could they, when they have come to their 
senses, think those acts were good which they deter- 
mined upon when in such a condition? And if you 
were to choose the best from among your lovers, 
your choice would be limited to a few; whereas it 
would be made from a great number, if you chose the 
most congenial from non-lovers, so that you would 
have a better chance, in choosing among many, 
of finding the one most worthy of your affection. 
Now if you are afraid of public opinion, and fear 
that if people find out your love affair you will be 
disgraced, consider that lovers, believing that others 
would be as envious of them as they are of others, 
are likely to be excited by possession and in their 
pride to show everybody that they have not toiled in 
vain; but the non-lovers, since they have control of 
their feelings, are likely to choose what is really best, 
rather than to court the opinion of mankind. More- 
over, many are sure to notice and see the lovers 
going about with their beloved ones and making 
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that their chief business, and so, when they are seen 
talking with each other, pcople think they are met 
in connexion with some love-matter either past or 
future ; but no one ever thinks of finding fault with 
non-lovers because they incet, since everyone knows 
that one must converse with somebody, either because 
of friendship or because it is pleasant for some other 
reason. And then, too, if you are frightened by the 
thought that it is hard for friendship to last, and that 
under other circumstances any quarrel would be an 
equal misfortune to both, but that when you have sur- 
rendered what you prize most highly you would be 
the chief sufferer, it would be reasonable for you to 
be more afraid of the lovers; for they are pained by 
many things and they think everything that happens 
is done for the sake of hurting them. Therefore they 
prevent their loves from associating with other men, 
for they fear the wealthy, lest their money give them 
an advantage, and the educated, lest they prove 
superior in intellect; and they are on their guard 
against the influence of everyone who possesses any 
other good thing. If now they persuade you to 
incur the dislike of all these, they involve you in 
a dearth of friends, and if you consider your own 
interest and are more sensible than they, you will 
have to quarrel with them. But those who are not 
in love, but who have gained the satisfaction of 
their desires because of their merit, would not be 
jealous of those who associated with you, but 
would hate those who did not wish to do so, 
thinking that you are slighted by these last and 
benefited by the former, so that there is much more 
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likelihood that they will gain friendship than enmity 
from their love-affair with you. 

And then, too, many lovers are moved by physical 
passion before they know the character or have become 
acquainted with the connexions of the beloved, so 
that it is uncertain whether they will wish to be your 
friends after their passion has ceased. But in the 
case of those who are not in love, who were your 
friends before entering into the closer relation, the 
favours received are not likely to make the friendship 
less, but will remain as pledges of future joys. 
And then, too, it will be better for your character to 
yield to me than to a lover. For lovers praise your 
words and acts beyond due measure, partly through 
fear of incurring your displeasure, and partly because 
their own judgment is obscured by their passion. For 
such are the exhibitions of the power of Love: he 
makes the unsuccessful lovers think that things are 
grievous which cause no pain to others, and he com- 
pels the successful to praise what ought not to give 
pleasure ; therefore those whom they love are more 
to be pitied than envied. But if you yield to me, I 
shall consort with you, not with a view to present 
pleasure only, but to future advantage also, not being 
overcome by passion but in full control of myself, and 
not taking up violent enmity because of small matters, 
but slowly gathering little anger when the transgres- 
sions are great, forgiving involuntary wrongs and try- 
ing to preventintentional ones; for these are the proofs 
of a friendship that will endure for a longtime. But 
if you have a notion that friendship cannot be firm 
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_ unless one is in love, you should bear in mind thatin 
that case we should not have great affection for sons 
or for fathers and mothers, nor should we possess 
faithful friends who have been gained not through 
passion but through associations of a different kind. 

Besides, if you ought to grant favours to those who 
ask for them most eagerly, you ought in other matters 
also to confer benefits, not on the best, but on the 
most needy; for they will be most grateful, since 
they are relieved of the greatest ills. And then, toc, 
at private entertainments you ought not to invite 
your friends, but beggars and those who need a 
meal; for they will love you and attend you and 
come to your doors and be most pleased and grateful, 
and will call down many blessings upon your head. 
Perhaps, hewever, you ought not to grant favours to 
those who beg for them, but to those who are most 
able to repay you; and not to those who ask 
merely, but to the most deserving; and not to 
those who will enjoy your youthful beauty, but 
to those who will share their good things with 
you when you are older; and not to those who, when 
they have succeeded, will boast to others of their 
success, but to those who will modestly keep it a 
secret from all; and not to those who will be 
enamoured for a little while, but to those who wil! 
be your friends for life; and not to those who will 
seek a pretext for a quarrel when their passion has 
died out, but to those who will show their own merit 
when your youth is passed. Do you, then, remember 
what I have said, and bear this also in mind, that 
lovers are admonished by their friends, who think 
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their way of life is bad, but no relative ever blamed 
a non-lover for bad management of his own interests 
on account of that condition. 

Perhaps you may ask me if I advise you to grant 
favours to all non-lovers. But I think the lover 
would not urge you to be so disposed toward all lovers 
either; for the favour, if scattered broadcast, is not 
so highly prized by the rational recipient, nor can 
you, if you wish, keep your relations with one hidden 
from the rest. But from love no harm ought to come, 
but benefit to both parties. Now I think I have 
said enough. But if you feel any lack, or think any- 
thing has been omitted, ask questions. 

What do you think of the discourse, Socrates? Is 
it not wonderful, especially in diction ? 

socraTes. More than that, it is miraculous, my 
friend; I am quite overcome by it. And this is 
due to you, Phaedrus, because as I looked at you, 
I saw that you were delighted by the speech as 
you read. So, thinking that you know more than 
I about such matters, I followed in your train and 
joined you in the divine frenzy. 

PHAEDRUS. Indeed! So you see fit to make fun 
of it? 

socraTEs. Do I seem to you to be joking and not 
to be in earnest ? 

PHAEDRUs. Do not jest, Socrates, but,in the name 
of Zeus, the god of friendship, tell me truly, do you 
think any other of the Greeks could speak better or 
more copiously than this on the same subject ? 
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socRATes. What? Are you and I to praise the 
discourse because the author has said what he ought, 
and not merely because all the expressions are clear 
and well rounded and finely turned? For if that is 
expected, I must grant it for your sake, since, because 
of my stupidity, I did not notice it. I was attending 
only to the rhetorical manner, and I thought even 
Lysias himself would not think that satisfactory. It 
seemed to me, Phaedrus, unless you disagree, that he 
said the same thing two or three times, as if he did 
not find it easy to say many things about one subject, 
or perhaps he did not care about such a detail; and 
he appeared to me in youthful fashion to be exhibit- 
ing his ability to say the same thing in two different 
ways and in both ways excellently. 

pHAEDRUS. Nonsense, Socrates! Why that is the 
especial merit of the discourse. He has omitted none 
of the points that belong to the subject, so that 
nobody could ever speak about it more exhaustively 
or worthily than he has done. 

socraTes. There I must cease to agree with you ; 
for the wise men and women of old, who have spoken 
and written about these matters, will rise up to 
confute me, if, to please you, I assent. 

pHAEDRus. Who are they? and where have you 
heard anything better than this ° 

socRATEs. I cannot say, just at this noment ; but 
I certainly must have heard something, either from 
the lovely Sappho or the wise Anacreon, or perhaps 
from some prose writers. What ground have I for 
saying so?) Why, my dear friend, [ feel that my own 
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bosom is full, and that I could make another speech, 
different from this and quite as good. Now I am 
conscious of my own ignorance, and I know very well 
that I have never invented these things myself, so 
the only alternative is that I have been filled through 
the ears, like a pitcher, from the well springs of 
another; but, again because of my stupidity, I have 
forgotten how and from whom I heard it. 

PHAEDRUS. Most noble Socrates, that is splendid ! 
Don’t tell, even if I beg you, bow or from whom 
you heard it; only do as you say; promise to make 
another speech better than that in the book and no 
shorter and quite different. Then I promise, like the 
nine archons, to set up at Delphi a statue as large as 
life, not only of myself, but of you also. 

socRATES. You are a darling and truly golden, 
Phaedrus, if you think I mean that Lysias has failed 
in every respect and that I can compose a discourse 
containing nothing that he has said. That, I fancy, 
could not happen even to the worst writer. For 
example, to take the subject of his speech, who do 
you suppose, in arguing that the non-lover ought to 
be more favoured than the lover, could omit praise 
of the non-lover’s calm sense and blame of the 
lover’s unreason, which are inevitable arguments, 
and then say something else instead? No, such 
arguments, | think, must be allowed and excused ; 
and in these the arrangement, not the invention, is 
to be praised ; but in the case of arguments which are 
not inevitable and are hard to ficcaven. the invention 
deserves praise as well as the arrangement. 

PHAEDRUs. I concede your point, for I think what 
you say isreasonable. So I will make this concession : 
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I will allow you to begin with the premise that the 
lover is more distraught than the non-lover; and if 
you speak on the remaining points more copiously 
and better than Lysias, without saying the same 
things, your statue of beaten metal shall stand at 
Olympia beside the offering of the Cypselids. 

socraTes. Have you taken my jest in earnest, 
Phaedrus, because, to tease you, I laid hands on your 
beloved, and do you really suppose I am going to try 
to surpass the rhetoric of Lysias and make a speech 
more ingenious than his? 

PHAEDRUS. Now, my friend, you have given me a 
fair hold; for you certainly must speak as best you 
can, lest we be compelled to resort to the comic 
“you're another’’; be careful and do not force me 
to say “O Socrates, if I don’t know Socrates, I have 
forgotten myself,’ and “he yearned to speak, but 
feigned coyness.”” Just make up your mind that we 
are not going away from here until you speak out 
what you said you had in your breast. We are alone 
in a solitary spot, and I am stronger and younger 
than you; so, under these circumstances, take my mean- 
ing, and speak voluntarily, rather than under com- 
pulsion. 

socRaTEs. But, my dear Phaedrus, I shall make 
myself ridiculous if I, a mere amateur, try without 
preparation to speak on the same subject in competi- 
tion with a master of his art. 

PHAEDRUs. Now listen to me. Stop trying to 
fool me; for I can say something which will force 
you to speak, 

socRaTEs. ‘hen pray don’t say it. 

PHAEDRUS. Yes, but I will. And my saying shall 
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be an oath. I swear to you by—by what god? By 
this plane tree? I take my solemn oath that unless 
you produce the discourse in the very presence of this 
plane tree, I will never read you another or tell you 
of another. 

socraTes. Oh! Oh! You wretch! How well you 
found out how to make a lover of discourse do your 
will ! 

pHagpRus. Then why do you try to get out of it? 

socraTrs. [ wont any more, since you have 
taken this oath; for how could I give up such 
pleasures ? 

PHAEDRUus. Speak then. 

socrRATES. Lo you know what Pin going to do? 

PpHAEDRUS. About what? 

socRATES. I’m going to keep my head wrapped up 
while I talk, that I may get through my discourse as 
quickly as possible and that I may not look at you 
and become embarrassed. 

pHAEDRUS. Only speak, and in other matters suit 
yourself, 

SOCRATES. Come then, O tuneful Muses, whether 
ye receive this name from the quality of your song or 
from the musical race of the Ligyans, grant me your 
aid in the tale this most excellent man compcls me 
to relate, that his friend whom he has hitherto con- 
sidered wise, may scem to him wiser still. 

Now there was once upon a time a boy, or rather 
a stripling, of great beauty : and he had many lovers. 
And among these was one of peculiar craftiness, who 
was as much in love with the boy as anyone, but had 
made him believe that he was not in love ; and once 
in wooing him, he tried to persuade him of this 
very thing, that favours ought to be granted rather 
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to the non-lover than to the lover; and his words 
were as follows :— 

There is only one way, dear boy, for those to begin 
who are to take counsel wisely about anything. One 
must know what the counsel is about, or it is sure to 
be utterly futile, but most people are ignorant of the 
fact that they do not know the nature of things. 
So, supposing that they do know it, they come to no 
agreement in the beginning of their enquiry, and as 
they go on they reach the natural result,—they agree 
neither with themselves nor with each other. Now 
you and I must not fall into the error which we con- 
demn in others, but, since we are to discuss the ques- 
tion, whether the lover or the non-lover is to be 
preferred let us first agree on a definition of love, 
its nature and its powér, and then, keeping’ this 
definition in view and making constant reference to it, 
let us enquire whether love brings advantage or harm. 
Now everyone sees that love isa desire ; and we know 
too that non-lovers also desire the beautiful. How 
then are we to distinguish the lover from the non- 
lover? We must observe that in each one of us there 
are two ruling and leading principles, which we follow 
whithersoever they lead ; one is the innate desire for 
pleasures, the other an acquired opinion which strives 
for the best. These two sometimes agree within us 
and aré sometimes in strife ; and sometimes one, and 
sometimes the other has the greater power. Now 
when opinion leads through reason toward the best 
and iSinoré powerful, its power is called self-restraint, 
but whenrdesire irrationally drags us toward pleasures 
and rules within us, its rule is calledexcess. Now excess 
has many names, for it has many members and many 
forms ; and whichever of these forms is most marked 
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gives its own name, neither beautiful nor honourable, 
to him who possesses it. For exainple, if the desire 
for food prevails over the higher reason and the 
other desires, it is called gluttony, and he who pos- 
sesses it will be called by the corresponding name 
of glutton, and again, if the desire for drink becomes 
the tyrant and leads him who possesses it toward 
drink, we know what he is called; and it is quite 
clear what fitting names of the same sort will be 
given when any desire akin to these acquires the rule. 
The reason for what I have said hitherto is pretty 
clear by this time, but everything is plainer when 
spoken than when unspoken; so I say that the 
desire which overcomes the rational opinion that 
strives toward the right, and which is led away 
toward the enjoyment “of beauty and again is strongly 
forced by the desires that are kindred to itself toward 
personal beauty, when it gains the victory, takes 
its name from that very force, and is called love.} 

Well, my dear Phaedrus, does it seem to you, as it 
does to me, that I am inspired ? 

PHAEDRUS. Certainly, Socrates, you have an un- 
usual fluency. 

socraTEs. Then listen to me in silence; for truly 
the place seems filled with a divine presence ; so do 
not be surprised if I often seem to be in a frenzy as 
my discourse progresses, for lam already almost utter- 
ing dithyrambics. § {vec . ; 

PHAEDRUS. That py very true. 

socraTes. You are responsible for that; but hear 
what follows; for perhaps the attack may be averted. 


1 This somewhat fanciful statement is based on a supposed 
etymological connexion between pws and foun, éppwpévws, 
pwobetoa. 
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That, however, is in the hands of God; we must 
return to our boy. 

Well then, my dearest, what the subject is, about 
which we are to take counsel, has been said and de- 
fined, and now let us continue, keeping our attention 
fixed upon that definition, and tell what advantage 
or harm will naturally come from the lover or the 
non-lover to him who grants them his favours. 

He who is ruled by desire and is a slave to plea- 
sure will inevitably desire to make his beloved as 
pleasing to himself as possible. Now to one who is 
of unsound mind everything is pleasant which does 
not oppose him, but everything that is better or equal 
is hateful. So the lover will not, if he can help it, 
endure a beloved who is better than himself or his 
equal, but always makes him weaker and inferior ; 
but the ignorant is inferior to the wise, the coward 
to the brave, the poor speaker to the eloquent, the: 
slow of wit to the clever. Such mental defects, and 
still greater than these, in the beloved will necessarily 
please the lover, if they are implanted by Nature, 
and if they are not, he must implant them or be de- 
prived of his immediate enjoyment. And he is of 
necessity jealous and will do him great harm by 
keeping him from many advantageous associations, 
which would most tend to make a man of him, espe- 
cially from that which would do most to make him 
wise. This is divine philosophy, and from it the lover 
will certainly keep his beloved away, through fear of 
being despised; and he will contrive to. keep him 
ignorant of everything else and make him look to his 
lover for‘everything, so that he will be most agreeable 
to him and most harmful to himself. In respect to 
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the intellect, then, a man in love is by no means a 
profitable guardian or associate. 

We must next consider how he who is forced to 
follow pleasure and not good will keep the ‘body of 
him wl whose master he is, and what care he will give 
toit. He will plainly court a beloved who is effeminate, 
not virile, not brought up in the pure sunshine, but 
in mingled shade, unused to manly toils and the sweat 
of exertion, but accustomed to a delicate and unmanly 
mode of life, adorned with a bright’ complexion of 
artificial origin, since he has none by nature, and 
in general living a life such as all this indicates, which 
it is certainly not worth while to describe further. 
We can sum it all up briefly and pass on. A person 
with such a body, in war and in all important crises, 
gives courage to his enemies, and fills his friends, and 
even his lovers themselves, with fear. 

This may be passed over as sclf-evident, but the 
next question, what advantage or harm the inter- 
course and guardianship of the lover will bring to his 
beloved in the matter of his property, must be dis- 
cussed, Now it is clear to everyone, and_especially 
to the lover, that he would desire above all things 
to have his beloved bereft of the dearest and kindest 
and holiest possessions ; for he would wish him to be 
deprived of father, mother, relatives and friends, 
thinking that they would hinder and censure his 
most sweet intercourse with him. But he will also 
think that one who has property in money or other 
possessions will be less easy to catch and when caught 
will be less manageable ; wherefore the lover must 
necessarily begrudge his beloved the possession of 
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property and rejoice at its loss. Moreover the lover 
would wish his beloved to be as long as possible un- 
married, childless, and homeless, since he wishes to 
enjoy as long as possible what is pleasant to himself. 

Now there are also other evils, but God has 
mingled with most of them some temporary pleasure ; 
so, for instance, a flatterer is a horrid creature and 
does great harm, yet Nature has combined with him 
a kind of pleasure that is not without charm, and one 
might find fault with a courtesan as an injurious 
thing, and there are many other such creatures and 
practices which are yet for the time being very plea- 
sant; but a lover is not only harmful to his beloved 
but extremely disagreeable to live with as well. The 
old proverb says, “birds of a feather flock together ” ; 
that is, I suppose, equality of age leads them to 
similar pleasures and through similarity begets 
friendship ; and yet even they grow tired of each 
other’s society. Now compulsion of every kind is 
said to be oppressive to every one, and the lover not 
only is unlike his beloved, but he exercises the 
strongest compulsion. For he is old while his love 
is young, and he does not leave him day or night, 
if he can help it, but is driven by the sting of 
necessity, which urges him on, always giving him 
pleasure in seeing, hearing, touching, and by all 
his senses perceiving his beloved, so that he is glad 
to serve him constantly. But what consolation or 
what pleasure can he give the beloved? Must not 
this protracted intercourse bring him to the utter- 
most disgust, as he looks at the old, unlovely face, 
and other things to match, which it is not pleasant 
even to hear about, to say nothing of being constantly 
compelled to come into contact with them? And he 
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1 érairxeis Schanz following Heindorf, ew afoye: BT. 
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is suspiciously guarded in all ways against everybody, 
and has to listen to untimely and exaggerated praises 
and to reproaches which are unendurable when the 
man is sober, and when he is in his cups and indulges 
in wearisome and unrestrained freedom of speech be- 
come not only unendurable but disgusting. 

And while he is in love he is harmful and disagree- 
able, but. when his love has ceased he is thereafter 
false to him whom he formerly hardly induced to 
endure his wearisome companionship through the hope 
of future benefits by making promises with many 
prayers and oaths. But now that the time of pay- 
ment has come he has a new ruler and governor 
within him, sense and reason in place of love and 
madness, and has become a different person ; but of 
this his beloved knows nothing. He asks of him 
a return for former favours, reminding him of past 
sayings and doings, as if he were speaking to the same 
man; but the lover is ashamed to say that he has 
changed, and yet he cannot keep the oaths and 
promises he made when he was ruled by his former 
folly, now that he has regained his reason and come 
to his senses, lest by doing what he formerly did he 
become again what he was. He runs away from 
these things, and the former lover is compelled to be- 
come a defaulter. The shell has fallen with the other 
side up;! and he changes his part and runs away ; 
and the other is forced to run after him in anger and 
with imprecations, he who did not know at the start 
that he otiglt never to have accepted a lover who 
was necessarily without reason, but rather a reason- 


' This refers to a game played with oyster shcils, in) which 
the players ran away or pursued as the shell fell with one or 
the other side uppermost. 
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1 BuvoKdAw pbovepg omitted by Schanz, following Spengel. 
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able non-lover; for otherwise he would have to 
surrender himself to one who was faithless, irritable, 
jealous, and disagreeable, harmful to his property, 
harmful to his physical condition, and most harm- 
ful by far to the cultivation of his soul, than which 
there neither is nor ever will be anything of higher 
importance in truth either in heaven or on earth. 
These things, dear boy, you must bear in mind, and 
you must know that the fondness of the lover is not 
a matter of goodwill, but of appetite which he wishes 
to satisfy: 


Just as the wolf loves the lamb, so the lover 
adores his beloved? 


There it is, Phaedrus! Do not listen to me any 
longer; let my speech end here. 

PHAEDRUS. But I thought you were in the middle 
of it, and would say as much about the non-lover as 
you have said about the lover, to set forth all his 
good points and show that he ought to be favoured. 
So now, Socrates, why do you stop ? 

socraTes. Did you not notice, my friend, that I 
am already speaking in hexameters, not mere dithy- 
rambics, even though I am finding fault with the 
lover? But if I begin to praise the non-lover, what 
kind of hymn do you suppose I shall raise? I shall 
surely be possessed of the nymphs to whom you pur- 
posely exposed me. So,in a word, I say that the 
non-lover possesses all the advantages that are 
opposed to the disadvantages we found in the lover. 
Why make a long speech? I have said enough 
about both of them. And so my tale shall fare as 
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it may; I shall cross this stream and go away before 
you put some further compulsion upon me. 

PHAEDRus. Not yet, Sucrates, till the heat is past. 
Don’t you see that it is already almost noon? Let 
us stay and talk over what has been said, and then, 
when it is cooler, we will go away. 

socrATES. Phaedrus, you are simply a superhuman 
wonder as regards discourses! I believe no one ofall 
those who have been born in your lifetime has _pro- 
duced more discourses than you, either by speaking 
them yourself or compelling others to do so. I 
except Simmias the Theban ; but you are far ahead 
of all the rest. And now I think you have become 
the cause of another, spoken by me. 

PHAEDRUs. That is not exactly a declaration of 
war! But how is this, and what is the discourse ? 

socRATES. My good friend, when I was about to 
cross the stream, the spirit and the sign that usually 
comes to me came—it always holds me back from 
and I thought I heard 





something I am about to do 
a voice from it which forbade my going away before 
clearing my conscience, as if I had committed some sin 
against deity. Now I am a secr, not a very good one, 
but, as the bad writers say, good enough for my own 
purposes ; so now I understand my error. How 
prophetic the soul is, my friend! For all along, 
while Iwas speaking my discourse, something troubled 
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me, and “I was distressed,” as Ibycus says, “lest | 
be buying honour among men by sinning against the 
gods.” ! But now I have seen my error. 

PHAEDRUs. What do you mean? 

socraTEs. Phaedrus, a dreadful speech it was, a 
dreadful speech, the one you brought with you, and 
the one you made me speak. 

PHAEDRUS. How so? 

socraATEs. It was foolish, and somewhat impious. 
What could be more dreadful than that ? 

PHAEDRUs. Nothing, if vou are right about it. 

socraTEs. Well, do you not believe that Love is 
the son of Aphrodite and is a god? 

PHAEDRUS. So it is said. 

socraTEs. Yes, but not by Lysias, nor by your 
speech which was spoken by you through my mouth 
that you bewitched. If Love is, as indeed he is, a 
god or something divine, he can be nothing evil; but 
the two speeches just now said that he was evil. So 
then they sinned against Love ; but their foolishness 
was really very funny besides, for while they 
were saying nothing sound or true, they put on airs 
as though they amounted to something, if they 
could cheat some mere manikins and gain honour 
among them. Now I, my friend, must purify myself; 
and for those who have sinned in matters of mytho- 
logy there is an ancient purification, unknown to 
Homer, but known to Stesichorus. For when he 
was stricken with blindness for speaking ill of Helen, 
he was not, like Homer, ignorant of the reason, but 

1 Fragment 24, Bergk. 
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since he was educated, he knew it and straightway 
he writes the pocin: 


«That saying is not true; thou didst not go within 
the well-oared ships, nor didst thou come to the walls 


of Troy” ;! 


and when he had written all the poem, which 1s 
called the recantation, he saw again at once. Now | 
will be wiser than thcy in just this point: before 
suffering any punishment for speaking ill of Love, 
I will try to atone by my recantation, with my head 
bare this time, not, as before, covered through 
shame. 

PHAEDRUS. ‘This indeed, Socrates, is the most 
delightful thing you could say. 

socraTes. Just consider, my good Phaedrus, how 
shameless the two speeches were, both this of mine 
and the one you read out of the book. For if any man 
of noble and gentle nature, one who was himself in 
love with another of the same sort, or who had ever 
been loved by such a one, had happened to hear us 
saying that lovers take up violent enmity because of 
small matters and are jealously disposed and harmful 
to the beloved, don’t you think he would imagine he 
was listening to people brought up among low sailors, 
who had never seen a generous love? Would he 
not refuse utterly to assent to our censure of Love ? 

pHaEprus. I declare, Socrates, perhaps he would. 

socraTEs. I therefore, because I am ashamed at 
the thought of this man and am afraid of Love him- 
self, wish to wash out the brine from my ears with 
the water of a sweet discourse. And I advise Lysias 

1 Fragment 32, Bergk. 
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also to write as soon as he can, that other things 
being equal, the lover should be favoured rather than 
the non-lover. 

PHAEDRUS. Be assured that he willdoso: for when 
you have spoken the praise of the lover, Lysias must 
of course be compelled by me to write another dis- 
course on the same subject 

socraTes. I believe you, so long as you are what 
you are. 

PHAEDRus. Speak then without fear. 

socraTEs. Where is the youth to whom I was 
speaking ? He must hear this also, lest if he do not 
hear it, he accept a non-lover before we can stop 
him. 

PHAEDRUS. Here he is, always close at hand when- 
ever you want him. 

socraTes. Understand then, fair youth, that the 
former discourse was by Phaedrus, the son of Pytho- 
cles (Eager for Fame) of Myrrhinus (Myrrhtown); 
but this which I shall speak is by Stesichorus, son of 
Euphemus (Man of pious Speech) of Himera (Town 
of Desire). And I must say that this saying is not 
true, which teaches that when a lover is at hand 
the non-lover should be more favoured, because the 
lover is insane, and the other sane. For if it were a 
simple fact that insanity is an evil, the saying would 
be true; but in reality the greatest of blessings 
come _to.us through madness, when it is sent as a gift 
of the gods. For the prophetess at Delphi and the 
priestesses at Dodona when they have been mad have 
conferred many splendid benefits upon Greece both 
in private and in public affairs, but few or none when 
they have been in their right minds; and if we should 
speak of the Sibyl and all the others who by pro- 
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phetic inspiration have foretold many things to many 
persons and thereby made them fortunate afterwards, 
anyone can see that we should speak a long time. 
And it is worth while to adduce also the fact that 
those men of old who invented names thought that 
madness was neither shameful nor disgraceful ; other- 
wise they would not have connected the very word 
mania with the noblest of arts, that which foretells 
the future, by calling it the manic art. No, they 
gave this name thinking that mania, when it comes 
by gift of the gods, is a noble thing, but nowadays 
people call prophecy the mantic art, tastelessly 
inserting a T in the word. So also, when they gave 
a name to the investigation of the future which 
rational persons conduct through observation of birds 
and by other signs, since they furnish mind (nous) 
and information (historia) to human thought (oicsis) 
from the intellect (dianoia) they called it the oiono- 
istic (oionoistike) art, which modern folk now call 
oidnistic, making it more high-sounding by introduc- 
ing the long O. “The ancients, then testify that 
in proportion as prophecy (imantike) is superior 
to augury, both in name and in fact, in the same 
proportion madness, which comes from god, is superior 
to sanity, which is of human origin. “Morcover, when 
diseases and the greatest troubles have been visited 
upon certain familes through some ancient guilt, 
madness has entered in and by oracular power has 
found a way of release for those in need, taking 
refuge in prayers and the service of the gods, and so, 
by purifications and sacred rites, he who has this 
madness is made safe for the present and the after 
time, and for him who is rightly possessed of 
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madness a release from present ills 1s found. 
And a third kind of possession and madness 
comes from the Muses. This takes hold upon 
gentle and pure soul, arouses it and inspires it to 
songs and other poetry, aud thus by adorning count- 
less deeds of the ancients educates later generations. 
But he who without the divine madness comes to 
the doors of the Muses, confident that he will be a 
good poet by art, meets with no success, and the 
poetry of the sane man vanishes into nothingness 
before that of the inspired madmen. 

All these noble“results of inspired madness I can 
mention, and many more. Therefore let us not be 
afraid on that point, and let no one disturb and 
frighten us by saying that the reasonable friend should 
be preferred to him who is in a frenzy. Let him 
show in addition that love is not sent from heaven for 
the advantage of lover and beloved alike, and we will 
grant him the prize of victory. We, on our part, 
must prove.that such madness is given by the gods : 
for our greatest happiness ; and our proof will not be 
believed by the merely clever, but will be accepted 
by the truly wise. First, then, we must learn the 
truth about the soul divine and human by observing 
how it acts and is acted upon. And the beginning 
of our proof is as follows : 

Every soul is immortal. For that which is ever 
moving is immortal ; but that which moves something 
else or is moved by something else, when it ceases to 
move, ceases to live. Only that which moves itself, 
since it does not leave itself, never ceases to move, 
and this is also the source and beginning of motion 
for all other things which have motion. But the 
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beginning is ungenerated. For everything that is 
generated must be generated from a beginning, but the 
beginning is not generated from anything ; for if the 
beginning were generated from anything, it would 
not be generated from a beginning. And since it is 
ungenerated, it must be also indestructible ; for if the 
beginning were destroyed, it could never be generated 
from anything nor anything else from it, since all 
things must be generated from a beginning. Thus that 
which moves itself must be the beginning of motion. 
And this can be neither destroyed nor generated, 
otherwise all the heavens and all generation must 
fall in ruin and stop and never again have any source 
of motion or origin. But since that which is moved 
by itself has been seen to be immortal, one who says 
that this self-motion is the essence and the very idea 
of the soul, will not be disgraced. For every body 
which derives motion from without is soulless, but 
that which has its motion within itself has a soul, 
since that is the nature of the soul; but if this is 
true,—that that which moves itself is nothing else 
than the soul,—then the soul would necessarily be 
ungenerated and immortal. 

Concerning the immortality of the soul this is 
enough ; but about its form we must speak in the 
following manner. To tell what it really is would be 
a matter for utterly superhuman and long discourse, 
but it is within human power to describe it briefly in 
a figure ; let us therefore speak in that way. We will 
liken the soul to the composite nature of a pair of 
winged horses and a charioteer. Now the horses and 
charioteers of the gods are all good and of good 
descent, but those of other races are mixed ; and first 
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the charioteer of the human soul drives a pair, and 
secondly one of the horses is noble and of noble breed, 
but the other quite the opposite in breed and character. 
Therefore in our case the driving is necessarily diff- 
cult and troublesome. Now we must try to tell why 
a living being is called mortal or immortal. Soul, 
considered collectively, has the care of all that which 
is soulless, and it traverses the whole heaven, 
appearing sometimes in one form and sometimes in 
another ; now when it is perfect and fully winged, it 
mounts upward and governs the whole world; but 
the soul which has lost its wings is borne along 
until it gets hold of something solid, when it settles 
down, taking upon itself an earthly body, which 
seems to be self-moving, because of the power of the 
soul within it; and the whole, compounded of soul 
and body, is called a living being, and is further 
designated as mortal. It is not immortal by any 
reasonable supposition, but we, though we have never 
seen or rightly conceived a god, imagine an immortal 
being which has both a soul and a body which are 
united for all time. Let that, however, and our 
words concerning it, be as is pleasing to God ; we will 
now consider the reason why the soul loses its wings. 
It is something like this. 

The natural function of the wing 1s to soar up- 
wards and carry that which is heavy up to the place 
where dwells the race of the gods. More than any: 
other thing that pertains to the body it partakes of 
the nature of the divine. But the divine is beauty, 
wisdom, goodness, and all such qualities ; by these 
then the wings of the soul are nourished and grow, 
but by the opposite qualities, such as vileness and 
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evil, they are wasted away and destroyed. Now 
the great leader in heaven, Zeus, driving a winged 
chariot, goes first, arranging all things and caring 
for all things. He is followed by an army of gods 
and spirits, arrayed in eleven squadrons; Hestia 
alone remains in the house of the gods. Of the rest, 
those who are included among the twelve great 
vods and are accounted leaders, are assigned each 
to his place in the army. There are many blessed | 
sights and many ways hither and thither within 
the heaven, along which the blessed gods go 
to and fro attending each to his own duties; and 
whoever wishes, and is able, follows, for jealousy is 
excluded from the celestial band. But when they go 
to a feast and a banquet, they proceed steeply 
upward to the top of the vault of heaven, where the 
chariots of the gods, whose well matched horses obey 
the rein, advance easily, but the others with difficulty , 
for the horse of evil nature weighs the chariot down, 
making it heavy and pulling toward the earth the 
charioteer whose horse is not well trained. There 
the utmost toil and struggle await the soul. For 
those that are called immortal, when they reach the 
top, pass outside and take their place on the outer 
surface of the heaven, and when they have taken 
their stand, the revolution carries them round and 
they behold the things outside of the heaven. 

But the region above the heaven was _ never 
worthily sung by any earthly poet, nor will it ever 
be. It is, however, as I shall tell; for I must dare 
to speak the truth, especially as truth is my theme. 
lor the colourless, formless, and intangible truly. 
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existing essence, with which all true knowledge is 
concerned, holds this region and is visible only to 
the mind, the pilot of the soul. Now the divine 
intelligence, since it is nurtured on mind and pure 
knowledge, and the intelligence of every soul which 
is capable of recciving that which befits it, rejoices 
in seeing reality for a space of time and by gazing 
upon truth is nourished and inade happy until the 
revolution brings it again to the same place. In the 
revolution it beholds absolute justice, temperance, 
and knowledge, not such knowledge as has a 
beginning and varices as it is associated with one 
or another of the things we call realities, but that 
which abides in the real eternal absolute ; and in the 
same way it beholds and feeds upon the other eternal 
verities, after which, passing down again within the 
heaven, it goes home, and there the charioteer puts 
up the horses at the manger and fecds them with 
ambrosia and then gives them nectar to drink. 

Such is the life of the gods; but of the other 
souls, that which best follows after God and is most 
like him, raises the head of the charioteer up into 
the outer region and is carried round in the revolu- 
tion, troubled by the horses and hardly beholding the 
realities ; and another sometimes rises and sometimes 
sinks, and, because its horses are unruly, it sees 
some things and fails to see others. The other souls 
follow after, all yearning for the upper region but 
unable to reach it, and are carried round beneath, 
trampling upon and colliding with one another, each 
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striving to pass its neighbour. So there is the greatest 
confusion and sweat of rivalry, wherein many are 
lamed, and many wings are broken through the in- 
competence of the drivers; and after much toil they 
all go away without gaining a view of reality, and 
when they have gone away they feed upon opinion. 
But the reason of the great cagerness to see where 
the plain of truth is, lies in the fact that the fitting 
pasturage for the best part of the soul is im the 
meadow there, and the wing on which the soul is 
raised up is nourished by this. And this is a law of 
Destiny, that the soul which follows after God and 
obtains a view of any of the truths is free from harm 
until the next period, and if it can always attain 
this, is always unharmed ; but when, through in- 
ability to follow, it fails to see, and through some 
mischance is filled with forgetfulness and evil and 
grows heavy, and when it has grown heavy, loses its 
wings and falls to the earth, then it is the law that 
this soul shall never pass into any beast at its first 
birth, but the soul that has seen the most shall enter 
into the birth of a man who is to be a philosopher or 
a lover of beauty, or one of a musical or loving 
nature, and the second soul into that of a lawful 
king or a warlike ruler, and the third into that of a 
politician or a man of business or a financier, the 
fourth into that of a hard-working gymnast or one 
who will be concerned with the cure of the body, 
and the fifth will lead the life of a prophet or some- 
one who conducts mystic rites; to the sixth, a poet 
or some other imitative artist will be united, to the 
seventh, a craftsman or a husbandman, to the eighth, 
a sophist or a demagogue, to the ninth, a tyrant. 
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Now in all these states, whoever lives justly 
obtains a better lot, and whoever lives unjustly, 
worse. For each soul returns to the place whence 
it came in ten thousand years; for it does not regain 
its wings before that time has clapsed, except the 
soul of him who has been a guileless philosopher or 
a  plnlosophical lover; these, when for three 
successive periods of a thousand years they have 
chosen such a life, after the third period of a 
thousand years become winged in the three 
thousandth year and go eee way; but the rest, 
when they have finshed their first hfe, receive 
judgment, and after the judgment some go to the 
places of correction under the earth and pay their 
penalty, while the others, made hght and raised up 
into a heavenly place by justice, live in a manner 
worthy of the life they led in human form. But in 
the thousandth year both come to draw lots and 
choose their second life, each choosing whatever 1t 
wishes. Then a human soul may pass into the 
hfe of a beast, and a soul which was onee human, 
may pass again from a beast into a man. For the 
soul which has never seen the truth can never pass 
into human form. Fora human being must under- 
stand a general conception formed by collecting into 
a unity by means of reason the many perceptions of 
the senses ; and this 1s a recollection of those things 
which our soul once beheld, when it journeyed with | 
God and, lifting its vision above the things which 
we now say exist, rose up into real being. And 
therefore it is just that the mind of the philosopher 
only has wings, for he is always, so far as he is able, 
in communion through memory with those things 
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the communion with which causes God to be divine. 
Now a man who employs such memories rightly is 
always being initiated into perfect mysteries and he 
alone becomes truly perfect ; but since he separates 
himself from human interests and turns his attention 
toward the divine, he is rebuked by the vulgar, who 
consider him mad and do not know that he is 
inspired. 

All my discourse so far has been about the fourth 
kind of madness, which causes him to be regarded 
as mad, who, when he sees the beauty on carth, 
remembering the true beauty, feels his wings grow- 
ing and longs to stretch them for an upward flight, 
but cannot do so, and, like y bird, gazes upward and 
neglects the things ielows My discourse has shown 
that this is, of all inspirations, the best and of the 
highest origin to him who has it or who shares in it, 
and that he who loves the beautiful, partaking in 
this madness, is called a lover. For. as has been 
said, every soul of man has by the law of nature 
beheld the realities, otherwise it would not have 
entered inte a human being, but it is not easy for all 
souls to gain from earthly things a recollection of 
those realities, either for those which had but a 
brief view of them at that earlier time, or for those 
which, after falling to earth, were so unfortunate as 
to be turned toward unrighteousness through some 
evil communications and tp have forgotten the holy 
sights they once saw./ Few then are left which 
retain an adequate recollection of them; but these 
when they see here any likeness of the things of 
that other world, are stricken with amazement and 
can no longer control themselves ; but they do not 
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understand their condition, because they do not 
clearly perceive. Now in the earthly copies of 
justice and temperance and the other ideas which 
are precious to souls there 15 no hght, but only a few, 
approaching the images through the darkling organs 
of sense, behold in them the nature of that which 
they imitate, and these few do this with difficulty. 
But at that former time they saw beauty suniey in 
brightness, when, with a blessed comp: fol- 
lowing in the train of Zeus, and others in that of some 
other god—they saw the blessed sight and vision 
and were initiated into that which is rightly called 
the most blessed of mysteries, which we celebrated 
in a state of perfection, when we were without 
experience of the evils which awaited us in the time 
to come, bemg permitted as imitiates to the sight of 
perfect and sunple and calm and happy apparitions, 
which we sawin the pure hght, being ourselves pure 
and not entombed m= this w jack we carry about with 
us and call the body, im which we are mnprisoned 
hke an oyster mits shell, 

So much, then, in honour of memory, on ac- 
count of which I have now spoken at some length, 
through yearning for the jovs of that other tine. 
But beauty, as [ said before, shone im brilhance 
among those visions; and since we came to earth 
we have found it shining most clearly through 
the clearest of our senses; for sight is the sharpest 
of the physical senses, though wisdom is not seen 
by it, for wisdom would arouse terrible love, if such 
a clear mage of it were granted as would come 
through sight, and the same is true of the other 
lovely realities; but beauty alone has this privilege. 
and therefore it 1s most clearly seen and loveliest 
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Now he who is not newly initiated, or has been 
corrupted, does not quickly rise froin this world to 
that other world and to absolute beauty when he: 
sees its namesake here, and so he does not revere it. 
when he looks upon it, but gives himself up to 
pleasure and like a beast proceeds to lust and 
begetting ; he makes licence his companion and is 
not afraid or ashamed to pursue pleasure in violation 
of nature. But he who is newly initiated, who 
beheld many of those realities, when he sces a god- 
hike face or form which is a mood image of beauty, 
shudders at first, and something of the old awe 
comes over him, then, as he gazes, he reveres the 
beautiful one as a bud, and if he did not fear to be 
thought stark mad, he would offer sacrifice to his 
beloved as to an idol or a god. And as he looks 
upon him, a reaction from his shuddering comes over 
him, with sweat and unwonted heat; for as the 
efHuence of beauty enters him through the eyes, he 
is warmed; the efluence motstens the germ of the 
feathers, and as he grows warm, the parts from which 
the feathers grow, which were before hard and 
choked, and prevented the feathers from sprouting, 
become soft, and as the nourishment streams upon 
him, the quills of the feathers swell and begin to 
grow from the roots over all the form of the soul ; 
for it was once all feathered. 

Now in this process the whole soul throbs and pal- 
pitates, and as in those who are cutting teeth there 
is an irritation and discomfort in the gums, when 
the teeth begin to grow, just so the soul suffers when 
the growth of the feathers begins; it is feverish and 
is uncomfortable and itches when they begin to grow. 
Then when it gazes upon the beauty of the boy and 
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receives the particles which flow thence to it (for 
which reason they are called yearning),} it is moistened 
and warmed, ceases from its pain and is filled with 
jov 5 but when it is alone and grows dry, the mouths 
of the passages in which the feathers begin to grow 
become dry and close up, shutting in the sprouting 
feathers, and the sprouts within, shut in with the 
yearning, throb like pulsing arteries, and each sprout 
pricks the passage in which it 1s, so that the whole 
soul, stung in every part, rages with pain; and then 
again, remembering the beautiful one, it rejoices. 
So, because of these two mingled sensations, it is 
greatly troubled by its strange “condition : ; it is per- 
plexed and maddene -d, and in its madness it cannot 
sleep at night or stay in any one place by day, but 
it is filled with longing and hastens wherever it hopes 
to see the b autitul one. And when it sees him and 
is bathed with the waters of vearning, the passages 
that were sealed are opened, the soul has res pite from 
the stings and 1s eased of its pain, and this pleasure 
which it enjoys is the sweetest of pleasures at the 
time. Therefore the soul will not, if it can help 
it, be left alone by the beautiful one, but esteems 
him above all others, forgets for him = mother and 
brothers and all friends, neglects property and cares 
not for its loss, and despising all the customs and 
proprieties in which it formerly took pride, it is ready 
to be a slave and to sleep wherever pt is allowed, as 
near as possible to the beloved ;/for it not) only 
reveres him who possesses beauty, but finds in him 
the only healer of its greatest woes,“ Now this 


1 The play on the words wépn and tuepos cannot be rendered 
accurately in English Jowett approaches a rendering by the 
use of the words motion and emotion, but emotion 18 too 
weak a word for {uepos 
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condition, fair boy, about which I am speaking, is 
called Love by men, but when you hear what the gods 
call it, perhaps because of your youth you will laugh. 
But some of the Homeridae, I believe, repeat two 
verses on Love from the spurious poems of Homer, 
one of which is very outrageous and not perfectly 
metrical. They sing them as follows : 


‘Mortals call him winged Love, but the immortals 
call him The Winged One, because he must needs 
grow wings.” 


You may believe this, or not; but the condition of 
lovers and the cause of it are just as [ have said. 

Now he who is a follower of Zeus, when seized by 
Love can bear a heavier burden of the winged god ; 
but those who are servants of Ares and followed in 
his train, when they have been seized by Love and 
think they have been wronged in any way by the 
beloved, become murderous and are ready to sacrifice 
themselves and the beloved. And so 1t 1s with the 
follower of each of the other gods ; he lives, so far as 
he is able, honouring and imntating that god, so long 
as he is uncorrupted, and is living his first life on 
earth, and in that way he behaves and conducts 
Inmself toward his beloved and toward all others. 
Now each one chooses his love from the ranks of the 
beautiful according to his character, and he fashions 
him and adorns him like a statue, as though he were 
his god, to honour and worship him. The followers 
of Zeus desire that the soul of him whom they love 
be like Zeus; so they seek for one of philosophical 
and lordly nature, and when they find him and love 
bun, they doall they can to give him such a character. 
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If they have not previously had experience, they 
learn then from all who can teach them anything ; 
they seek after information themselves, and when 
they search eagerly within themselves to find the 
nature of their god, they are successful, because they 
have been compelled to keep their eyes fixed upon 
the god, and as they reach and grasp him by memory 
they are inspired and receive from him character and 
habits, so far as it is possible for a man to have part 
in God. Now they consider the beloved the cause 
of all this, so they love him more than before, and if 
they draw the waters of their inspiration from Zeus, 
like the bacchantes, they pour it out upon the beloved 
and make him, so far as possible, like their god. 
And those who followed after Hera seek a kingly 
nature, and when they have found such an one, they 
act in a corresponding manner toward him in all 
respects ; and likewise the followers of Apollo, and of 
each of the gods, go out and seek for thé beloved a 
youth whose nature accords with that of the god, and 
when they have gained his affection, by imitating the 
god themselves and by persuasion and education “they 
lead the beloved to the conduct and nature of the 
god, so far as each of them can do so; they exhibit no 
jealousy or meanness toward the loved jone, but 
endeavour. by every means in their power to lead him 
to the likeness of the god whom they honour. Thus 
the desire of the true lovers, and the initiation into 
the mysteries of love, which they teach, if they 
accomplish what they desire in the way I describe, 
is beautiful and brings happiness from the inspired 
lover to the loved one, if he be captured; and the 
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far one who is captured is caught in the following 
manner :— 

In the beginning of ths tale I divided each soul 
into three parts, two of which had the form of horses, 
the third that of a charioteer. Let us retain this 
division. Now of the horses we say one is good and 
the other bad; but we did not define what the 
goodness of the one and the badness of the other 
was. That we inust now do. The horse that stands 
at the right hand is upright and has clean limbs ; he 
carries his neck high, has an aquiline nose, is white 
in colour, and has dark eyes ; he 1s a friend of honour 
joined with temperance and modesty, and a follower 
of true glory ; he needs no whip, but is guided only 
by the word of command and by reason. The other, 
however, is crooked, heavy, ill put together, his neck 
is short and thick, his nose flat, his colour dark, 
his eyes grey and bloodshot; he is the friend of 
insolence and pride, 1s shagyy-eared and deaf, hardly 
obedient to whip and spurs. Now when the charioteer 
beholds the love-inspiring vision, and his whole soul 
is warmed by the sight, and is full of the tickling and 
prickings of yearning, the horse that is obedient to 
the charioteer, constrained then as always by modesty, 
controls himself and does not leap upon the beloved ; 
but the other no longer heeds the pricks or the whip 
of the charioteer, but springs wildly forward, causing 
all possible trouble to his mate and to the chariotecr, 
and forcing them to approach the beloved and propose 
the joys of love. And they at first pull back indig- 
nantly and will not be forced to do terrible and 
unlawful deeds; but finally, as the trouble has no 
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end, they go forward with him, yielding and agreeing 
to do his bidding. And they come to the beloved 
and behold his radiant face. 

And as the charioteer looks upon him, his memory 
is borne back 16 the true nature of beauty, and he 
sees it standing with modesty upon a pedestal of 
chastity, and when he sees this he is afraid and falls 
backward in reverence, and in falling he is forced to 
pull the reins so violently backward as to bring both 
horses upon their haunches, the one quite willing, 
since he does not oppose him, but the unruly beast 
very unwilling. And as they go away, one horse 
in his shame and wonder wets all the soul with 
sweat, but the other, as soon as he is recovered 
from the pain of the bit and the fall, before he has 
fairly taken breath, breaks forth into angry reproaches, 
bitterly reviling his mate and the charioteer for their 
cowardice and lack of manhood in deserting their 
post and breaking their agreement; and again, in 
spite of their unwillingness, he urges them forward 
and hardly yields to their prayer that he postpone 
the matter to another time. Then when the time 
comes which they have agreed upon, they pretend 
that they have forgotten ‘it, but he reminds them; 
struggling, and neighing, and pulling he forces them 
again with the same purpose to approach the beloved 
one, and when they are near him, he lowers his head, 
raises his tail, takes the bit in his teeth, and pulls 
shamelessly. The effect upon the charioteer is the 
same as before, but more pronounced; he falls back 
like a racer from the starting-rope, pulls the bit 
backward even more violently than before from the 
teeth of the unruly horse, covers his scurrilous tongue 
and jaws with blood, and forces his legs and haunches 
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to the ground, causing him much pain. Now when 
the bad horse has gone through the same experience 
many times and has ceased from his unruliness, he is 
humbled and follows henceforth the wisdom of the 
charioteer, and when he sees the beautiful one, he is 
overwhelmed with fear ; and so from that time on the 
soul of the lover follows the beloved in reverence 
and awe. 

Now the beloved, since he receives all service from 
his lover, as if he were a god, and since the lover is 
not feigning, but is really in love, and since the 
beloved himself is by nature friendly to him who 
serves him, although he may at some earlier time 
have been prejudiced by his schoolfellows or 
others, who said that it was a disgrace to yield 
to a lover, and may for that reason have repulsed 
his lover, yet, as time goes on, his youth and 
destiny cause him to..admit him to his society. 
For it is the law of fate that evil can never be a 
friend to evil and that good must always be friend 
to good. And when the lover is thus admitted, and 
the privilege of conversation and intimacy has been 
granted him, his good will, as it shows itself in close 
intimacy, asto1. shes the beloved, who discovers that 
the friendship of all his other friends and relatives is as 
nothing when compared with that of his inspired lover. 
And as this intimacy continues and the lover comes 
near and touches the beloved in the gymnasia and 
in their general intercourse, then the fountain of 
that stream which Zeus, when he was in love with 
Ganymede, called “ desire ”’ flows copiously upon the 
lover; and some of it flows into him, and some, when 
he is filled, overflows outside ; and just as the wind 
or an echo rebounds from smooth, hard surfaces and 
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returns whence it came, so the. stream of beauty 
passes back into the beautiful one through the eyes, 
the natural inlet to the soul, where it reanimates the 
passages of the feathers, waters them and makes the 
feathers begin to grow, filling the soul of the loved 
one with love. So he is in love, but he knows not with 
whom ; he does not understand his own condition and 
cannot explain it ; like one who has caught a disease 
of the eyes from another, he can give no reason for 
it; he sees himself in his lover as in a mirror, but is 
not conscious of the fact. And in the lover’s presence, 
like him he ceases from his pain, and in his absence, 
like him he is filled with yearning such as he inspires, 
and love’s image, requited love, dwells within him; 
but he calls it, and believes it to be, not love, but 
friendship. Like the lover, though less strongly, he 
desires to see his friend, to touch him, kiss him, and 
lie down by him; and naturally these things are 
soon brought about. Now as they lie together, the 
unruly horse of the lover has something to say to 
the charioteer, and demands a little enjoyment in 
return for his many troubles; and the unruly horse 
of the beloved says nothing, but teeming with passion 
and confused emotions he embraces and kisses his 
lover, caressing him as his best friend; and when 
they lie together, he would not refuse his lover any 
favour, if he asked it; but the other horse and 
the charioteer oppose all this with modesty and 
reason. 

If now the better elements of the mind, which 
lead to a well ordered life and to philosophy, prevail, 
they live a life of happiness and harmony here on 
earth, self controlled and orderly, holding in sub- 
jection that which causes evil in the soul and giving 
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freedom to that which makes for virtue ; and when this 
life is ended they are light and winged, for they have 
conquered in one of the three truly Olympic contests. 
Neither human wisdom nor divine inspiration can 
confer upon man any greater blessing than this. If 
however they live a life less noble and without 
philosophy, but yet ruled by the love of honour, 
probably, when they have been drinking, or in some 
other moment of carelessness, the two unruly horses, 
taking the souls off their guard, will bring them 
together and seize upon and accomplish that which 
is by the many accounted blissful ; and when this 
has once been done, they continue the practice, but 
infrequently, since what they are doing is not 
approved by the whole mind. So these two pass 
through life as friends, though not such friends as 
the others, both at the time of their love and 
afterwards, believing that they have exchanged the 
most binding pledges of love, and that they can 
never break them and fall into enmity. And at last, 
when they depart from the body, they are not winged, 
to be sure, but their wings have begun to grow, so 
that the madness of love brings them no small 
reward ; for it is the law that those who have once 
begun their upward progress shall never again pass 
into darkness and the journey under the earth, but 
shall live a happy life in the light as they journey 
together, and because of their love shall be alike in 
their plumage when they receive their wings. 

These blessings, so great and so divine, the friend- 
ship of a lover will confer upon you, dear boy; but 
the affection of the non-lover, which is alloyed with 
mortal prudence and follows mortal and parsimonious 
rules of conduct, will beget in the beloved soul the 
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apeThy TH pian Wuxi evrexovoa, evvea Xpdedbas 
er oy Tept viv KudyOouperny aura Kal v0 vis 
dyouy mapetes. arn go, @ ire "Epos, eis 
NMETEpAV Suvapey 6 TL KaAALoTn Kal apiorn 
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narrowness which the common folk praise as virtue ; 
it will cause the soul to be a wanderer upon the earth 
for nine thousand years and a fool below the earth at 
last. There, dear Love, thou hast my recantation, 
which I have offered and paid as beautifully and as 
well as I could, especially in the poetical expressions 
which I was forced to employ on account of Phaedrus. 
Pardon, I pray, my former words and accept these 
words with favour ; be kind and gracious to me; do 
not in anger take from me the art of love which thou 
didst give me, and deprive me not of sight, but grant 
unto me to be even more than now esteemed by the 
beautiful. And if in our former discourse Phaedrus 
and I said anything harsh against thee, blame Lysias, 
the father of that discourse, make him to cease from 
such speeches, and turn him, as _ his brother 
Polemarchus is turned, toward philosophy, that his 
lover Phaedrus may no longer hesitate, as he does 
now, between two ways, but may direct his life with 
all singleness of purpose toward love and philosophical 
discourses. 

PHAEDRUs. I join in your prayer, Socrates, and 
pray that this may come to pass, if this is best for us. 
But all along I have been wondering at your dis- 
course, you made it so much more beautiful than the 
first ; so that I am afraid Lysias will make a poor 
showing, if he consents to compete with it. Indeed, 
lately one of the politicians was abusing him for this 
very thing, and through all his abusive speech kept 
calling him a speech-writer; so perhaps out of pride 
he may refrain from writing. 

socraATEs. That is an absurd idea, young man, and 
you are greatly mistaken in your friend if you think he 
is so much afraid of noise. Perhaps, too, you think 
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TOV NoLdopovpevoy aVT@ oler vouitovTa Aeyew & 
ENevyev. 

ealapos. ‘Edaivero yap, @® Lwxpates' Kat 
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SOKPATHS. TAveds dyxov, @ Paidpe, rérnOév 
ae! nal mpos TO ayxau AavOaver ce, OTL ot 
pera roy ppovobvres TOV ToONTLKOVY padoTa 
epaa oyorypagias Te Kal KaTanelrews ovyy pay 
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OUTWS ayaTMat TOUS eTalVéTAS, WOTE TpooTrapa- 
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’ 
avTovs. 

earapos. IT] as Aévers Toro; ov yap pavOaver 

ZOKPATHS. Ov pavOdvers Oru ev apy’  avdpos 

TONTLKOY GUYypaupaTL MpwTOS oO émaLvéeTns ryé- 
ypaTrat. 

éalaPos. IIs; 

ZOKPATHE. "Edofev Trou gnot TH Bourg 7 7 TO 
Snip v7) apport epors, Kal Os eElrre, TOV auTov én 
eyoou pana TEMVAS KAL eyxopraton 0 0 ovyypagers, 
évretTa ever. én : pera, TOUTO, CT LOELKVULEVOS Tois 
errawéTals THY EaUTOD codiar, éviore TavU aK pov 


1 After AéAnOév oe the MSS. read Sr: dad Tot panpod dykavos 
Tov Kata NetAov éxAhOn. Schanz and Burnet bracket these 
words, following Heindorf. 

2 Schanz, following Madvig, brackets é&pyf. Burnet 
brackets cuvyypdupar: below. 

3 Schanz, following Krische, inserts 7d after 3). 
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the man who abused him believed what he was 
saying. 

PHAEDRUS. He seemed to believe, Socrates; and 
you know yourself that the most influential and im- 
portant men in our cities are ashamed to write 
speeches and leave writings behind them, through 
fear of being called sophists by posterity. 

SOCRATKs. You seem to be unacquainted with the 
“sweet elbow,’ ! Phaedrus, and besides the elbow, 
you seem not to know that the proudest of the 
statesmen are most fond of writing and of leaving 
writings behind them, since they care so much for 
praise that when they write a speech they add at the 
beginning the names of those who praise them in 
each instance. 

PHAEDRUsS. What do you mean? [ don’t under- 
stand. 

socraTEs. You don’t understand that the name of 
the approver is written first in the writings of 
statesmen. 

PHAEDRUS. How so? 

socraTEs. The writer says, “It was voted by the 
senate (or the people, or both), and so-and-so moved,’ 
mentioning his own name with great dignity and 
praise, then after that he goes on, displaying his own 
wisdom to his approvers, and sometimes making a 
very long document. Does it seem to you that a 


1 This is a proverbial expression, similar in meaning to our 
‘‘sour grapes.” Theexplanation given inthe MSS., that the 
sweet elbow gets its name from the long bend, or elbow, in 
the Nile may be an addition by some commentator; at any 
rate, it hardly fits our passage. 
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TE KAL KAKOS. 

ealapos. Ajrov 8). 
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thing of that sort is anything else than a written 
speech ? 

PHAEDRUS. No, certainly not. 

socraTes. Then if this speech is approved, the 
writer leaves the theatre in great delight; but if it 
is not recorded and he is not granted the privilege 
of speech-writing and is not considered worthy to 
be an author, he is grieved, and his friends with him. 

PHAEDRUS. Decidedly. 

socraTes. Evidently not because they despise the 
profession, but because they admire it. 

PHAEDnUs. To be sure. 

socRATEs. Well then, when an orator or a king is 
able to rival the greatness of Lycurgus or Solon or 
Darius and attain immortality as a writer in the state, 
does he not while living think himself equal to the 
gods, and has not posterity the same opinion of him, 
when they see his writings? 

PHAEDRUS. Very true. 

socraTes. Do you think, then, that any of the 
statesmen, no matter how ill-disposed toward Lysias, 
reproaches him for being a writer? 

PHAEDRUS. It is not likely, according to what you 
say; for he would be casting reproach upon that 
which he himself desires to be. 

socraTes. Then that is clear to all, that writing 
speeches is not in itself a disgrace. 

PHAEDRUs. How can it be? 

socraTEs. But the disgrace, I fancy, consists in 
speaking or writing not well, but disgracefully and 
badly. 


PHAEDRUs. Evidently. 
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socraTes. What, then, is the method of writing 
well or badly? Do we want to question Lysias 
about this, and anyone else who ever has written or 
will write anything, whether a public or private 
document, in verse or in prose, be he poet or ordinary 
man? 

PHAEDRus. You ask if we want to question them ? 
What else should one live for, so to speak, but for 
such pleasures? Certainly not for those which cannot 
be enjoyed without previous pain, which is the case 
with nearly all bodily pleasures and causes them to 
be justly called slavish. 

socraTEs. We have plenty of time, apparently ; 
and besides, the locusts seem to be looking down 
upon us as they sing and talk with each other in the 
heat. Now if they should see us not conversing at 
mid-day, but, like most people, dozing, lulled to sleep 
by their song because of our mental indolence, they 
would quite justly laugh at us, thinking that some 
slaves had come to their resort and were slumbering 
about the fountain at noon like sheep. But if they 
see us conversing and sailing past them unmoved by 
the charm of their Siren voices, perhaps they will be 
pleased and give us the gift which the gods bestowed 
on them to give to men. 

PHAEDRUS. What is this gift? I don’t seem to 
have heard of it. _- 

socraTges. It is quite improper for a lover of the 
Muses never to have heard of such things. The 
story goes that these locusts were once men, before 
the birth of the Muses, and when the Muses were 
born and song appeared, some of the men were so 
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noovijs, adore aoovTes nednoay ciTay TE Kat 
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1 Schanz, following Badham, puts yevdueroy after bis. 
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overcome with delight that they sang and _ sang, 
forgetting food and drink, until at last uncon- 
sciously they died. From them the locust tribe 
afterwards arose, and they have this gift from the 
Muses, that from the time of their birth they need 
no sustenance, but sing continually, without food or 
drink, until they die, when they go to the Muses and 
report who honours each of them on earth. They tell 
Terpsichore of those who have honoured her in dances, 
and make them dearer to her; they gain the favour 
of Erato for the poets of love, and that of the other 
Muses for their votaries, according to their various 
ways of honouring them ; and to Calhope, the eldest 
of the Muses, and to Vframa who is next to her, 
they make report ofg , 7. who pass their lives m 
philosophy and who worship these Muses who are 
most concerned with heaven and with thought divine 
and human and whose music is the swectest. So for 
many reasons we ought to talk and not sleep in the 
noontime. 

PHAEDRus. Yes, we ought to talk. 

socrATEs. We should, then, as we were proposing 
Just now, discuss the theory of good (or bad) speaking 
and writing. 

PHAEDRUs. Clearly. 

socRATES. If a speech is to be good, must not the 
mind of the speaker know the truth about the matters 
of which he is to speak ? 

PHAEDRus. On that point, Socrates, I have heard 
that one who is to be an orator does not need to know 
what is really just, but what would seem just to the 
multitude who are to pass judgment, and not what 
is really good or noble, but what will seem to be so; 
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1 Schanz, following Schaefer, reads Aéyovsi. 

2 elvas fh plaov BT. Schanz follows Bekker in omitting 
h plrov. 

* Schanz follows Spalding in omitting oxas. 
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for they say that persuasion comes from what seems 
to be true, not from the truth. 

socRATES. ‘“ The word,’ Phaedrus, which the wise 
“sneak must not be rejected,’ + but we must see if 
they are right; so we must not pass by this which 
you just said. 

PHAEDRus. You are right. 

socraTEs. Let us then examine it in this way. 

PHAEDRUS. How? 

socratTes. If I should urge you to buy a horse and 
fight against the invaders, and neither of us knew 
what a horse was, but I merely knew this about you, 
that Phaedrus thinks a horse is the one of the tame 
amumals which has the longest ears— 

PHAEDRUus. It would be ridiculous, Socrates. 

socRATES. No, not yet; but if I tried to persuade 
you in all seriousness, composing a speech in praise 
of the ass, which I called a horse, and saying that 
the beast was a most valuable possession at home and 
in war, that you could use him as a mount in battle, 
and that he was able to carry baggage and was useful 
for many other purposes— 

PHAEDRUs. Then it would be supremely ridiculous. 

socratTres. But is it not better to be ridiculous 
than to be clever and an enemy? 

PHAEDRUS. To be sure. 

socraTes. Then when the orator who does not 
know what good and evil are undertakes to persuade 
a state which is equally ignorant, not by praising the 
‘“shadow of an ass’? under the name of a horse, but 
by praising evil under the name of good, and having 
studied the opinions of the multitude persuades them 


1 Homer, Iliad ii. 361. 2 A proverbial expression. 
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1 ef ris eu tvupBovdy xphra Schanz, following Stephanus. 


ef re uh EvpBovdh B. ef ris eufi Eup Bovag T. 
* Schanz brackets tod . . . -yevnras. 
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to do evil instead of good, what harvest do you 
suppose his oratory will reap thereafter from the seed 
he has sown ? 

PHAEDRUS. No very good harvest. 

socraTES. Well,do you think we have reproached 
the art of speaking too harshly? Perhaps she might 
say: “ Why do you talk such nonsense, you strange 
men? I do not compel anyone to learn to speak 
without knowing the truth, but if my advice is of 
any value, he learns that first and then acquires me. 
So what I claim is this, that without my help the 
knowledge of the truth does not give the art of 
persuasion.’ 

PHAEDRUS. And will she be right in saying this? 

socraTes. Yes, if the arguments that are coming 
against her testify that she is an art. For I seem, 
as it were, to hear some arguments approaching and 
protesting that she is lying and is not an art, but a 
craft devoid of art. A real art of speaking, says the 
Laconian, which does not seize hold of truth, does not 
exist and never will. 

PHAEDRUS. We have need of these arguments, 
Socrates. Bring them here and examine their words 
and their meaning. 

socRATES. Come here, then, noble creatures, and 
persuade the fair young Phaedrus that unless he pay 
proper attention to philosophy he will never be able 
to speak properly about anything. And let Phaedrus 
answer. 

PHAEDRUs. Ask your questions. 

socraTEs. Is not rhetoric in its entire nature an 
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art which leads the soul by means of words, not only 
in law courts and the various other public assemblages, 
but in private companies as well? And is it not the 
same when concerned with small things as with great, 
and, properly speaking, no more to be esteemed in 
important than in trifling matters? Is this what you 
have heard? 

PHAEDRUS. No, by Zeus, not that exactly; but the 
art of speaking and writing is exercised chiefly in law- 
suits, and that of speaking also in public assemblies ; 
and I never heard of any further uses. 

socRATEs. Then you have heard only of the 
treatises on rhetoric by Nestor and Odysseus, which 
they wrote when they had nothing to do at Troy, 
and you have not heard of that by Palamedes? 

PHAEDRUs. Nor of Nestor’s cither, unless you are 
disguising Gorgias under the name of Nestor and 
Thrasymachus or Theodorus under that of Odysseus. 

socRATES. Perhaps Iam. However, never mind 
them; but tell me, what do the parties in a lawsuit do 
in court? Do they not contend in speech, or what 
shall we say they do? 

PHAEDRUs. Exactly that. 

socraTEs. About the just and the unjust? 

PHAEDRUS. Yes. 

socraTEs. Then he whose speaking is an art will 
make the same thing appear to the same persons at 
one time just and at another, if he wishes, unjust ? 

PHAEDRUs. Certainly. 

socRATES. And in political speaking he will make 
the same things seem to the State at one time good 
and at another the opposite ? 

PHAEDRUS. Just so. 

socraTES. Do we not know that the Eleatic 
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Palamedes (Zeno) has such an art of speaking that 
the same things appear to his hearers to be alike and 
unlike, one and many, stationary and in motion? 

PHAEDRus. Certainly. 

socraATES. Then the art of contention in speech is 
not confined to courts and political gatherings, but 
apparently, if it is an art at all, it would be one and 
the same in all kinds of speaking, the art by which a 
man will be able to produce a resemblance between 
all things between which it can be produced, and to 
bring to the light the resemblances produced and 
disguised by anyone else. 

PHAEDRUs. What do you mean by that? 

socrATEs. I think it will be plain 1f we examine 
the matter in this way. Is deception easier when 
there is much difference between things or when 
there is little ? 

PHAEDRUs. When there is little. 

socrATEs. And if you make a transition by small 
steps from anything to its opposite you will be more 
likely to escape detection than if you proceed by 
leaps and bounds. 

PHAEDRUS. Of course. 

socraTEs. Then he who is to deceive another, and 
is not to be deceived himself, must know accurately 
the similarity and dissimilarity of things. 

PHAEDRUs. Yes, he must. 

socRATES. Now will he be able, not knowing the 
truth about a given thing, to recognise in other 
things the great or small degree of likeness to that 
which he does not know ? 

PHAEDRUS. It is impossible. 

socraTEs. In the case, then, of those whose 
opinions are at variance with facts and who are 
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deceived, this error evidently slips in through some 
resemblances. 

PHAEDRUS. It does happen in that way. 

socraTES. Then he who does not understand the 
real nature of things will not possess the art of 
making his hearers pass from one thing to its opposite 
by leading them through the intervening resem- 
blances, or of avoiding such deception himself ? 

PHAEDRUS. Never in the world. 

socRaATEs. Then, my friend, he who knows not 
the truth, but pursues opinions, will, it seems, attain 
an art of speech which is ridiculous, and not an art 
at all. 

PHAEDRUS. Probably. 

socRATES. Shall we look in the speech of Lysias, 
which you have with you, and in what I said, for 
something which we think shows art and the lack 
of art? 

PHAEDRUS. By all means, for now our talk is too 
abstract, since we lack sufficient examples. 

socRATES. And by some special good fortune, as it 
seems, the two discourses contain an example of the 
way in which one who knows the truth may lead his 
hearers on with sportive words; and I, Phaedrus, 
think the divinities of the place are the cause thereof ; 
and perhaps, too, the prophets of the Muses, who are 
singing above our heads, may have granted this boon 
to us by inspiration ; at any rate, I possess no art of 
speaking. 

PHAEDRUS. So be it; only make your meaning 
clear. 

socRATES. Read me the beginning of Lysias’ 
discourse. 

PHAEDRUS. You know what my condition is, and 
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you have heard how I think it is to our advantage to 
arrange these matters. And I claim that I ought 
not to be refused what I ask because I am not your 
lover. For lovers repent of— 

socRATES. Stop. Now we must tell what there is 
in this that is faulty and lacks art, must we not? 

PHAEDRus. Yes. 

socRATES. It is clear to everyone that we are in 
accord about some matters of this kind and at variance 
about others, is it not? 

PHAEDRUS. I think [ understand your meaning, 
but express it still more clearly. 

socRATES. When one says “iron” or “silver,” we 
all understand the same thing, do we not? 

PHAEDRUS. Surely. 

socraTEs. What if he says “justice” or “ good- 
ness”? Do we not part company, and disagree with 
each other and with ourselves? 

PHAEDRUs. Certainly, 

socraTEs. Then in some things we agree and in 
others we do not. 

PHAEDRus. ‘True. 

socRATEs. Then in which of the two are we more 
easy to deceive, and in which has rhetoric the greater 
power ? 

PHAEDRUs. Evidently in the class of doubtful 
things. 

socrATES. Then he who is to develop an art of 
rhetoric must first make a methodical division and 
acquire a clear impression of each class, that in which 
people must be in doubt and that in which they 
are not. 

PHAEDRUS. He who has acquired that would have 
conceived an excellent principle. 
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socrATES. Then I think when he has to do with a 
particular case, he will not be ignorant, but will 
know clearly to which of the two classes the thing 
belongs about which he 1s to speak. 

PHAEDRUs. Of course. 

socrATES. Well then, to which does Love belong? 
To the doubtful things or the others? 

PHAEDRUs. To the doubtful, surely ; if he did not, 
do you think he would have let you say what you 
said just now about him, that he is an injury to the 
beloved and to the lover, and again that he is the 
greatest of blessings ? 

socraTes. Excellent. But tell me this—for I was 
in such an ecstasy that I have quite forgotten— 
whether I defined love in the beginning of my dis- 
course. 

PHAEDRUs. Yes, by Zeus, and wonderfully well. 

socRaTEsS. Oh, how much more versed the nymphs, 
daughters of Achelous, and Pan, son of Hermes, are 
in the art of speech than Lysias, son of Cephalus! 
Or am I wrong, and did Lysias also, in the beginning 
of his discourse on Love, compel us to suppose Love 
to be some one thing which he chose to consider it, 
and did he then compose and finish his discourse 
with that in view? Shall we read the beginning of 
it again ? 

PHAEDRUs. If you like; but what you seek is not 
in it. 

SOCRATES. Read, that I may hear Lysias himself. 

PHAEDRUS. You know what my condition is, and 
you have heard how I think it is to our advantage to 
arrange these matters. And I claim that I ought 
not to be refused what I ask because I am not your 
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lover. For lovers repent of the kindnesses they 
have done when their passion ceases. 

socRATES. He certainly does not at all seem to do 
what we demand, for he does not even begin at the 
beginning, but undertakes to swim on his back up 
the current of his discourse from its end, and begins 
with what the lover would say at the end to his 
beloved. Am I not right, Phaedrus my dear? 

PHAEDRUs. Certainly that of which he speaks is 
an ending. 

socrATEs. And how about the rest? Don’t you 
think the parts of the discourse are thrown out 
helter-skelter? Or does it seem to you that the 
second topic had to be put second for any cogent 
reason, or that any of the other things he says are so 
placed? It seemed to me, who am wholly ignorant, 
that the writer uttered boldly whatever occurred to 
him. Do you know any rhetorical reason why he 
arranged his topics in this order ? 

PHAEDRus. You flatter me in thinking that I can 
discern his motives so accurately. 

socraTEs. But I do think you will agree to this, 
that every discourse must be organised, like a living 
being, with a body of its own, as it were, so as not 
to be headless or footless, but to have a middle and 
members, composed in fitting relation to each other 
and to the whole. 

PHAEDRUS. Certainly. 

socRATEs. See then whether this is the case with 
your friend’s discourse, or not. You will find that it 
is very like the inscription that some say is inscribed 
on the tomb of Midas the Phrygian. 

PHAEDRUS. What sort of inscription is that, and 
what is the matter with it? 
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socRATES. This is it: 


A bronze maiden am [; and I am placed upon 
the tomb of Midas. 

So long as water runs and tall trees put forth 
leaves, 

Remaining in this very spot upon a much 
lamented tomb, 

I shall declare to passers by that Midas is 
buricd here ; 


and you perceive, [ fancy, that it makes no difference 
whether any line of it is put first or last. 

PHAEDRUS. You are inaking fun of our discourse, 
Socrates. 

socRATES. Then, to spare your feclings, let us say 
no more of this discourse—and yet I think there 
were many things in it which would be useful 
examples to consider, though not exactly to imitate— 
and let us turn to the other discourses ; for there 
was in them, I think, something which those who 
wish to investigate rhetoric might well examine. 

PHAEDRUS. What do you mean? 

socraTEs. The two discourses were opposites ; for 
one maintained that the lover, and the other that the 
non-lover, should be favoured. 

pHAEDRUs. And they did it right manfully. 

socRATES. I] thought you were going to speak the 
truth and say “madly” ; however, that is just what 
I had in mind. We said that love was a kind of 
madness, did we not ? 

PHAEDRUS. Yes. 

socRATEs. And that there are two kinds of mad- 
ness, one arising from human diseases, and the other 
from a divine release from the customary habits. 
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A \ / 
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\ 4 ” 6 > fa ’ “A 
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\ a 
Ta TOAAaYH Svecrrappéva, iv’ Exacrov opilopevos 
Siphov TOLh, Tept ov av ael dtddoxe EOéAy, WoTeEp 

1 a 7 e / 

TO vuven wept "Epwros 6 éotiv opicbér, eit eb 
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t A e 4 a % » 3 a) € 
aUT@ opohoyoupevov dia tadr’ goyev eimeiy o 
Noyos. 


1 Schanz brackets rerrdpwr Oeay. 
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PHAEDRUS. Certainly. 

socRATEs. And we made four divisions of the 
divine madness, ascribing them to four gods, saying 
that prophecy was inspired by Apollo, the mystic 
madness by Dionysus, the poetic by the Muses, and 
the madness of love, inspired by Aphrodite and Eros, 
we said was the best. We described the passion of 
love in some sort of figurative manner, expressing 
some truth, perhaps, and perhaps being led away 
in another direction, and after composing a somewhat 
plausible discourse, we chanted a sportive and mythic 
hymn in meet and pious strain to the honour of your 
lord and mine, Phaedrus, Love, the guardian of 
beautiful boys. 

PHAEDRUSs. Yes, and I found it very pleasant to 
hear. 

socraATES. Here let us take up this point and see 
how the discourse succeeded in passing from blame 
to praise. 

PHAEDRUS. What do you mean? 

socraTes. It seems to me that the discourse was, 
as a whole, really sportive jest ; but in these chance 
utterances were involved two principles, the essence 
of which it would be gratifying to learn, if art could 
teach it. 

PHAEDRUS. What principles? 

socraTEs. That of perceiving and bringing to- 
gether in one idea the scattered particulars, that one 
may make clear by definition the particular thing 
which he wishes to explain ; just as now, in speaking 
of Love, we said what he is and defined it, whether 
well or ill. Certainly by this means the discourse 
acquired clearness and consistency. 
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pHAEDRUS. And what is the other principle, 
Socrates ? 

socrares. That of dividing things again by classes, 
where the natural joints are, and not trying to break 
any part, after the manner of a bad carver. As our 
two discourses just now assumed one common 
principle, unreason, and then, just as the body, 
which is one, is naturally divisible into two, right 
and left, with parts called by the same names, so our 
two discourses conceived of madness as naturally 
one principle within us, and one discourse, cutting off 
the left-hand part, continued to divide this until it 
found among its parts a sort of left-handed love, 
which it very justly reviled, but the other discourse, 
leading us to the right-hand part of madness, found 
a love having the same name as the first, but divine, 
which it held up to view and praised as the author of 
our greatest blessings. 

PHAEDRUS. Very true. 

socraTEs. Now I myself, Phaedrus, am a lover of 
these processes of division and bringing together, as 
aids to speech and thought; and if I think any 
other man is able to see things that can naturally be 
collected into one and divided into many, him I 
follow after and “ walk in his footsteps as if he were 
a god.” ! And whether the name I give to those 
who can do this is right or wrong, God knows, but I 
have called them hitherto dialecticians. But tell 
me now what name to give to those who are taught 
by you and Lysias, or is this that art of speech by 
means of which Thrasymachus and the rest have 


1 Homer, Odyssey v, 193. 8 8 trerra per’ Ixvia Baive Oeoio 
(and he walked in the footsteps of the god). 
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become able speakers themselves, and make others 
so, if they are willing to pay them royal tribute ? 

PHAEDRUuS. They are royal men, but not trained 
in the matters about which you ask. I think you 
give this method the right name when you call it 
dialectic; but it seems to me that rhetoric still 
escapes us. 

socrATES. What do you mean? Can there be 
anything of importance, which is not included in 
these processes and yet comes under the head of 
art? Certainly you and I must not neglect it, 
but must say what it is that remains of rhetoric. 

PHAEDRUs. A great many things remain, Socrates, 
the things that are written in the books on rhetoric. 

socraTEs. Thank you for reminding me. You 
mean that there must be an introduction first, at the 
beginning of the discourse ; these are the things you 
mean, are they not ?—the niceties of the art. 

PHAEDRUus. Yes. 

socraTes. And the narrative must come second 
with the testimony after it, and third the proofs, 
and fourth the probabilities; and confirmation and 
further confirmation are mentioned, I believe, by 
the man from Byzantium, that most excellent artist 
in words. 

PHAEDRuS. You mean the worthy Theodorus? 

socraTes. Of course. And he tells how refutation 
and further refutation must be accomplished, both 
in accusation and in defence. Shall we not bring the 
illustrious Parian, Evenus, into our discussion, who 
invented covert allusion and indirect praises? And 
some say that he also wrote indirect censures, 
composing them in verse as an aid to memory ; for 
he is a clever man. And shall we leave Gorgias and 
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1 ras ppdowuey B. mas dpdcouey T. mas ob ppdooper 
Sehanz, 2@s Bs T, Schanz 
* Schanz, following Ast, brackets & éxeivp éSwphoaro. 
4 Schanz reads xpocenolnaey evéreray (mpoceroinoey after 
Cornerius). 
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Tisias undisturbed, who saw that probabilities are 
more to be esteemed than truths, who make small 
things seem great and great things small by the 
power of their words, and new things old and old 
things the reverse, and who invented conciseness of 
speech and measureless length on all subjects? And 
once when Prodicus heard these inventions, he 
laughed, and said that he alone had discovered the 
art of proper speech, that discourses should be 
neither long nor short, but of reasonable length. 

PHAEDRuUs. QO Prodicus! How clever! 

socRaTEs. And shall we not mention Hippias, our 
friend from Elis? I think he would agree with him. 

PHAEDRUs. Qh yes. 

socraTes. And what shall we say of Polus and 
his shrines of learned speech, such as duplication and 
sententiousness and figurativeness, and what of the 
names with which Licymnius presented him to effect 
beautiful diction ? 

PHAEDRUs. Were there not some similar inventions 
of Protagoras, Socrates ? 

socraATEs. Yes, my boy, correctness of diction, 
and many other fine things. For tearful speeches, 
to arouse pity for old age and poverty, I think the 
precepts of the mighty Chalcedonian hold the palm, 
and he is also a genius, as he said, at rousing large 
companies to wrath, and soothing them again by his 
charms when they are angry, and most powerful in 
devising and abolishing calumnies on any grounds 
whatsoever. But all seem to be in agreement 
concerning the conclusion of discourses, which some 
cal] recapitulation, while others give it some other 
name. 
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PHAEDRUS. You mean making a summary of the 
points of the speech at the end of it, so as to remind 
the hearers of what has been said? 

socraTEs. These are the things I mean, these and 
anything else you can mention concerned with the 
art of rhetoric. 

PHAEDRus. ‘There are only little things, not worth 
mentioning. 

socraTes. Never mind the little things; let us 
bring these other things more under the light and 
see what force of art they have and when. 

PHAEDRUs. They have a very powerful force, at 
least in large assemblies. 

socraTes. They have; but my friend, see if you 
agree with me in thinking that their warp has gaps 
in it. 

PHAEDRUs. Go on and show them. 

socraTEs. Tell me; if anyone should go to your 
friend Eryximachus or to his father Acumenus and 
should say “I know how to apply various drugs to 
people, so as to make them warm or, if I wish, cold, 
and I can make them vomit, if I like, or can make 
their bowels move, and all that sort of thing; and 
because of this knowledge I claim that I am a 
physician and can make any other man a physician, 
to whom | impart the knowledge of these things” ; 
what do you think they would say? 

PHAEDRUS. They would ask him, of course, whether 
he knew also whom he ought to cause to do these 
things, and when, and how much. 

socrates. If then he should say: “ No, not at 
all; but I think that he who has learned these things 
from me will be able to do by himself the things you 
ask about? ”’ 
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PHAEDRUS. ‘They would say, I fancy, that the man 
was crazy and, because he had read something in a 
book or had stumbled upon some medicines, imagined 
that he was a physician when he really had no 
knowledge of the art. 

socraTes. And what if someone should go to 
Sophocles or Euripides and should say that he knew 
how to make very Jong speeches about a smal] matter, 
and very short ones about a great affair, and pitiful 
utterances, if he wished, and again terrible and 
threatening ones, and all that sort of thing, and that 
he thought by imparting those things he could teach 
the art of writing tragedies ? 

PHAEDRUs. They also, I fancy, Socrates, would 
laugh at him, if he imagined that tragedy was any- 
thing else than the proper combination of these 
details in such a way that they harmonize with each 
other and with the whole composition. 

socrATES. But they would not, I suppose, rebuke 
him harshly, but they would behave as a musician 
would, if he met a man who thought he understood 
harmony because he could strike the highest and 
lowest notes. He would not say roughly, “ You 
wretch, you are mad,” but being a musician, he 
would say in gentler tones, “ My friend, he who is 
to be a harmonist must know these things you 
mention, but nothing prevents one who is at your 
stage of knowledge from being quite ignorant of 
harmony. You know the necessary preliminaries of 
harmony, but not harmony itself.’ 

PHAEDRUS. Quite correct. 

socraTEs. So Sophocles would say that the man 
exhibited the preliminaries of tragedy, not tragedy 
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itself, and Acumenus that he knew the preliminaries 
of medicine, not medicine itself. 

PHAEDRUS. Exactly so. 

socRATES. Well then, if the mellifluous Adrastus ! 
or Pericles heard of the excellent accomplish- 
ments which we just enumerated, brachylogies 
and figurative speech and all the other things 
we said we must bring to the light and examine, 
do we suppose they would, like you and me, be so 
illbred as to speak discourteously of those who 
have written and taught these things as the art of 
rhetoric? Would they not, since they are wiser 
than we, censure us also and say, ‘‘ Phaedrus and 
Socrates, we ought not to be angry, but lenient, if 
certain persons who are ignorant of dialectics have 
been unable to define the nature of rhetoric and on 
this account have thought, when they possessed the 
knowledge that is a necessary preliminary to 
rhetoric, that they had discovered rhetoric, and 
believe that by teaching these preliminaries to 
others they have taught them rhetoric completely, 
and that the persuasive use of these details and the 
composition of the whole discourse is a small matter 
which their pupils must supply of themselves in 
their writings or speeches.” 

PHAEDRUS. Well, Socrates, it does seem as if that 
which those men teach and write about as the art of 
rhetoric were such as you describe. I think you are 

1 Tyrtaeus, ed. Bergk, first ed. frg. 9, 7, 008 ef Tavraadew 
MidAowros BactAevtrepos etn yAdooay 5 -Adpharou pecdixdynpuy 
éxor, ‘‘not even if he were more kingly than Pelops and had 
the mellifluous tongue of Adrastus.” Perhaps the orator 


Antiphon is referred to under the name of Adrastus, cf. 
chapter xliii. above. 
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right. But how and from whom is the truly 
rhetorical and persuasive art to be acquired ? 

socraTEs. Whether one can acquire it, so as to 
become a perfect orator, Phaedrus, is probably, and 
perhaps must be, dependent on conditions, like 
everything else. If you are naturally rhetorical, you 
will become a notable orator, when to your natural 
endowments you have added knowledge and prac- 
tice ; at whatever point you are deficient in these, 
you will be incomplete. But so far as the art is 
concerned, I do not think the quest of it lies along 
the path of Lysias and Thrasymachus, 

PHAEDRUS. Where then? 

socraTes. I suppose, my friend, Pericles is the 
most perfect orator in existence. 

PHAEDRUS. Well? 

socraTes. All great arts demand discussion and 
high speculation about nature; for this loftiness of 
mind and effectiveness in all directions seem some- 
how to come from such pursuits. This was in 
Pericles added to his great natural abilities; for it 
was, I think, his falling in with Anaxagoras, who 
was just such a man, that filled him with high 
thoughts and taught him the nature of mind and of 
lack of mind, subjects about which Anaxagoras used 
chiefly to discourse, and from these speculations 
he drew and applied to the art of speaking what is 
of use to it. 

PHAEDRUs. What do you mean by that? 

socrates. The method of the art of healing is 
much the same as that of rhetoric. 

PHAEDRUs. How so? 

socRATES. In both cases you must analyse a nature, 
in one that of the body and in the other that of the 
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soul, if you are to proceed in a scientific manner, not 
merely by practice and routine, to impart health and 
strength to the body by prescribing medicine and 
diet, or by proper discourses and training to give to 
the soul the desired belief and virtue. 

PHAEDRUS. That, Socrates, is probably true. 

socraTEs. Now do you think one can acquire any 
appreciable knowledge of the nature of the soul 
without knowing the nature of the whole man? 

PHAEDRUS. If Hippocrates the Asclepiad is to be 
trusted, one cannot know the nature of the body, 
either, except in that way. 

socraTEs. He is right, my friend; however, we 
ought not to be content with the authority of 
Hippocrates, but to see also if our reason agrees with 
him on examination. 

PHAEDRUS. [I assent. 

socraTEs. Then sce what Hippocrates and true 
reason say about nature. In considering the nature 
of anything, must we not consider first, whether that 
in respect to which we wish to be learned ourselves 
and to make others learned is simple or multiform, 
and then, if it is simple, enquire what power of acting 
it possesses, or of being acted upon, and by what, 
and if it has many forms, number them, and then see 
in the case of each form, as we did in the case of the 
simple nature, what its action is and how it is 
acted upon and by what? 

PHAEDRUS. Very likely, Socrates. 

socraTes, At any rate, any other mode of 
procedure would be like the progress of a blind man. 
Yet surely he who pursues any study scientifically 
ought not to be comparable to a blind or a deaf man, 
but evidently the man whose rhetorical teaching 
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is a real art will explain accurately the nature of that 
to which his words are to be addressed, and that is 
the soul, is it not? 

PHAEDRUs. Of course. 

socraTes. Then this is the goal of all his effort ; 
he tries to produce conviction in the soul. Is not 
that so? 

PHAEDRUS. Yes. 

SOCRATES. So it is clear that Thrasymachus, or 
anyone else who seriously teaches the art of rhetoric, 
will first describe the soul with perfect accuracy 
and make us see whether it is one and all alike, or, 
like the body, of multiform aspect; for this is what 
we call explaining its nature. 

PHAEDRuS. Certainly. 

socraTEs. And secondly he will say what its 
action is and toward what it is directed, or how it is 
acted upon and by what. 

PHAEDRUS. ‘To be sure. 

socratTes. Thirdly, he will classify the speeches 
and the souls and will adapt each to the other, 
showing the causes of the effects produced and why 
one kind of soul is necessarily persuaded by certain 
classes of speeches, and another is not. 

PHAEDRUS. That would, I think, be excellent. 

socraTEs. By no other method of exposition or 
speech will this, or anything else, ever be written or 
spoken with real art. But those whom you have 
heard, who write treatises on the art of speech 
nowadays, are deceivers and conceal the nature of 
the soul, though they know it very well. Until they 
write and speak by this method we cannot believe 
that they write by the rules of art. 
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PHAEDRUS. What is this method ? 

socrATEs. It is not easy to tell the exact 
expressions to be used ; but [ will tell how one must 
write, if one is to do it, so far as possible, in a truly 
artistic way. 

PHAEDRUS. Speak then. 

socRATEs. Since it is the function of speech to 
lead souls by persuasion, he who is to be a rhetorician 
must know the various forms of soul. Now they are 
so and so many and of such and such kinds, where- 
fore men also are of different kinds: these we must 
classify. Then there are also various classes of 
speeches, to one of which every speech belongs. So 
men of a certain sort are easily persuaded by 
speeches of a certain sort for a certain reason to 
actions or beliefs of a certain sort, and men of 
another sort cannot be so persuaded. The student 
of rhetoric must, accordingly, acquire a_ proper 
knowledge of these classes and then be able to 
follow them accurately with his senses when he sees 
them in the practical affairs of life; otherwise he can 
never have any profit from the lectures he may have 
heard. But when he has learned to tell what sort 
of man is influenced by what sort of speech, and is 
able, if he comes upon such a man, to recognize him 
and to convince himself that this is the man and this 
now actually before him is the nature spoken of in 
a certain lecture, to which he must now make a 
practical application of a certain kind of speech in 
a certain way to persuade his hearer to a certain 
action or belief—when he has acquired all this, 
and has added thereto a knowledge of the times for 
speaking and for keeping silence, and has also dis- 
tinguished the favourable occasions for brief speech 
or pitiful speech or intensity and all the classes 
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of speech which he has learned, then, and not 
till then, will his art be fully and completely 
finished ; and if anyone who omits any of these 
points in his speaking or writing claims to speak by 
the rules of art, the one who disbelieves him is the 
better man. ‘“ Now then,” perhaps the writer of our 
treatise will say, “ Phaedrus and Socrates, do you 
agree to all this? Or must the art of speech be 
described in some other way?” 

PHAEDRUs. No other way is possible, Socrates. 
But it seems a great task to attain to it. 

socRATes. Verytrue. Therefore you must examine 
all that has been said from every point of view, to 
see if no shorter and easier road to the art appears, 
that one may not take a long and rough road, when 
there is a short and smooth one. If you have heard 
from Lysias or anyone else anything that can help 
us, try to remember it and tell it. 

PHAEDRUsS. If it depended on trying, I might, but 
just now I have nothing to say. 

socraTes. ‘Thenshall I tell something that I have 
heard some of those say who make these matters 
their business ? 

PHAEDRUS. Pray do. 

socraTEes. Even the wolf, you know, Phaedrus, 
has a right to an advocate, as they say. 

PHAEDRUS. Do you be his advocate. 

socrates. Very well. They say that there is no 
need of treating these matters with such gravity and 
carrying them back so far to first principles with 
many words ; for, as we said in the beginning of this 
discussion, he who is to be a competent rhetorician 
need have nothing at all to do, they say, with truth 
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in considering things which are just or good, or men 
who are so, whether by nature or by education. For 
in the courts, they say, nobody cares for truth about 
these matters, but for that which is convincing ; and 
that is probability, so that he who is to be an artist in 
speech must fix his attention upon probability. For 
sometimes one must not even tell what was actually 
done, if it was not likely to be done, but what was 
probable, whether in accusation or defence ; and in 
brief, a speaker must always aim at probability, 
paying no attention to truth; for this method, if 
pursued throughout the whole speech, provides us 
with the entire art. 

PHAEDRUs. You have stated just what those say 
who pretend to possess the art of speech, Socrates. I 
remember that we touched upon this matter briefly 
before,! but the professional rhetoricians think it is of 
great importance. 

socrATEs. Well, there is Tisias whom you have 
studied carefully ; now let Tisias himself tell us if he 
does not say that probability is that which most 
people think. 

PHAEDRUS. That is just what he says. 

socraTes. Apparently after he had invented this 
clever scientific definition, he wrote that if a feeble 
and brave man assaulted a strong coward, robbed him 
of his cloak or something, and was brought to trial for 
it, neither party ought to speak the truth; the 
coward should say that he had not been assaulted by 
the brave man alone, whereas the other should prove 
that only they two were present and should use the 
well-known argument, “ How could a little man like 
me assault such a man as he is?” The coward will 
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not acknowledge his cowardice, but will perhaps try 
to invent some other lie, and thus give his oppo- 
nent a chance to confute him. And in other cases 
there ‘are other similar rules of art. Is that not so, 
Phaedrus ? 

PHAEDRus. Certainly. 

socraTes. Oh, a wonderfully hidden art it seems 
to be which Tisias has brought to light, or some 
other, whoever he may be and whatever country he 
is proud to call his own! But, my friend, shall we 
say in reply to this, or shall we not— 

PHAEDRUS. What? 

SocRATES. “ Tisias, some time ago, before you 
came along, we were saying that this probability of 
yours was accepted by the people because of its 
likeness to truth; and we just stated that he who 
knows the truth is always best able to discover like- 
nesses. And so, if you have anything else to say about 
the art of speech, we will listen to you; but if not, 
we will put our trust in what we said just now, that 
unless a man take account of the characters of his 
hearers and is able to divide things by classes and to 
comprehend particulars under a general idea, he will 
never attain the highest human perfection in the art of 
speech. But this ability he will not gain without 
much diligent toil, which a wise man ought not to 
undergo for the sake of speaking and acting before 
men, but that he may be able to speak and to do 
everything, so far as possible, in a manner pleasing 
to the gods. For those who are wiser than we, 
Tisias, say that a man of sense should surely practise 
to please not his fellow slaves, except as a secondary 
consideration, but his good and noble masters. 
Therefore, if the path is long, be not astonished ; 
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for it must be trodden for great ends, not for those 
you have in mind. Yet your ends also, as our 
arguinent says, will be best gained in this way, if 
one so desires.” 

pHaepRUs. I think what you have said is admuir- 
able, if one could only do it. 

socrATEs. But it 1s noble to strive after noble 
objects, no matter what happens to us. 

PHAEDRUS. Certainly. 

socRATEsS. We have, then, said enough about the 
art of speaking and that which 15 no art. 

PHAEDRUs.  Assuredly. 

socraTEs. But we have still to speak of propriety 
and impropricty in writing, how it should be done 
and how it 1s umproper, have we not ? 

PHAEDRUs. Yes. 

socRATES. Do you know how you can act or speak 
about rhetoric so as to please God best ? 

pHarpRUs. Not at all; do you? 

socraTEs. I can tell something | have heard of 
the ancients; but whether it is true, they only know. 
But if we ourselves should find it out, should we care 
any longer for human opinions ? 

pHAEDRUS. A ridiculous question! But tell me 
what you say you have heard. | 

socRaATES. I heard, then, that at Naucratis, in 
Egypt, was one of the ancient gods of that country, 
the one whose sacred bird 1s called the ibis, and the 
name of the god himself was Theuth. He it was 
who invented numbers and arithmetic and geometry 
and astronomy, also draughts and dice, and, most 
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important of all, letters. Now the king of all Egypt 
at that time was the god Thamus, who lived in the 
great city of the upper region, which the Greeks call 
the Egyptian Thebes, and they call the god himself 
Ammon. To him came Theuth to show his inven- 
tions, saying that they ought to be imparted to the 
other Egyptians. But Thamus asked what use there 
was in each, and as Theuth enumerated their uses, 
expressed praise or blame, according as he approved 
or disapproved. The story goes that Thamus said 
many things to Theuth in praise or blame of the 
various arts, which 1t would take too long to repeat ; 
but when they came to the letters, “This invention, 
O king,’ said Theuth, “will make the Egyptians 
wiser and will improve their memories; for it is an 
elixir of memory and wisdom that I have discovered.” 
But Thamus replied, “ Most ingenious Theuth, one 
man has the ability to beget arts, but the ability to 
judge of their usefulness or harmtulness to their users 
belongs to another ; and now you, who are the father 
of letters, have been led by your affection to ascribe 
to them a power the opposite of that which they 
really possess. For this invention will produce for- 
getfulness in the minds of those who learn to use it, 
because they will not practise their memory. Their 
trust in writing, produced by external characters 
which are no part of themselves, will discourage the 
use of their own memory within them. You have 
invented an elixir not of memory, but of reminding , 
and you offer your pupils the appearance of wisdom, 
not true wisdom, for they will read many things 
without instruction and will therefore seem to know 
inany things, when they are for the most part ignorant 
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and hard to get along with, since they are not wise, 
but only appear wise.’’ 

PHAEDRUS. Socrates, you easily make up stories of 
Egypt or any country you please. 

socraTrs. They used to say, my friend, that the 
words of the oak in the holy place of Zeus at Dodona 
were the first prophetic utterances. The people of 
that time, not being so wise as you young folks, were 
content in their simplicity to hear an oak or a rock, 
provided only it spoke the truth ; but to you, perhaps, 
it makes a difference who the speaker is and where 
he comes from, for you do not consider only whether 
his words are true or not. 

PHAEDRUs. Your rebuke is just; and I think the 
Theban is right in what he says about letters. 

socraTES. He who thinks, then, that he has left 
behind him any art in writing, and he who receives it 
in the belief that anything mm writing will be clear 
and certain, would be an utterly simple person, and 
m truth ignorant of the prophecy of Ammon, if he 
thinks written words are of any use except to remind 
him who knows the matter about which they are 
written. 

PHAEDRUs. Very true. 

socraATEs. Writing, Phaedrus, has this strange 
quality, and is very hke painting ; for the creatures 
of painting stand like living beings, but if one asks 
them a question, they preserve a solemn silence. 
And so it is with written words; you might think 
they spoke as if they had intelligence, but if you 
question them, wishing to know about their sayings, 
they always say only one and the same thing. And 
every word, when once it is written, is bandied about, 
alike among those who understand and those who 
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have no interest in it, and it knows not to whom to 
speak or not to speak; when il-treated or unjustly 
reviled it always needs its father to help it; for it 
has no power to protect or help itself. 

PHAEDRUS. You are quite right about that, too. 

socraTEs. Now tell me; is there not another kind 
of speech, or word, which shows itself to be the 
legitimate brother of this bastard one, both in the 
manner of its begetting and in its better and more 
powerful nature ? 

PHAEDRUS. What is this word and how is_ it 
begotten, as you say? 

socRATEs. The word which is written with intel- 
ligence in the mind of the learner, which is able to 
defend itself and knows to whom it should speak, 
and before whom to be sileut. 

PHAEDRUs. You mean the living and breathing 
word of him who knows, of which the written word 
may justly be called the image. 

socrATes. Exactly. Now tell me this. Would a 
sensible husbandinan, who has seeds which he cares 
for and which he wishes to bear fruit, plant them 
with serious purpose in the heat of summer in some 
garden of Adonis, and delight in seeing them appear 
in beauty in eight days, or would he do that sort of 
thing, when he did it at all, only in play and for 
amusement? Would he not, when he was in earnest, 
follow the rules of husbandry, plant his seeds in 
fitting ground, and be pleased when those which he 
had sowed reached their perfection in the eighth 
month ? 

PHAEDRUS. Yes, Socrates, he would, as you say, 
act in that way when in earnest and in the other way 
only for amusement. 
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socraTEes. And shall we suppose that he who has 
knowledge of the just and the good and beautiful 
has less sense about his seeds than the husbandman ? 

PHAEDRUs. By no means. 

socRATEsS. Then he will not, when in earnest, 
write them in ink, sowing them through a pen with 
words which cannot defend themselves by argument 
and cannot teach the truth effectually. 

PHAEDRUS. No, at least. probably not. 

socratrs No. The gardens of letters he will, it 
seems, plant for amusement, and will write, when he 
writes, to treasure up reminders for himself, when he 
comes to the forgetfulness of old age, and for others 
who follow the same path, and he will be pleased 
when he sees them putting forth tender leaves. 
When others engage in other amusements, refreshing 
themselves with banquets and kindred entertain- 
ments, he will pass the time m such pleasures as | 
have suggested. 

puaeprRus. A noble pastime, Socrates, and a con- 
trast to those base pleasures, the pastime of the man 
who can find amusement in discourse, telling stories 
about Justice, and the other subjects of which you 
speak. 

socRaTes. Yes, Phaedrus, so it is; but, m my 
opinion, serious discourse about them is far nobler, 
when one employs the dialectic method and plants 
and sows ina fitting soul intelligent words which are 
able to help themselves and him who planted them, 
which are not fruitless, but yield sced from which 
there spring up in other minds other words capable 
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of continuing the process for ever, and which make 
their possessor happy, to the farthest possible limit 
of human happiness. 

PHakprus. Yes, that is far nobler. 

socraTes And now, Phaedrus, since we have 
agreed about these matters, we can decide the 
others. 

pHagrpRus. What others * 

socRATES. Those which brought us to this point 
through our desire to investigate them, for we wished 
to examine into the reproach against Lysias as a 
speech-writer,! and also to discuss the speeches them- 
selves and see which were the products of art and 
which were not. [ think we have shown pretty 
clearly what is and what 1s not a work of art. 

rpnaeprRus. Yes, I thought so, too; but please 
recall to my mind what was said. 

esockATES. A man must know the truth about all 
the particular things of which he speaks or writes, 
and must be able to define everything separately ; 
then when he has defined them, he must know how 
to divide them by classes until further division is 
impossible; and in the same way he must under- 
stand the nature of the soul, must find out the class 
of speech adapted to cach nature, and must arrange 
and adorn his discourse accordingly, offering to the 
complex soul elaborate and harmonious discourses, 
and simple talks to the simple soul. Until he has 
attained to all this, he will not be able to speak by 
the method of art, so far as speech can be controlled 
by method, cither for purposes of instruction or of 
persuasion. This has been taught by our whole 
preceding discussion. 


1 See 257 c. 
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PHAEDRUs Yes, certainly, that is just about our 
result 

socratres. How about the question whether it is 
a fine or a disgraceful thing to be a speaker or 
writer and under what circumstances the profession 
might properly be called a disgrace or not? Was 
that made clear a httle while ago when we said— 

PHAEDRUS What? 

socraTes. That if Lysias or anyone else ever 
wrote or ever shall write, in private, or in public as 
lawgiver, a political document, and m writing it 
believes that it possesses great certainty and clear- 
ness, then it is a disgrace to the writer, whether 
anyone says so, or not. For whether one be awake 
or asleep, ignorance of right and wrong and good 
and bad is in truth mevitably a disgrace, even if the 
whole mob applaud it. 

PHAEDRUs. That is true. 

socRATes, But the man who thinks that in the 
written word there is  necessanly much that is 
playful, and that no written discourse, whether in 
metre or in prose, deserves to be treated very 
seriously (and this applies also to the recitations of 
the rhapsodes, delivered to sway people’s minds, 
without opportunity for questioning and teaching), 
but that the best of them really serve only to remind 
us of what we know; and who thinks that only m 
words about justice and be: auty and goodness spoken 
by teachers for the sake of instruction and _ really 
written in a soul is clearness and perfection and 
serious value, that such words should be considered 
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the speaker's own legitimate offspring, first the word 
within himself, if it be found there, and secondly its 
descendants or brothers which may have sprung up in 
worthy manner in the souls of others, and who pays 
no attention to the other words,—that man, 
Phaedrus, is likely to be such as you and I might 
pray that we ourselves may become. 

pHAEDRUs. By all means that is what [ wish and 
pray for. 

socraTEs. We have amused ourselves with talk 
about words long enough. Go and tell Lysias that 
you and [ came down to the fountain and sacred 
place of the nymphs, and heard words which they 
told us to repeat to Lysias and anyone else who 
composed speeches, and to Homer or any other who 
has composed poetry with or without musical 
accompanunent, and third to Solon and whoever has 
written political compositions which he calls laws :— 
If he has composed his writings with knowledge of 
the truth, and is able to support them by discussion 
of that which he has written, and has the power to 
show by his own speech that the written words are 
of litthe worth, such a man ought not to derive his 
litle from such writings, but from the serious 
pursuit which underlies them. 

PHAEDRUS, What titles do you grant them then? 

socraATES. I think, Phaedrus, that the epithet 
“wise is too great and befits God alone ; but the 
name ‘ philosopher,” that 1s, “lover of wisdom,” or 
something of the sort would be more fitting and 
modest for such a man. 

PHAEDRUs. And quite appropriate. 

socRATEs. On the other hand, he who has nothing 
more valuable than the things he has composed or 
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written, turning his words up and down at his 
leisure, adding this phrase and taking that away, will 
you not properly address bim as poet or writer of 
speeches or of laws? 

PHAEDRUs, Certainly. 

sockaTes. Tell this then to your friend. 

PHAEDRUs. But what will you do? For your 
friend ought not to be passed by. 

socraTes. What friend? 

pHAEDRUs. The fair Isocrates. What message 
will you give him? What shall we say that he is? 

socraTES. Isocrates is young yet, Phaedrus; how- 
ever, I am willing to say what I prophesy for him. 

PHAEDRUs. What is it ? 

socraTEs. I think he has a nature above the 
speeches of Lysias and possesses a nobler character ; so 
that I should not be surprised if, as he grows older, he 
should so excel in his present studies that all who have 
ever treated of rhetoric shall seem less than children ; 
and I suspect that these studies will not satisfy him, 
but a more divine impulse will lead him to greater 
things; for my friend, something of philosophy is 
inborn in his mind. This is the message that I carry 
from these deities to my favourite Isocrates, and do 
you carry the other to Lysias, your favourite. 

PHAEDRus. It shall be done; but now let us go, 
since the heat has grown gentler. 

socraTes. Is it not well to pray to the deities 
here before we go? 

PHAEDRUs. Of course. 
If socrares. O beloved Pan and all ye other gods 
of this place, grant to me that I be made beautiful 
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in my soul within, and that all external possessions be 
in harmony with my inner man. May I consider the 
wise man rich ; and may I have such wealth as only 
the self-restrained man can bear or endure.—Do we 
need anything more, Phaedrus? For me _ that 
prayer is enough. 

PHAEDRUS. Let me also share in this prayer; for 
friends have all things in common. 

socRATES. Let us go. 
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